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CHICOT, THE JESTER 


CHAPTER I. 

THE WEDDING OE ST. LUC. 

N the evening of a Sunday, in the year 1578, a splendid fete 
as given in the magnificent hotel just built opposite the 
ouvre, on the other side of the water, by the family of Mont* 
orency, who, allied to the royalty of France, held themselves 
jual to princes. This fi^te was to celebrate the wedding of 
ran^ois d’Epinay de St. Luc, a great friend and favourite of 
e king, Henri III., with Jeanne de Cosstf-Brissac, daughter of 
e marshal of that name. 

The banquet had taken place at the Louvre, and the king, 
fio had been with much difficulty induced to consent to the 
arriage, had appeared at it with a severe and grave counte- 
ince. His costume was in harmony with his face ; he wore 
at suit of deep chestnut, in which Clouet described him at the 
adding of Joyeuse ; and this kind of royal spectre, solemn and 
ijestic, had chilled all the spectators, but above all the young 
ide, at whom he cast many angry glances. The reason of all 
is was known to every one, but was one of those court secrets 
which no one likes to speak. 

Scarcely was the repast finished, when the king hao risen 
ruptly, thereby forcing every one to do the same. Then 
, l.uc aiiproached him, and said : “ Sire, will your majesty do 
j the honour to accept the f 2 lc, which I wish to give to you 
is evening at the Hotel Montmorency ?” This was said in an 
ploring tone, but Henri, wdth a voice betraying both vexation 
d anger, had replied ; 
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Yes, mofisieur, we will go, although you certainly do not 
merit this proof of friendship on our part” 

Then Madame de St. Luc had humbly thanked the king, but 
he turned his back without replying. 

“ Is the king angry with you ?” asked the young wife of her 
husband. 

“ I will explain it to you after, mon amic, when this anger 
shall have passed away.” 

“ And will it pass away?” 

“It must” 

Mademoiselle de Brissac was not yet sufficiently Madame de 
St. Luc to insist further ; therefore she repressed her curid^ity, 
promising herself to satisfy it at a more favourable time. 

They were, therefore, expecting St Luc at the Hotel Mont 
niorency, at the moment in which our story commences. St 
Luc had invited all the king’s friends and all his own; the 
princes and their favourites, particularly those of the Due 
d’Anjou. He was always in opposition to the king, but in*a 
hidden manner, pushing forward those of his friends whom the 
example of La Mole and Coconnas h^d not cured. Of course, 
his favourites and those of the kii^g lived in a state of antago 
nism, which brought on rencontres two or three times a month, 
in which it was rare that some one was not killed or badly 
wounded 

As for Catherine, she was at the height of her wishes ; her 
favourite son was on the throne, and she reigned through him, 
while she pretended to care no more for the things of this 
world. St Luc, very uneasy at the absence of all the royal 
family, tried to reassure his father-in-law, who was much dis- 
tressed at this moiKU'ing absence. Convinced, like all the 
world, of the friendship of Ilcnri for St. I.uc, he had believed 
he was assuring the royal favour, and now this looked like a 
disgrace, St. 1/UC tried hard to inspire in them a security which 
he (lid not feel himself ; and his friends, Maugiron, Schomberg, 
and Quelus, clothed in their most magnificent dresses, stiff in 
their splendid doublets, with enormous frills, added to his 
annoyance by tlicir ironical lamentations. 

“ Eh ! mon Dieu ! my poor friend,” said Jacques de Levis, 
Comte de Quelus, “ I believe now that you are done for. The 
king is angry that you would not tafee his advice, and M. 
d’Anjou iKcause you laughed at his nose.” 

“ No, Quelus, the king does not come, because he has made 
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a pilgrimage to the monks of the Bois de Vmcennes ; and the 
Due d’ Anjou is absent, because he is in love with some woman 
whom I have forgotten to invite.” 

“But,” said Maugiron, “did you see the king's face at 
dinner? And as for the duke, if he could not come, his 
gentlemen might There is not one here, not even Bussy.” 

“ Oh ! gentlemen,” said the Due de Brissac, in a despairing 
tone, “it looks like a complete disgrace. Mon Dieu ! how can our 
house, always so devoted to his majesty, have displeased him ?” 

The young men received this speech with bursts of laughter, 
which did not tend to soothe the marquis. The young bride 
was* also wondering how St Luc could have displeased tlK' 
king. All at once one of the doors opened and the king was 
announced. 

“ Ah I” cried the marshal, “ now I fear nothing ; if the Due 
d'Anjou would but come, my satisfaction would be complete.” 

“ And I,” murmured St Luc ; “ I have more fear of the king 
present than absent, for I fear he comes to play me some spite* 
ful tricks.” 

But, nevertheless, he ran to meet the king, who had quitted 
at last his sombre costume, and advanced resplendent in satin, 
feathers, and jewels. But at the instant he entered another 
door opened just opposite, and a second Henri III., clothed 
exactly like the first, appeared, so that the courtiers, who had 
run to meet the first, turned round at once to look at the 
second, 

Henri III. saw the movement, and exclaimed : 

“ What is the matter, gentlemen ?” 

A burst of laughter was the reply. The king, not naturally 
patient, and less so that day than usual, frowned ; but St. Luc 
approached, and said : 

“ Sire, it is Chicot, your jester, who is dressed exactly like 
your majesty, and is giving his hand to the ladies to kiss.” 

^ Henri laughed. Chicot enjoyed at his court a liberty similar 
to tliat enjoyed thirty years before by Triboulet at the court of 
Francois I., and forty years after by Longely at the court of 
Jx)uis XIIL Chicot was not an ordinary jester. Before being 
Chicot he had been “ De Chicot.” He was a Gascon gentle- 
man, who, ill-treated by M. de Mayenne on account of a rivalry 
in a love affair, in which Chicot had been victorious, had taken 
refuge at court, and prayed the king for his protection by telling 
him the truth. 
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“ Eh, M. Chicot,” said Henri, “ two kings at a time are too 
much.” 

Then,” replied he, “ let me continue to be one, and you 
play Due d’ Anjou ; perhaps you will be taken for him, and 
learn something of his doings.” 

‘‘So,” said Henri, looking round him, “Anjou is not here.” 

“The more reason for you to replace him. It is settled, 
I am Henri, and you are Francois. I will play the king, while 
you dance and amuse yourself a little, poor king.” 

“You are right, Chicot, I will dance.” 

“ Decidedly,” thought De Brissac, “ I was wrong to thinl<^ the 
king angry ; he is in an excellent humour.” 

Meanwhile St. Luc had approached his wife. She was not a 
beauty, but she had fine black eyes, white teeth, and a dazzling 
complexion. 

“ Monsieur,” said she to her husband, “ why did they say 
that the king was angry with me ; he has done nothing t^it 
smile on me ever since he came ? ” 

“You did not say so after dinner, dear Jeanne, for his look 
then frightened you.” 

“His majesty was, doubtless, out of humour then, but 
now ” 

“ Now, it is far worse ; he smiles with closed lips. I would 
rather he showed me his teeth. Jeanne, my poor child, he is 
preparing for us some disagreeable surprise. Oh I do not look 
at me so tenderly, I beg ; turn your back to me. Here is 
Maiigiron coming; converse with him, and be amiable to him.” 

“ That is a strange recommendation, monsieur.” 

But SL Luc left his wife full of astonishment, and went to 
pay his court to Chicot, who was playing his part with a most 
laughable majesty. 

^ The king danced, but seemed never to lose sight of St Luc. 
Sometimes he called him to repeat to him some pleasantry, 
which, whether droll or not, made St Luc laugh heartily! 
Sometimes he offered him out of his comfit box sweetmeats 
and candied fruits, which St Luc found excellent If he dis- 
appeared for an instant, the king sent for him, and seemed not 
happy if he was out of his sight Alf at once a voice rose above 
all the tumult 

“ Oh I ” said Henri, “ I think I hear the voice of Chicot ; do 
you hear, St Luc ? — the king is angry.” 

'‘Yes, sire, it sounds as though he were quarrelling with 
some one.” 
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Go and see what it is, and come back and tell me.” 

As St. Luc approached he heard Chicot crjung : 

I have made sumptuary laws, but if they are not enough I 
will make more ; at least they shall be numerous, if they are not 
good. By the horn of Beelzebub, six pages, M. de Bussy, arc 
too much.” 

And Chicot, swelling out his cheeks, and putting his hand 
to his side, imitated the king to the life. 

“ What does he say about Bussy ?” asked the king, when St. 
Luc returned, St. Luc was about to reply, w'hen the crowd 
oponing, showed to him six pages, dressed in cloth of gold, 
covered with chains, and bearing on their breasts the arms of 
their masters, sparkling in jewels. Behind them came a young 
man, handsome and proud, who walked with his head raised 
and a liaughty look, and whose simple dress of black velvet 
contrasted with the splendour of his pages. This was Bussy 
(yAraboise. Maugiron, Schomberg, and Quelus had drawn 
near to the king. 

“See,” said Maugiron, “ here is the servant, but where is the 
master ? Are you also in disgrace with him, St, Luc 

“ Why should he follow Bussy T said Quelus. 

Do you not remember that when his majesty did M. de 
Bussy the honour to ask him if he wished to belong to him, he 
replied that, being of the Hope of Clermont, he followed no 
one, and belonged to himself.’ 

The king frowned. 

“Yet,” said Maugiron, “whatever you say, he serves the Due 
d'Anjou.” 

“ Then it is because the duke is greater than the king.” 

No observation could have been more annoying to the king 
than this, for he detested the Due d'Anjou. Thus, although he 
did not answer, he grew pale, 

“ Come, come, gentlemen,” said St. Luc, trembling, “ a little 
charity for my guests, if you please ; do not spoil my wedding- 
day.” 

“ Yes,” said the king, in a mocking tone ; “do not spoil St 
Luc's wedding-day,” 

“Oh !” said Schomberg, “ is Bussy allied to the Brissacs ? — 
since St Luc defends him.” 

“ He is neither my friend nor relation, but he is my guest,” 
said St Luc. The king gave an an^ look. “ Besides,” he 
hastened to add, “ I do not defend him the least in the world.^ 
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Bussy approached gravely behind his pages to salute the 
king, when Chicot cried : 

Oh, la ! Bussy d'Amboise, Louis de Clermont, Comte de 
Bussy, do you not see the true Henri, do you not know the 
true king from the false ? He to whom you are going is Chicot, 
my jester, at whom I so often laugh.” 

Bussy continued his way, and was about to bow before the 
king, when he said : 

** Do you not hear, M. de Bussy, you are called P"" and, 
amidst shouts of laughter from his minions, he turned his back 
to the young captain. Bussy reddened with anger, but he 
affected to take the king’s remark seriously, and turning round 
towards Chicot : 

Ah 1 pardon, sire,'* said he, ** there are kings who resemble 
jesters so much, that you will excuse me, I hope, for having 
taken a jester for a king.” 

Hein,” murmured Henri, ** what does he say?” c 

“ Nothing, sire,” said St. T.ruc. 

“Nevertheless, M. Bussy,” said Chicot; “it was unpardon 
able.” 

“ Sire, I was preoccupied.” 

“ With your pages, monsieur,” said Chicot; “you ruin yourself 
in pages, and, par la raordieu, it is infringing our prerogatives.” 
“ How so ? I beg your majesty to explain.” 

“ Cloth of gold for them, while you a gentleman, a colonel, a 
Clermont, almost a prince, wear simple black velvet.” 

“ Sire,” said Bussy, turning towards the king’s minions, “ as 
we live in a time when lackeys dress like princes, I think it 
good taste for princes to dress like lackeys.” 

And he returned to the young men in their splendid dress the 
impertinent smiles which they had bestowed on him a little 
before. They grew pale with fury, and seemed only to wait the 
king\ permission to fall upon Bussy. 

“ Is it for me and mine tliat you say that ?” asked Chicot, 
speaking like the king. 

Three friends of Bussy’s now drew near to him. These were 
Chiles d’Antragucs, Fran 9 ois, Vicomte de Ribeirac, and Livarot 
Seeing all this, St. Luc guessed that Bussy was sent by Monsieur 
to provoke a quarrel. He trembled more than ever, for he feared 
the combatants were about to take his house for a battle-field. 
He ran to Quelus, who already had his hand on his sword, and 
said, “ In Heaven’s name be moderate*” 
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Parbleu, he attacks you as well as us/* 

Quelus, think of the Due d* Anjou, who supports Bussy 
you do not suppose I fear Bussy himself?” 

Eh I Mordieu, what need we fear ; wc belong to tl*e king 
If we get into peril for him he will hejp us.’* 

You, yes; but me,*’ said St. Luc, piteously. 

** Ah, dame, why do you marry, knowing how jealous the 
king is in his friendships ?” 

‘‘ Good,” thought St. laic, “ every one for himself ; and as I 
wish to live tranquil during the first fortnight of my marriage, 1 
will make friends witli M. Bussy.” And he advanced towards 
Ifim. After his impertinent speech, Bussy had looked round 
the room to see if any one would take notice of ii. Seeing St. 
Luc approach, he thought he had found what he sought. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “is it to what J said just now, that I 
owe the honour of the conversation you appear to desire?” 

“ Of what you have just said, I heard nothing. No, 1 saw 
*you, and wished to salute you, and thank you for the honour you 
have have done me by your presence here. ” 

Bussy, who knew the courage of St. Luc, understood at once 
that he considered the duties of a host paramount, and answered 
him politely. 

Henri, who had seen the movement said, “ Oh, oh I I fear 
there is mischief there ; I cannot have St. Luc killed. Go and 
see, Quelus ; no, you are too rash— you, Maugiron.” 

But St. Luc did not let him approach Bussy, but came to 
meet him, and returned with him to the king. 

“ What have you been saying to tliat coxcomb ?” asked the 

king. 

“ I, sire ?" 

“ Yes, you.” 

“ I said, good evening.” 

“ Oh ? was that all ? 

St. Luc saw he was wrong, “I said, good evening ; adding, 
that I would have the honour of saying gocKl morning to- 
rn wrow.” 

“ Ah ! I suspected it.” 

“ Will your majesty keep my secret ?” said St. Luc. 

“ Oh ! parbleu, if you could get rid of him without injury to 
yourself ” 

The minions exchanged a rapid glance, which Henri II L 
teemed not to notici*. 
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“ For,” continued he, “ his insolence is too much ” 

Yes, yes,” said St. Luc, but some day he will find his 
master.” 

Oh !” said the king, he manages the sword well Why 
does he not get bit by some dog?^' And he threw a spiteful 
glance on 13 ussy, who was walking about, laughing at all the 
king's friends. 

Corbleul” cried Chicot, ^Mo not be so rude to my friends, 
M. Bussy, for I draw the sword, though I am a king, as well as 
if I was a common man.” 

“ If he continue such pleasantries, I will chastise Chicgt, 
sire,” said Maugiron. 

‘‘ No, no, Maugiron, Chicot is a gentleman. Besides, it is 
not he who most deserves punishment, for it is not he who is 
most insolent ” 

This time there was no mistaking, and Quelus made signs to 
D*0 and D’Epemon, who had been in a different part of th^ 
room, and had not heard what was going on. Gentlemen,” 
said Quelus, ** come to the council ; “ you, St. Luc, go and 
finish making your peace with the king,” 

St Luc approached the king, while the others drew back into 
a window. 

** Well,” said D'Epernon, “wliat do you want? I was making 
love, and I warn you, if your recital be not interesting I shall be 
very an^y.” 

I wish to tell you tliat after the ball I set off for the chase.'* 

“ For what chase ?" 

“That of the ^vild boar.” 

“ What possesses you to go, in this cold, to be killed in some 

thicket ?” 

“Never mind, I am going.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“No, with Maugiron and Schomberg, We hunt for the 
king.” 

“ Ah I yes, I understand,” said Maugiron and Schomberg. 

“ The king wishes a boar's head for breakfast to-morrow.” 

“ With the neck dressed \ ITtalienne,” said Maugiron, allud- 
ing to the turn-down collar which Bussy wore in opposition to 
their ruffe. 

“ Ah, ah,” said D’E[>emon, “ I understand” 

“ What is it?” asked D'O, “for I do not” 

“ Ah ! look round you*” 
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“ Did any one laugh at us here 
“Yes, Bussy.” 

Well, that is the wild boar the king wants.” 

“ You think the king ” 

‘‘ He asks for it" 

Well, then, so be it. But how do we hunt ?” 

“ In ambush ; it is the surest** 

Bussy remarked the conference, and, not doubting that they 
were talking of him, approached, with his friends. 

Look, Antragiies, look Ribeirac,” said he, “ Iiow they are 
grouped; it is quite touching; it might be Kuryale and Nisus, 

Damon and Pythias, Castor and . But where is Pollux ?** 

“ Pollux is married, so that Castor is left alone.” 

What can they be doing ?” 

I bet they are inventing some new starch.” 

* ** No, gentlemen,” said Quelus, we are talking of the 
chase.” 

“ Really, Signor Cupid,” said Bussy ; it is very cold for 
that. It will chap your skin.** 

“ Monsieur,” replied Maugiron, politely, we have warm 
gloves, and doublets lined with fur.” 

“Ah ! that reassures me,** said Bussy ; “ do you go soon ?” 
“Tonight, perhaps.’* 

“ In that case I must warn the king ; what will he say to- 
morrow, if he finds his friends have caught cold T* 

“ Do not give yourself that trouble, monsieurj’ said Quelus, 
“ his majesty knows it” 

“ Do you hunt larks ?” asked Bussy, with an impertinent air. 
“ No, monsieur, we hunt the boar. We want a head. Will 
you hunt with us, M. Bussy ?” 

“ No, really, I cannot. To-morrow I must go to the Due 
d’Anjou for the reception of M. de Monsoreau, to whom mon- 
Seigneur has just given the place of chief huntsman.” 

“ But. to-night ?” 

“ Ah ! to-night, I have a rendezvous in a mysterious nouse 
of the Faubourg St Antoine.” 

“ Ah I ah !” said D’Epernon, “ is the Queen Margot here, 
incognito, M. de Bussy 
“ No, it is some one else.** 

Who expects you in the Faubourg St Antoine?** 

“ fust so, indeed I will ask your advice, M. de Quelus.” 
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Do so, although I am not a lawyer, I give very good advice." 

They say the streets of Paris are uns^e, and that is a lonely 
place. Which way do you counsel me to take T 

Why, I advise you to take the ferry-boat at the Pr^-aux- 
Clercs, get out at the corner, and follow the quay until you 
arrive at the great Chatelet, and then go through the Rue de la 
Tixanderic, until you reach the faubourg. Once at the comer 
of the Rue St. Antoine, if you pass the Hotel des Tournelles 
without accident, it is probable you will arrive safe and sound 
at your mysterious house.*^ 

“ Thanks for your route, M. de Qiielus, I shall be sure to 
follow it.” And saluting the five friends, he went away. • 

As Bussy was crossing the last saloon where Madame de St. 
Luc was, her husband made a sign to her. She understood at 
once, and going up, stopped him. 

“ Oh ! M. de Bussy, said she, “ every one is talking of a 
sonnet you have made.” 

** Against the king, madame?” ** 

“ No, in honour of the queen ; do tell it to me.” 

** Willingly, madame,” and, offering his arm to her, he went 
off, repeating it. 

During this time, St. Luc drew softly near his friends, and 
heard Qiielus say : 

‘^'riie animal will not be difficult to follow; thus then, at the 
corner of the Hotel des Tournelles, opposite the Hotel St Pol.” 

With each a lackey ?” asked D’Epemon. 

“ No, no, Nogaret, let us be alone, and keep our own secret, 
and do our own work. I hate him, but he is too much a 
gentleman for a lackey to touch.” 

Shall we go out all six together?” 

“ All five if you please/’ said St. Luc. 

“ Ah ! it is true, we forgot your wife.” 

They heard the king’s voice calling St. Luc. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “the king calls me. Good sport, 
au revoir.” 

And he left them, but instead of going straight to the king, 
he ran to where Bussy stood with his wife. 

“ Ah ! monsieur, how hurried you seem,*' said Bussy. “ Are 
you going also to join the chase ; it would be a proof of your 
courage, but not of your gallantry.” 

“ Monsieur, I was seelung you.” 

“RcaUy.” 
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“And I was afraid you were gone. Dear Jeanne, tell your 
father to try and stop the king, whilst I say a few words 
t^te to M. Bussy.” Jeanne went! 

“ I wish to say to you, monsieur," continued St. I.uc, “ that 
if you have any rendezvous to-night, yon would do well to put 
it off, for the streets are not safe, and, above all, to avoid the 
Hotel des Toumelles, where there is a place where several men 
could hide. This is what I wished to say ; I know you fear 
nothing, but reflect.” 

At this moment they heard Chicot’s voice crying, “ St. Luc, 
St Luc, do not hide yourself, I am waiting for you to return to 
the Louvre.” 

“ Here I am, sire,” cried St l.uc, rushing forward. Near 
Chicot stood the king, to whom one page was giving his ermine 
mantle, and another a velvet mask lined with satin. 

Sire,” said St Luc, “ 1 will have the honour of lighting 
^our majesties to your litters.” 

“No,” said Henri, “Chicot goes one way, and I another. 
My friends are good-for-nothings, who have run away and left 
me to return alone to the Louvre. I had counted on them, 
and you cannot let me go alone. You are a grave married 
man, and must take me back to the queen. Come, my friend, 
my litter is large enough for two.” 

Madame de St. Luc, who had heard this, tried to speak, and 
to tell her father that the king was carrying away her husband, 
but he, placing his fingers on his mouth, motioned her to be 
silent. 

“ I am ready, sire,” said he, ^‘to follow you.” 

When the king took leave, the others followed, and Jeanne 
was left alone. .She entered her room, and knelt down before 
the image of a .saint to pray, then sat down to wait for her 
husband's return. M. de Brissac sent six men to the louvre 
to attend him back. But two hours after one of them returned, 
saying, that the Louvre was closed, and that before closing, the 
captain of the watch had said, “ It is useless to wait longer, no 
one will leave the Louvre to-night ; his majesty is in bed.” 

The marshal carried this news to his daughter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOW IT IS NOT ALWAYS HE WHO OPENS THE DOOR, WHO 
ENTERS THE HOUSE. 

The Porte St. Antoine was a kind of vault in stone, similar to 
our present Porte St Denis, only it was attached by its left side 
to buildings adjacent to the Bastille. The space at the right, 
between the gate and the Hotel des Tournelles, was large and 
dark, little frequented by day, and quite solitary at night, for all 
passers-by took the side next to the fortress, so as to be ^n 
some de^ee under the protection of the sentinel. Of course, 
winter nights were still moreTeared than summer ones. 

That on which the events which we have recounted, and are 
about to recount, took place, was cold and black. Before the 
gate on the side of the city, was no house, but only high walls, 
those of the church of St. Paul, and of the Hotel des Tour^ 
nelles. At tlie end of this wall was the niche of which St. Luc 
had spoken to Bussy. No lamps lightetl this part of Paris at 
that epoch. In the nights when the moon charged herself with 
the lighting of the earth, the Bastille rose sombre and majestic 
against the starry blue of the skies, but on dark nights, there 
seemed only a thickening of the shadows where it stood. On 
the night in question, a practised eye might have detected in 
the angle of the wall of the Tournelles several black shades, 
which moved enough to show that they belonged to poor devils 
of human bodies, who seemed to find it difficult to preserve 
their natural warmth as they stood there. The sentinel from 
the Bastille, who could not see them on account of the dark- 
ness, could not hear them either, for they talked almost in 
whispers. However, the conversation did not want interest. 

'Vrhis BiKsy was right," said one ; “ it is a night such as we 
had at Warsaw, when Henri was King of Poland, and if this 
continues we shall freeze," 

Come, Maugiron, you complain like a woman," replied 
another; “it is not warm, I confess; but draw your mantle 
over your eyes, and pMt.your hands in your pockets, and you 
will not feel it" “ 

“ Really, SetembeJg,?!^ said a third, “ it is easy to see you 
are German. As (or me, my lips bleed and my mustachios are 
stiff with ice.*' 
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“ It is niy hands,** said a fourth ; on my honour, I would 
not swear I had any.** 

“ You should have taken your mamma’s muff, poor Quelus,” 
said Schomberg. 

‘‘Eh! mon Dieu, have patience,” said a fifth voice; you 
will soon be complaining you are hot'* 

“I see some one coming through the Rue St Paul,*’ said 
Quelus. 

“ It cannot be him ; he named another route.** 

‘‘ Might he not have suspected something, and changed it ?” 

You do not know Bussy ; where he said he should go, he 
\^uld go, if he knew that Satan himself were barring his 
passage.” 

“ However, here are two men coming.” 

“ Ma foi ! yes.” 

“ Let us charge,” said Schomberg. 

“ One moment,” said D’Epemon ; “ do not let us kill good 
* bourgeois, or poor women. Hold ! they stop.'* 

In fact, they had stopped, and looked as if undecided. 

“ Oh, can they have seen us?” 

“ We can hardly see ourselves !” ^ 

“See, they turn to the left; they stop before a house they 
are seeking — they are trying to enter ; they will escape us 1” 

“ But it is not him, for he was going to the Faubourg St. 
Antoine.” 

“ Oh ! how do you know he told you right 

At this supposition they all rushed out, sword in haiici 
towards the gentlemen. 

One of the men had just introduced a key into the lock ; the 
door had yielded and was about to open, when the noise of 
their assailants made them turn. 

“ What is this ? Can it be against us, Aurilly ?” said one. 

“Ah, monseigneur,” said the other, who had opened the 
door, “ it looks like it. Will you name yourself, or keep 
incognito ?** 

“ Armed men — an ambush !” 

“Some jealous lover; I said the lady was too beautiful not 
to be watched.’* 

“ Let us enter quickly, Aurillv ; we arc safer within doors.” 

“ Yes, monseigneur, if there are not enemies within ; but 
how do you know ” 

He had not time to finish. The young men rushed up; 
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Quelus and Maugiron made for the door to prevent their enter, 
ing, while Schomberg, D’O, and D’Epernon prepared to attack 
in front But he who had been called monseigneur turned 
towards Queliis, who was in front, and crossing his arms proudly, 
said : 

“You attack a son of France, M. Quelus !” 

Quelus drew back, trembling, and thunderstruck, “ Mon- 
seigneur le Due d’ Anjou he cried. 

“ The Due d’Anjou !'* repeated the others. 

“ Well, gentlemen,^* cried the duke. 

“ Monseigneur, stammered D'Epernon, “ it was a joke ; for- 
give us.*' • 

“ Monseigneur,’* said D’O, “ we did not dream of meeting 
your highness here !” 

“A joke!” said the duke; “you have an odd manner of 
joking, M. d’Epernon. Since it was not intended for me, whom 
did your jest menace?” 

“ Monseigneur,” Swiid Schomberg; “we saw St Luc quit the* 
Hotel Montmorency and come this way ; it seemed strange to 
us, and we wished to sec what took him out on his wedding 
•ght” 

“ M. dc St. Luc — you took me for him 
“Yes, monseigneur.” 

M. dc St Luc is a head taller than I am.” 

” It is tnie, monseigneur ; l)iit he is just the height of M. 
Aurilly.” 

“ And seeing a man put a key in a lock, we took him for the 
principal,” added D’O. 

“ Monseigneur cannot suppose that we had the shadow of an 
ilbwill towards him, even to disturb his pleasures 

As he listened, the duke, by a .skilful movement, had, little 
by little, quitted the dooi, followed by Aurilly, and was now at 
some distance off. 

My ])leasures !” said he, angrily ; “what makes you think I 
was seeking pleasure ?” 

“ Ah, monseigneur, in any case pardon us, and let us retire,” 
said Quelus. 

“ It is well ; adieu, gentlemen ; but first listen. I was going 
to consult the Jew Manasses, who reads the future; he lives, 
as you know, in Rue de la Toumelle. In passing, Aurilly saw 
you, and took you for the watch, and we, therefore, tried to 
hide ourselves in a doorwav. And now you know what to 
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believe and say ; it is needless to add, that I do not wish to be 
followed," and he turned away. 

“ Monseigneur,” said Aurilly, I am sure these men have 
bad intentions ; it is near midnight, and this is a lonely (juarter; 
let us return home, I beg.” 

“ No, no ; let us profit by their departure." 

“ Your highness is deceived ; they have not gone, but have 
returned to their retreat : look in the angle of the Jlutel 
des Tournelles.” 

Francois looked, and saw that Aurilly was right ; it was 
evident that they waited for something, perhaps to see if the 
dlikc were really going to the Jew. 

“ Well, monseigneur,” continued Aurilly, “ do you not think 
it will be more prudent to go home ?" 

Mordieu ! yet it is annoying to give up," 

** Yes ; but it can be put off. I told your highness that the 
house is taken for a year ; we know the lady lodges on the first 
*storv. We have gained her maid, and have a key which opens 
the door : you may wait safely.” 

** You are sure that the door yielded ?” 

Yes, at the third key I tried.” 

Are you sure you shut it again ?" 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

Aurilly did not feel sure, as he said, but he did not choose to 
admit it. 

‘‘Well, I will go ; I shall return some other lime.” And the 
duke went away, promising to pay off the gentlemen for their 
interruption. 

They had hardly disappeared, when the five companions saw 
approach a cavalier wrapped in a large cloak. i iie .steps of his 
horse resounded on the fro/.en ground, and they went .slowly 
and with precaution, for it was slippery. 

*^This time,” said Quelus, ‘‘it is he.” 

“ Impossible," said Maugiron. 

“Why?" 

“Because he is alone, and we left him with Livarot, 
Aniragues, and Ribeirac, who would not have let him run 
such a risk.” 

“It is he, however; do you not recognise his insolent way 
of carrying his head T 

“ Then,” said D’O, “ it is a snare.” 

In any case, it is he ; and so. to arms 1” 
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It was, indeed, Bussy, who came carelessly down the Rue 
St. Antoine, and followed the route given him by Quelus ; he 
had, as we have seen, received the warning of St Luc, and, in 
spite of it, had parted from his friends at the Hotel Mont- 
morency. It was one of those bravadoes delighted in by the 
valiant colonel, who said of himself, ^‘I am but a simple gen- 
tleman, but I bear in my breast the heart of an emperor \ and 
when I read in Plutarch the exploits of the ancient Romans, I 
think there is not one that I could not imitate.” And besides, 
he thought that St. Luc, who was not ordinarily one of his 
friends, merely wished to get him laughed at for his precautions ; 
and Bussy feared ridicule more than danger. • 

He had, even in the eyes of his enemies, earned a reputation 
for courage, which could only be sustained by the rashest adven- 
tures. Therefore, alone, and armed only with a sword and 
poniard, he advanced towards the house where waited for him 
no person, but simply a letter, which the Queen of Navarre 
sent him every month on the same day, and which he, accord-* 
ing to his promise to the beautiful Marguerite, went to fetch 
himself, alone, and at night. 

When he arrived at the Rue St. Catherine, his active eye 
' discerned in the shade the forms of his adversaries. He counted 
them : ‘‘ Three, four, five,^’ said he, without counting the 
lackeys, who are doubtless within call They think much of 
me, it seerhs ; all these for one man. That brave St Luc did 
not deceive me ; and were his even the first sword to pierce 
me, I would cry, * Thanks for your warning, friend.'^’ So say- 
ing, he continued to advance, only his arm held his sword under 
his cloak, of which he had unfastened the clasp. 

It was then that Quelus cried, To arms."' 

“ Ah, gentlemen,*’ said Bussy, “ it appears you wish to kill 
me ; I am the wild boar you had to hunt Well, gentlemen, 
the wild boar will rip up a few of you ; I swear it to you, and I 
never break my word.” 

^ Possibly,*’ said Schomberg ; but it is not right, M. Bussy 
d’Amboise, that you should be on horseback and we on foot.” 
And as he spoke, the arm of the young man, covered with 
white satin, which glistened in the moonlight, came from under 
his cloak, and Bussy felt his horse ^ve way under him. 
Schomberg had, with an address peculiar to himself, pierced 
the horse’s leg with a kind of cutlass, of which the blade was 
heavier than Ae handle and which had remained in the wound 
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The animal gave a shrill cry, and fell on his knees. Bussy, 
always ready, jumped at once to the ^ound, sword in hand, 

“ Ah !” cried he, ‘^my favourite horse, you shall pay for this.’* 
And as Schomberg approached incautiously, Bussy gave him a 
blow which broke his thighs Schomberg uttered a cry. 

‘‘Welir said Bussy, ‘‘have I kept my word ? one already. 
It was the wrist of Bussy, and not his horse’s leg, you should 
have cut.** 

In an instant, while Schomberg bound up his thigh with his 
handkerchief, Bussy presented the point of his long sword to 
his four other assailants, disdaining to cry for help, but retreat* 
Ihg gradually, not to fly, but to gain a wall, against which to 
support himself, and prevent his being attacked behind, making 
all the while constant thrusts, and feeling sometimes that soft 
resistance of the flesh which showed that his blows had taken 
effect. Once he slipped for an instant. That instant sulftped 
for Quelus to give him a wound in the side. 

“ Touched,'^ cried Quelus. 

‘*Yes, in the doublet,” said Bussy, who would not even 
acknowledge his hurt And rushing on Quelus, with a vigorous 
effort, he made his sword fly from his hand. But he could not 
pursue his advantage, for D’O, D'Kpemon, and Maugiron attacked 
him with fresh fury. Schomberg had bound his wound, and 
Quelus picked up his sword. Bussy made a bound backwards, 
and reached the wall. There he stopped, strong as Achilles, 
and smiling at the tempest of blows which rained around him. 
All at once he felt a cloud pass over his eyes. He had forgotten 
his wound, but these symptoms of fainting recalled it to him. 

^^Ah, you falter !’* cried Quelus, 

Judge of it cried liussy. And with the hilt of his sword 
he struck him on the temple. Quelus fell under the Blow. 
Then furious — wild, he rushed forward, uttering a terrible cry. 
D’O and D’Epemon drew back, Maugiron was raising Quelus, 
when Bussy broke his sword with his foot, and wounded the 
right arm of D'Epemon. For a moment he was conqueror, but 
Quelus recovered himself, and four swords flashed again. Bussy 
felt himself lost He gathered all his strength to retreat once 
more step by step. Already the perspiration was cold on his 
brow, and the ringing in his ears and the cloud over his eyes 
warned him that his strength was giving way. He sought for 
the wall with his left hand ; to his astonishment, it yielded. It 
Was a door not quite closed. Then he regained hope and 
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strength for a last effort. For a second his blows were rapid 
and violent Then he let himself glide inside the door, and 
pushed it to with a violent blow. It shut, and Bussy was saved. 
He heard the furious blows of his enemies on the door, their 
cries of rage, and wrathful imprecations. Then, the ground 
seemed to fail under his feet, and the walls to move. He made 
a few steps forward, and fell on the steps of a staircase. He 
knew no more, but seemed to descend into the silence and 
obscurity of the tomb. 


CHAPTER III. 

HOW IT IS SOMETIMES DIFFICULT TO DISTINGUISH A DREAM 
FROM THE reality: 

Bussy had hvid time, before falling, to pass his handkerchief 
under his shirt, and to buckle the belt of his sword over it, so 
as to make a kind of bandage to the open wound whence the 
blood flowed, but he had already lost blood enough to make 
him faint. However, during his fainting fit, this is what Bussy 
saw, or thought he saw. He found himself in a room with 
furniture of carved wood, with a tapestry of figures, and a painted 
ceiling. These figures, in all possible attitudes, holding flowers, 
carrying arms, seemed to him to be stepping from the walls. 
Between the two windows a portrait of a lady was hung. He, 
fixed to his bed, lay regarding all this. All at once the lady of 
the portrait seemed to move, and an adorable creature, clothed 
in a long white robe, with fair hair falling over her shoulders, 
and with eyes black as jet, with long lashes, and with a skin 
imder^which he seemed to see the blood circulate, advanced 
towards the bed. This woman was so beautiful, that Bussy 
made a violent effort to rise and throw himself at her feet But 
he seemed to be confined there by bonds like those which keep 
the dead body in the tomb, while the soul mounts to the skies. 
This forced him to look at the bed on which he was lying, and 
it seemed to him one of those magnificent beds sculptured in 
the reign of Francis I,, to which were suspended hangings of 
white ^mask, embroidered in gold. 

At the sight of this woman, the people of the wall and ceiling 
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ceased to occupy his attention ^ she was all to him, and he 
looked to see if she had left a vacancy in the frame. But sud* 
denly she disappeared ; an opaque body interposed itself be- 
tween her and Bussy, moving slowly, and stretching its arms 
out as though it W'ere playing blind man’s buff. Bussy felt in 
such a passion at this, that, had he been able, he would certainly 
have attacked this importunate vision j but as he made a vain 
effort, the new-comer six)ke : 

Well,” said he, “ have I arrived at last ?” 

Yes, monsieur,” said a voice, so sweet that it tlirilled through 
Bussy, “ and now you may take off your bandage.” 

• Bussy made an effort to see if the sweet voice belonged to the 
lady of the portrait, but it was useless. He only saw the pleasant 
face of a young man, who had just, as he was told, taken off his 
bandage, and was looking curiously about him. 

“To the devil with this man,” thought Bussy, and he tried to 
speak, but fruitlessly. 

“ Ah, I understand now,” said the young man, approaching 
the bed ; “ you are wounded, arc you not, my dear sir ? Well, 

will try to cure you.” 

“ Is the wound mortal ?” asked the sweet voice again, with a 
sad accent, which brought tears into the eyes of Bussy. 

“ I do not know yet, I am going to see ; meanwhile, he has 
fainted.” 

This was all Bussy heard, he seenial to feel a red-hot iron m 
his side, and then lost all consciousness. Afterwards, it was 
impossible for Bussy to fix the duration of this insensibility, 

\Vhen he woke, a cold wind blew over his face, and harsh 
voices sounded in his ears ; he opened his eyes to see if it were 
the people of the tapestry speaking, and hoping to see the lady 
again, looked round him. But there was neither tapestry nor 
ceiling visible, and the portrait had also disappeared. He saw 
at his right only a man with a white apron spotted with blood ; 
at his left, a monk, who was raising his head ; and before him, 
an old woman mumbling her prayers. His wondering eyes 
next rested on a mass of stone before him, in which he recog- 
nised the Temple, and above that, the cold white sky, slightly 
tinted by the rising sun. He was in the street. 

“ Ah, thank you, good people,” said he, for the trouble you 
have taken in bringing me here. 1 wanted air, but you might 
have given it to me by opening the window, and I should have 
been better on my bed of while damask and gold than on the 
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bare ground. But never mind, there is in my pocket, unless 
you have paid yourselves, which would have been prudent, 
some twenty golden crowns ; take, my friends, take.” 

“ But, my good gentleman,” said the butcher, “ we did not 
bring you here, but found you here as we passed.” 

** Ah, diable ! and the young doctor, was he here 

The bystanders looked at each other. 

** It is the remains of delirium,” said the monk. Then, tum- 
ihg to Bussy, “ I think you would do well to confess,” said he, 

“ there was no doctor, poor young man ; you were here alone, 
and as cold as death.” 

Bussy then remembered hav^ing received a sword stroke; 
glided his ha^d under his doublet, and felt his handkerchief in 
the same place, fixed over his wound by his sword-belt. 

It i;5’'singular,” said he. 

Already profiting by his permission, the lookers-on were 
dividing his purse. 

Now, my friends,” said he, will you take me to my hotel?” * 

Ah, certainly,” said the old wom^, “ poor dear young man, 
the butcher is strong, and then he has his horse, on which you 
can ride.” 

“ Yes, my gentleman, my horse and I are at your service.” 

** Nevertheless, my son,” said the monk, ** I'think you would 
do well to confess,” 

“ What are you called ?” asked Bussy. 

** Brqther Gorenflot.” 

Well, Brother Gorenflot, I trust my hour has not yet arrived, 
and, as 1 am cold, I wish to get quickly home and warm my- 
self.” 

** What is your hotel called ?” 

“ Hotel de Bussy.” 

How i” cried all, “ you belong tq M. de Bussy ?” 

‘^I-ani M. de Bussy himself.” 

Bussy,” cried the butcher, “ the brave Bussy, the scourge 
of the minions T And raising him, he was quickly carried 
home, whilst the raSnk went away, murmuring, “ If it was that 
Bussy, r do not wonder he would not confess !” 

When he got home, Bussy sent for Ills usual doctor, who 
found the wound not dangerous. 

Tell rne,” said Bussy, ‘'has it not been already dressed?” 

“ Ma foi,” said the doctor, “ I am not sure.” 

** And was it serious enqugh tt> make me delirious ?* 
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** Certainly.” 

Ah !” thought Bussy, was that, tapestry, that frescoed 
ceiling, that bed, the portrait between the windows, the beau* 
tiful blonde woman with black eyes, the doctor blindfolded, 
was this all delirium ? Is nothing true but my combat ? Where 
did I fight ? Ah, yes, I remember ; near the Bastille, by the 
Rue St Paul. I leaned against a door, and it opened ; I shut 
it — and then I remember no more. Have I dreamed or not ? 
And my horse ! My horse must have been found dead on the 
place. Doctor, pray call some one.” 

The doctor called a valet. Bussy inquired, and heard that 
the animal, bleeding and mutilated, had dragged itself to the 
door of the hotel, and had been found there. ^ 

“It must have been a dream,” thought he again: how 
should a portrait come down from the wall and talk to a doctor 
with a bandage on his eyes ? I am a fool ; and yet wjieh I re- 
meml>er, she was so charming,” and he began to describe her 
^beauties, till hetu-ied out, “It is impossible it should have been 
a dream ; and yet I found myself in the street, and a monk 
kneeling by me. Doctor,” said be, shall I haye to keep the 
house a fortnight again for this scratch, as I did for the last ?” 

“ We shall see ; can you walk ?” 

“ I seem to have quicksilver in my legs.” 

“Try.” 

Bussy jurapetj out of bed, and walked quickly round his room. 

“ That will do,” said the doctor, “ provided that you do not 
go on horseback, or walk ten miles the first day.” 

“ Capital ! you arc a doctor ; however, I have seen another 
to-night. Yes, I saw him, and if ever I meet him, I should 
know him.” 

“ I advise you not to seek for him, monsieur ; one has always 
a little fever after a sword wound ; you should know, that, who 
have had a dozen.” 

“ Ah, mon Dieii !” cried Bussy, struqjc with a new idea, “ did 
my dream begin outside the door instead of inside ? Was there 
no more a staircase and a passage, than there was a bed with 
white and gold damask, and ^ a portrait ? Perhaps, those 
wretches, thinking dead, carried me to the Temple, to 
divert suspicion, should any one have seen them hiding. Cer- 
tainly, it must be so, and I have dreamed the rest.* Mon 
Dieu ! if they have procured for me this dream which tonnents 
me so, I swear to make an end of thfm all* 
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My dear seigneur,” said the doctor, if you wish to gel 
well, you must not agitate yourself thus/' 

Except St. Luc/’ continued Bussy, without attending ; he 
acted as a friend, and my first visit shall be to him.” 

Not before five this evening/' 

** If you wish it ; but, I assure you, it is not going out and 
seeing peopic which will make me ill, but staying quietly at 
home.” 

“ Well, it is possible; you are always a singular patient; act 
as you please, only I recommend you not to get another wound 
before this one is healed.” 

Hussy promised to do his best to avoid it, and, after dressirtg, 
called for his litter to take him to the Hotel Montmorency. 


CHAPTER IV, 

now MADAME DE ST. LUC HAD PASSED THE NIGHT. 

Louis de Clermont, commonly called Bussy d^Amboise, was 
a perfect gentleman, and a very handsome man. Kings and 
princes had souglit for his friendship ; queens and princesses 
had lavished on him their sweetest smiles. He had succeeded 
Mole in the affections of Queen Marguerite, who had com- 
mitted for him so many follies, that even her husband, insensible 
so long, was moved at them ; and the Duke Francois would 
never have pardoned him, had it not gained over Bussy to his 
interests, and once again he sacrificed all to his ambition. But 
in the midst of all his successes of war, ambition, and intrigue, 
he had remained insensible ; and he who had never known fear, 
had never either known love. ^ 

WJien the servants of M. de St. Luc saw Bussy enter, they 
ran to tell M. de Brissaa 

“ Is M. de St Luc at home ?” asked Bussy. 

“ No, monsieur/' 

Where shall I find him ?” 

‘‘ I do not know, monsieur. We are all very anxious about 
him, for he has not returned since yesterday.” 

Nonsense," ^ 

“ It is true, monsieur." 

’^But Madame de St Luc 
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** Oh, she is here." 

“ Tell her I shall be charmed if she will allow me to pay my 
respects to her." 

Five minutes after, the messenger returned, saying Madame 
de St Luc would be glad to see M. de Hussy. 

When Hussy entered the room, Jeanne ran to meet hint. She 
was very pale, and her jet black hair made her look more so ; 
her eyes were red from her sleepless night, and there w’cre 
traces of tears on her cheeks. 

“ You are welcome, M. de Bussy,*' said she, “ in spite of the 
fe^^rs your presence awakens." 

What do you mean, madame ? how can 1 cause you fear ?” 

Ah ! there was a meeting last night between you and M. de 
St. Luc ? confess it." 

** Between me and St Luc I" 


“ Yes, he sent me away to speak to you ; you belong to the 
/)uc d’Anjou, he to the king. You have quarrelled- do not 
hide it from me. You must understand my anxiety. He went 
with the king, it is true— but afterwards 

Madame, this is marvellous. 1 expected you to ask after my 
wound " 

** He wounded you ; he did fight, then ?" 

*^No, madame; not with me at least; it was not he who 
wounded me. Indeed, he did all he could to save me. I)kl 
he not tell you so T* 

** How could he tell me ? I have not seen him." 

“ You have not seen him ? Then your porter spoke the 
truth." 


** I have not seen him since eleven last night." 

But where can he be 
** I should rather ask you." 

‘*Oh, pardieu, tell me about it, it is very droll." 

The poor woman looked at him with astonishment 
No, it is very sad, I* mean. I have lost much blood, and 
scarcely know what I am saying. Tell me this lamentable story, 
madame." 


Jeanne told all she knew ; how the king had carried him off, 
the shutting of the doors of the Louvre, and the message of the 
juards. 

** Ah ! very well, I understand," i 
^ How I you understand.” 
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“ Yes ; his majesty took him to the Louvre and once there 
he could not come out again.” 

** And why not ?” 

Ah ! that is a state secret.” 

But my father went to the Louvre, and I also, and the 
guards said they did not know what we meant” 

“ All the more reason that he should be there.” 

‘‘You think so 

“ I am sure of it, and if vou wish to be so also ” 

‘‘How?” 

“ By seeing.” 

“Can I?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But if I go there, they will send me a way, as they did before.’’ 

“ Would you like to go in ?” 

“ But if he is not there ?” 

I tell you he is there. Come ) but they will not let in th® 
wife of St Luc.” 

“ You laugh at me, and it is very cruel in my distress. ^ 

“ No, dear lady, listen. You are young, you are tall, and 
have black eyes ; you are like my youngest page, who looked 
so well in the cloth of gold yesterday.” 

“Ah ! what folly, M. Bussy,” cried Jeanne, blushing. 

“ I have no other method but this. If you wish to see St 
Luc ” 

Oh I I would give all the world to see him.” 

“ Well, I promise that you shall without giving anything.’ 

“ Oh, but ” 

“ I told you how.” 

** Well, I will do it ; shall I send for the dress ?” 

“ No, I will send you a new one I have at home ; then you 
must joiiv me this evening at the Rue St Honors, and we will 
go together to the Louvre.” Jeanne began to laugh, and gave 
her hand to Bussy. 

“ Pardon my suspicions,” said she. 

“ Willingly,” and taking leave, he went home to prepare. 

Bussy and Madame de St Luc met at the appointed time ; 
Jeanne looked beautiful in her disguise. At the end of the 
Rue St. Germain-PAuxerrois, they met a large party, in which 
Bussy recognised the Due d’Anjou and his train. 

“ Ah,” said Jhe, “ we will make a triumphal entry into th» 
Louvre.” 
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** Eh ! monseigncuri” cried he to the duke. 

The prince turned ‘‘You, Bussy!” cried he, joyfully, “I 
heard you were badly wounded, and I was goin§ to your hotel/' 
“ Ma foi, raonscigneur, if I am not dead, it is thanks to no 
one but myself. You get me into nice situations ; that ball at 
St Luc's was a regular snare, and they have nearly drained all 
the blood out of my body/* 

“They shall pay for it, Bussy; they shall pay dearly/' 

“ Yes, you say so,” said Bussy, with his usual liberty, “ and 
you will smile on the first you meet** 

Well ! accomiwuiy me to the Louvre, and you shall see/' 

“ What shall I see, monseigneur T 
“ How I will speak to my brother/’ 

“ You promise me reparation ?" 

“I promise you shall be content You hesitate still. I 
believe. ’ 

• “ Monseigneur, I know you so well” 

” Come, I tell you.” 

“ This is good for you,” whispered Bussy to Jeanne. “ There 
will be a quarrel between the brothers, and meanwhile you can 
find St. Luc.” 

“ Well,” said he to the prince, “ I follow you ; if I am in^ 
suited, at least I can always revenge myself.” 

And he took his place near the duke, while his page kept 
close to him. 

“ Revenge yourself ; no, Bussy,” said the prince, “ I charge 
myself with it I know your assassins,” added he, in a low tone. 
“ What ! your highness has taken the trouble to inquire 
“ I saw them.” 

“ How so ?” cried Bussy, astonished. 

“ Oh ! I had business myself at the Porte St. Antoine. They 
barely missed killing me in your place. Ah I I did not know 

it was you they were waiting for, or else ” 

“ Well r 

“Had you this new page with you?” asked the prince, 
without finishing his sentence. 

“ No, I was alone, and you ?” 

“ I had Aurilly with me ; and why were you alone T 
“ Because I wish to preserve my name of the brave Bussy. 

“ And they wounded you T 

“ I do not wish to gwe them the pleasure of knowing it but 
1 had a severe wound in the side/' 
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** Ah I the wretches ; Aurilly said he was sure they were bent 
on mischief.” 

How ! you saw the ambush, you were with Aurilly, who 
uses his swor/i as well as his lute, you thought they h^ bad 
intentions, and you did not watch to give aid 

‘‘ I did not know who they were waiting for.” 

“ Mort diable ! when you saw the king’s friends, you might 
have known it was against some friends of yours. Now, as there 
is hardly any one but myself who has courage to be your friend, 
you might have guessed that it was I.” 

Oh ! perhaps you are right, my dear Bussy, but I did not 
think of all that.” 

When they entered, “ Remember your promise,” said Bussy, 
“ I have some one to speak to.” 

** You leave me, Bussy?” 

‘^Yes, I must, but if I hear a great noise I will come to you, 
so speak loud.” • 

Then Bussy, followed by Jeanne, took a secret staircase, 
traversed two or three corridors, and arrived at an ante- 
chamber. 

** Wait here for me,” said he to Jeanne. 

** Ah, mon Dieu 1 you leave me alone.” 

I must, to provide for your entrance.” 


CHAPTER V. 

HOW MADAME DE ST. LUC PASSED THE SECOND NIGHT OF HBR 
MARRIAGE, 

Bussy went straight to the sleeping-room of the king. There 
were in it two beds of velvet and satin, pictures, relics, per- 
fumed sachets from the East, and a collection of beautiful 
swords, Bussy knew the king was not there, as his brother 
had asked to see him, but he knew that there was next to it a 
little room which was occupied in turn by all the king^s 
favourites, and which he now expected to find occupied by St 
Luc, whom the king in his great affection had carried off from 
his wife. Bussy knocked at the antechamber common to the 
two rooms. The captain of the guards opened. 
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“ M. de Bossy T cried he. 

“ Yes, myself, dear M» de Nancey ; the king wishes to speak 
to M. de St. Luc.” 

Very well, tell M. de St Luc the king wants him,’* 

** What is he doing ?’* 

He is with Chicot, waiting for the king’s return from his 
brother.” 

“Will you permit my page to wait here ?** 

“Willingly, monsieur.** 

“ Enter, Jean,*' said Bussy, and he pointed to the embrasure 
of a window, where she went to hide herself. St I^uc entered, 
and M. de Nancey retired. 

“ What does the king want now ?’* cried St. Luc, angrily ; 
“ah ! it is you, M. de Bussy.** 

“ I, and before everything, let me thank you for the service 
you rendered me.** 

“ Ah ! it was quite natural ; I covild not bear to see a brave 
gentleman assassinated : I thought you killed.*' 

“ It did not want much to do it, but 1 got off with a wound, 
which I think I repaid with interest to Schomberg and l)*Eper- 
non. As for Quelus, he may thank the l>ones of his head : they 
are the hardest I ever knew/* 

“ Ah ! tell me about it, it will amuse me a little/* 

“ I have no time now, I come for something else. You are 

ennuy^ ” 

“ To death.** 

“And a prisoner?*’ 

“ Completely. The king pretends no one can amuse him but 
me. He is very good, for .since yesterday I have made more 
grimaces than his ape, and been more rude than his jester/* 

“ Well, it is ray turn to render you a service : can I do it ?’* 

“ Yes, go to the Marshal de Brissac’s, and reassure my poor 
little wife, who must be very uneasy, and must think my con- 
duct very strange.** 

“ What shall I say to her ?** 

“ Morbleu I tell her what you see ; that I am a prisoner, and 
that the king talks to me of friendship like Cicero, who wrote 
on it ; and of virtue like Socrates, who practised it It is in 
vain I tell him I am ungrateful for the first, and incredulous as 
to the last : he only repeats it over again/* 

Is that all I can do for you 

“ Ah, mon Dieu I I fear so.” 
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Then it is done.” 

“ How so r 

** I guessed all this, and told your wife so.” 

“ And what did she say ?” 

** At first she would not believe ; but I trust now,” continued 
he, glancing towards the window, “ she will yield to evidence. 
Ask me something more difficult” 

“ Then, bring here the griffin of Signor Astolfo, and let me 
mount en croupe, and go to my wife.” 

A more simple thing would be to take the griffin to your 
wife and bring her here,” 

‘‘ Here 1” 

“ Yes, here.” 

To the Louvre, that would be droll” 

** I should think so. Then you would be ennuyd no longer ?** 
Ma foi ! no ; but if this goes on much longer, I believe I 
shall kill myself.” 

“ Well ! shall I give you my page ?” 

To me ?” 

“ Yes, he is a wonderful lad.” 

“ Thank you, but I detest pages.” 

‘‘ Bah ! try him.” 

Bussy, you mock me.” 

‘^Let me leave him.” 

“ No.” 

** I tell you, you will like him.” 

“ No, no, a hundred times, no.” 

“ Hola, page, come here.” 

Jeanne came forward, blushing. 

‘‘ Oh I” cried St Luc, recognising her, in astonishment”" 

** Well ! shall I send him away ?” 

“ No, no. Ah, Bussy, I owe you an eternal friendship.” 

Take care, you cannot be heard, but you can be seen.” 

“ It is true,” said St Luc, retreating from his wife. 

Indeed, M. de Nancey was beginning to wonder what was 
going on, when a great noise was heard from the galleiy. 

Ah I mon Dieu f* cried M. de Nancey, “ there is the king 
quarrelling with some one.” 

I really think so,” replied Bussy, affecting inquietude ; 
“ can it be with the Due d’ Anjou, who came with mei^ 

The captain of the guard went off in the direction of the 
gallery. 
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" Have I not managed well Y* said Bussy to St Luc, 

< What is itr 

M. d’ Anjou and the king are quarrelling ; I must go to 
them. You profit by the time to place in safety the page I 
have brought you j; is it possible V* 

Oh, yes ; luckily I declared I was ill and must keep my 
oom/* 

“ In that case, adieu, madame, and remember me in your 
prayers/^ And Bussy went off to the gallery, where the king, 
red with fury, swore to the duke, who was pale with anger, that 
in the scene of the preceding night Bussy was the aggressor. 

I affirm to you, sire,’' cried the duke, that D’Epemon, 
Schomberg and Quelus were waiting for him at the H6tel des 
Toumelles/’ 

“ Who told you so ?” 

** I saw them with my own eyes ” 

“ In that darkness 1 The night was pitch dark ” 

• ‘‘I knew their voices.” 

** They spoke to you ?” 

•They did more, they took ire for Bussy, and attacked 
me.*’ 

“ You r 
“Yes, I.” 

“ And what were you doing there ?” 

“ What does that matter to you ?” 

“ I wish to know 3 I am curious tcKiay.” 

“ I was going to Manasses.” 

“A Jew?” 

You go to Ruggieri, a poisoner.” 

“ I go where I like : I am the king. Besides, as I said, Bussy 
was the aggressor.” 

“Where?” 

“At St Luc’s baU,” 

“ Bussy provoked five men ? No, no, he is brave, but he is 
not mad.” 

“ Par la mordieu 1 I tell you I heard him. Besides, he has 
wounded Schomberg in the thigh, D’Epemon in the arm, and 
half killed Quelus.” 

Ah 1 really I did not know ; I compliment him on it” 

“ I will make an example of this brawler.” 

“ And I, whom your fnends attack, in his person and in my 
own, will know if I am your brother, and if 
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At this moment Bussy, dressed in pale-green satin, entered 
the room. 

“ Sire 1” said he, receive my humble respects.” 

‘‘ Pardieii ! here he is,” cried llenri. 

“ Your majesty, it seems, was doing me the honour of speak^ 
ing of me.*' 

“Yes, and I am glad to see that, in spile of what they told 
me, your look shows good health.*’ 

Sire, blood drawn improves the complexion, so mine ought 
to be good this morning.*’ 

“ Well, since they have wounded you, complain, and I will 
do you justice.** • 

“ I complain of nothing, sire." 

Henri looked astonished. “ What did you say T said he to 
the duke. 

** I said that Bussy had received a wound in his side." 

** Is it true, Bussy ?’* 

*‘The first prince of the blood would not lie, sire." 

** And yet you do not complain 
I shall never complain, sire, until they cut oif my nght- 
hand, and prevent my revenging myself, and then I will try to 
do it with the left." 

“ Insolent,” murmured Henri. 

Sire," said the duke, “ do justice ; we ask no better. Order 
an inquiry, name judges, and let it be proved who prepared the 
ambush and the intended murder.” 

Henri reddened. “ No,” said he, “ I prefer this time to be 
ignorant where the wrong lies, and to pardon every one. I wish 
these enemies to make peace, and I am sorry that Schornberg 
and D’Epernon are kept at home by their wounds. Say, M. 
d'Anjou, which do you <^l the most forward to fight of all my 
* friends, as you say you saw them T 

“ Sir^e, it was Quelus." 

“ Ma foi ! yes," said Quelus, “ his highness is right** 

*‘Then," said Henri, “let MM. Bus.sy and Quelus make 
peace in the name of all.” 

“ Oh 1 oh r* said Quelus,- what does that mean, sire T 

“ It means that you are to embrace here, before me.** 

Quelus frowned 

“ Ah, signor,” cried Bussy, imitating a pantaloon, ** will you 
not do me this favour?” 

Even the king laughed. Then, approaching Quelus, Bussy 
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threw his arms round his neck, saying, “The king wishes 
if* 

“ I hope it engages us to nothing/^ whispered Quelus. 

‘‘Be easy/* answered Bussy, “we will meet soon/* 

Quelus drew back in a rage, and Bussy, making a pirouette, 
went out of the gallery 


CHAPTER VI. 

• LE PETIT COUCHKR OF HENRI HI. 

After this scene, beginning in tragaiy and ending in comedy, 
the king, still angry, went to his room, followed by Chicot, who 
asked for his supper. 

“ 1 am not hungry,’* said the king. 

• “ It is possible, but I am/* 

The king did not seem to hear. He unclasped bis cloak, 
took off his cap, and, advancing to tlie passage which led to 
St. Luc’s room, said to Chicot, “ Wait here for me till I re- 
turn.** 

“ Oh 1 do not be in a hurry/* said Chicot No sooner was 
the king gone, than Chicot opened the door and called “ Hohr^ 

A valet came. “The king has changed his mind,” said 
Chicot, “ he wishes a good supper here for himself and St Luc, 
above all, plenty of wine, and despatch.” 

The valet went to execute the orders, which he believed to 
be the king's. Henri meanwhile had passed into St Luc’s 
room. He found him in bed, having prayers read to him by an 
old servant who had followed him to the lx)uvrc, and shared 
his captivity. In a comer, on an arm-chair, his head buried in 
his hands, slept the page. 

“ Who is that young man ?*' asked the king, 

“ Did not your majesty authorise me to send for a page.” 

“ Yes, doubtless.” 

“ Well, I have profited by it 
OK r 

“ Does your majesty repent of having allowed me tnis little 
indulgence ?” 

“No, no, on the contrary, amuse yourself, my son. How are 
your 
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Sire, I have a fever.” 

“ Really, your face is red ; let me feel your pulse, I am half 
a doctor.” 

St Luc held out his hand with visible ill-humour. 

“ Oh 1” said the king, ‘‘ intermittent — agitated.” 

“ Yes, sire, I am very ill” 

I will send you my doctor.” 

“Thank you, sire, but I hate Miron.” 

“ I will watch you myself. You shall have a bed in my room, 
and we will talk all night” 

“ Oh r cried St Luc, “ you see me ill, and you want to keep 
me from sleeping. That is a singular way to treat your patient, 
doctor.” 

“ But you cannot be left alone, suffering as you are.” 

“Sire, I have my page, Jean.” 

“ But he sleeps.” 

“ That is what I like best, then he will not disturb me.” 

Well, come and assist at my going to bed.” 

“ Then I shall be free to come back to bed 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Well, so be it But I shall make a bad courtier, I assure 
you; I am dying with sleep,” 

“You shall yawn at your ease.” 

“Sire, if your majesty will leave me, I will be with you in 
five minutes.” 

“ Well, then, five minutes, but no longer.” 

As soon as the door was shut, the page jumped up. “ Ah ! 
St Lug,” cried she, you are going to leave me again. Mon 
Dicu 1 I shall die of fright here, if they discover me.” 

“My dear Jeanne, Gaspard here will protect you.” 

“ Had I not better go back ?** 

“ If you really wish it, Jeanne,” said St Luc, sadly, “ you 
sliall ^ But i/ you are as good as you are beautiful, if you have 
any fading in your lieart for me, you will wait here a little. I 
sh^l suffer so much from my head and nerves, that the king 
will not long keep so sad a companion.” 

“ Go, then,” said Jeanne, “and I will wait” 

“ My dear Jeanne, you are adorable. Trust me to return as 
soon as possible. Besides, I have an idea, which I will tell you 
when I return.” 

“ An idea which will restore your liberty 

“ I hope sa” 
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"Then go. »» 

Gaspard,” said St Luc, ‘‘ prevent any one from entering 
here, and in a quarter of an hour lock the door, and bring me 
the key to the king's room. Then go home, and tell them not 
to be uneasy about Madame la Comtesse, and come back to- 
morrow.” 

Then St Luc kissed his wife's hand, and went to the king, 
who was already growing impatient. Jeanne, alone and trem- 
bling, hid behind the curtains of the bed. When St Luc 
entered, he found the king amidst a perfect carpet of flowers, of 
which the stalks had been cut off— -roses, jasmine, violets, and 
wall-flowers, in spite of the severe weather, formed an odorous 
carpet for Henri HI. The cliamber, of which the roof was 
painted, had in it two beds, one of which was so large as to 
occupy a third of the room. It was hung with gold and silk 
tapest^, representing mythological figures, and the windows 
hsul curtains to match. From the centre of the ceiling hung, 
suspended by a golden chain, a silver gilt lamp, in which bum<Ki 
a perfumed oil At the side of the bed was a golden satyr, 
holding in his hand a candelabrum, containing four rose-colour 
wax candles, also perfumed. 

The king, with his naked feet resting on the flowers, was 
seated on a chair of ebony inlaid with gold ; he had on his 
knees seven or eight young spaniels, who were licking his hands. 
Two servants were curling his hair, his moustachios, and beard, 
a third was covering his face with a kind of cream, which had 
a most delightful scent. 

" Here,” cried Chicot, " the grease and the combs, I will try 
them too.” 

Chicot,” said Henri, ** your skin is too dry, and will use too 
much cream, and your beard is so hard, it will break my combs. 
Well, my son,” said he, turning to St. Luc, "how is your 
head?” 

St Luc put his hand to his head and groaned. 

" Imagine I” continued Henri^ " I have seen Bussy d'Am- 
boise” 

" Bussy r cried St Luc, trembling. 

" Yes, those fools 1 five of them attacked him, and let him 
escape. If you had been there, St Luc ” 

"I should probably have been like the others,” 

"Oh ! no, I wager you are as good as Bussy. We will tty 
to-monow.” 
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Sire, I am too ill for anything/' 

Henri, hearing a singular noise, turned round, and saw Chicot 
eating up all the supper that had been brought for two. 

“What the devil are you doing, M. Chicot?" cried Henri 

“ Taking my cream internally, since you will not allow me to 
do it outwardly." 

“ Go and fetch my captain of the guards," said Henri. 

“What for?" asked Chicot, emptying a porcelain cup of 
chocolate. 

“.To pass his sword through your body." 

“ Ah ! let him come, we shall see !" cried Chicot, putting 
himself in such a comical attitude of defence that every one 
laughed. * 

“ But I am hungry," cried the king ; “ and the wretch has 
eaten up all the supper." 

“ You are capricious, Henri ; I offered you supper, and you 
refused. However, your bouillon is left ; I am no longer hungry, 
and I am going to bed." 

“And I also," said St Luc, “ for I can stand no longer." 

“ Stay, St Luc," said the king, “ take these," and he offered 
him a handful of little dogs. 

“What for ?" 

“ To sleep with you ; they will take your illness from you.” 

“ Thanks, sire," said St Luc, putting them back in their 
basket, “but I have no confidence in your receipt" 

“ I will come and visit you in the night, St Luc.” 

“ Pray do not, sire, you will only disturb me," and saluting 
the king, he went away. Chicot had already disappeared, and 
there only remained with the king the valets, who covered his 
face with a mask of fine cloth, plastered with the perfumed 
cream, in which were holes for the eyes, nose, and mouth \ a cap 
of silk and silver fixed it on the forehead and eaiS. They next 
covered his arms with sleeves made of wadded silk, and then 
presented him with kid gloves, also greased inside* 

These mysteries of the royal toilet finished, they presented 
to him his soup in a golden cup. Then Henri said a prayer, a 
short one that night, and went to bed. 

When settled there, he ordered them to carry away the 
flowers, which were beginning to make the air sickly, and to 
open the window for a moment. Then the valet closed the 
doors and curtains, and called in Narcis^ the king’s favourite 
dogi who, jumping on themed, settled him^ at once on the 
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king^s feet The valet next put out the wax lights, lowered the 
lamp, and went out softly. 

Already, more tranquil and nonchalant than the lazy monks 
of his kingdom in their fat abbeys, the King of France no 
longer remembered that there was a France. — He slept. 

Every noise was hushed, and one might have heard a bat fly 
in the sombre corridors of the Louvre. 


* CHAPTER VII. 

HOW, WITHOUT ANY ONE KNOWING WHY, THE KIN<; WAS 
CONVERTED BEFORE THE NEXT DAY, 

Three hours passed thus. 

• Suddenly, a terrible cry was heard, which came from the 
king^s room, 

All the lights in his room were out, and no sound was to be 
heard except this strange call of the king’s. For it was he who 
had cried. 

Soon was heard the noise of furniture falling, porcelain 
breaking, steps ninning about the room, and the barking of 
dogs — mingled with new cries. Almost instantly lights burned, 
swords shone in the galleries, and the heavy steps of the Guards 
were heard. 

To arms 1’’ cried all, ‘Hhe king calls.” 

And the captain of the guard, the colonel of the Swiss, and 
some attendants, rushed into the king’s room with flambeaux. 

Near an overturned chair, broken ciqis, and disordered bed, 
stood Henri, booking terrified and grotesque in his night-dres.s. 
His right hand was extended, trembling like a leaf in the win J, 
and hS left held his sword, which he had seized mechanically. 

He appeared dumb through terror, and all the spectators, not 
daring to break the silence, waited with the utmost anxiety. 

Then appeared, halt dressed and wrapped in a large cloak, 
the young queen, Louise de Ivorraine, blonde and gentle, who 
led ihe ^ife of a saint upon earth, and who had been awakened 
by her husband’s cries. 

“ Sire,” cried she, also trembling, what is the matter ? Mon 
Dieu ! I heard your cries, and I came.^ 
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It — it is nothing,” said the king, without moving his eyes, 
which seemed to be looking in the air for some form invisible 
to all but him. 

“But your majesty cried out; is your majesty suffering?” 
asked the queen. 

Terror was so visibly painted on the icing^s countenance, that 
it began to gain on the others. 

“ Oh, sire I” cried the queen again, “ in Heaven’s name do 
not leave us in this suspense. Will you have a doctor?” 

“ A doctor, no,” cried Henri, in the same tone, “ the body is 
not ill, it is the mind ; no doctor — a confessor.” 

Every one looked round ; nowhere was there to be seen any 
traces of what had so terrified the king. However, a confessor 
was sent for; Joseph Foulon, :niperior of the convent of St. 
Gdndvibvc, was torn from his bed, to come to the king. With 
the confessor, the tumult ceased, and silence was re-established : 
every one conjectured and wondered— the king was confessing^ 

The next day the king rose early, and began to read prayers, 
then he ordered all his friends to be sent for. They sent to 
St. Luc, but he was more suffering than ever. His sleep, or 
rather his lethargy, had been so profound, that he alone had 
heard nothing of the tumult in the night, although he slept so 
near. He begged to be left in bed. At this deplorable recital, 
Henri crossed himself, and sent him a doctor. 

Then he ordered that all the scourges from the convent 
should be brought to him, and, going to his friends, distri- 
buted them, ordering them to scourge each other as hard as they 
could. 

D’Epemon said that as his right arm was in a sling, and he 
could not return the blows he received, he ought to be exempt, 
but the king replied that that would only make it the more ac- 
ceptable to God. 

He himself set the example. He took off his doublet, waist- 
coat, and shirt, and struck himself like a martyr. Chicot tried 
to laugh, as usual, but was warned by a terrible look, that this 
was not the right lime, and he was forced to take a scourge like 
the others. 

AH at once the king left the room, telling them to wait for 
him. Immediately the blows ceased, only Chicot continued to 
strike D’O, whom he hated, and D’O returned it as well as he 
could. It was a duel with whips. 

The king went to the queen, gave her a pearl necklace worth 
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95,000 crowns, and kissed her, which he had not done for a 
year. Thei^he asked her to put off her royal ornaments and 
put on a sadc* 

Louise, always gocki, consented, but asked why her husband 
gave her a necklace, and yet made such a request 

“ For my sins,” replied he. 

The queen said no more, for she knew, better than any one, 
how many he had to repent of. 

Henri returned, which was a signal for the flagellation to re- 
commence. In ten minutes the queen arrived, with her sack 
on her shoulders. Then tapers w'ere distributed to all the court, 
and barefooted, through the snow, all the courtiers and fine 
ladies went to Montmartre, shivering. At five o'clock the pro- 
menade was over, the convents had received rich presents, the 
feet of all the court were swollen, anti the backs of the courtiers 
sore. There had been tears, cries, prayers, incense, and psuims. 
^very one had suffered, without knowing why the king, who 
danced the night before, scourged himself to-day. As for Chi- 
cot, he had escaped at the Porte Montmartre, and, with Brother 
Gorenflot, had entered a publichouse, where he had eaten and 
drank. Then he had rejoined the procession and returned to 
the Louvre. 

In the evening the king, fatigued with his fast and his exer- 
cise, ordered himself a light supper, had his shoulders washed, 
and then went to visit St Luc. 

Ah r' cried he, “ God has done well to render life so bitter” 

Why so, sire ?” 

Because then man, instead of fearing death, longs for it.” 

Speak for yourself, sire, I do not long for it at all.” 

Listen, St Luc, will you follow my example ?" 

“ If I think it a good one.” 

I will leave ray throne, you your wife, and we will enter a 
cloister. I will call myself Brother Henri ” 

“ Pardon, sire, if you do not care for your crown, of which 
you are tired, I care very much for my wife, whom I know so 
little. Therefore I refuse.” 

“ Oh ! you are better.” 

‘‘ Infinitely better, sire ; I feel quite joyous, and disposed for 
happiness and pleasure.” 

Poor St Luc !” cried the king, clasping his hands. 

“You should have asked me yesterday, sire, then I was ill 
and cross. I would have thrown myself into a well for a trifle. 
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But this evening it is quite a different thing» I have passed a 
good night and a charming day. idordieu, vive la joie T' 

You swear, St. Luc.” 

** Did I, sire ? but I think you swear sometimes.” 

I have ?worn, St, Luc, but 1 shall swear no more.” 

I cannot say that ; I will not swear more than I can help, 
and God is merciful.” 

You think He will pardon me T' 

“ Oh ! I speak for myself, not for you, sire. You have sinned 
as a king, I as a private man, and we shall, I trust, bo <liffercntly 
judged.” 

The king Sighed. “ St. Luc,” said he, ‘‘ will you pass the 
night in my room ?” 

“ Why, what should we do ?*' 

We will light all the lamps, I will go to bed, and you shall 
read prayers to me.” 

“ No, thank you, sire.” 

“ You will not ?” 

On no account” 

You abandon me, St, Luc !” 

** No, I will stay with your majesty, if you will send for music 
and ladies, and have a dance.” 

‘ Oh, St. Luc, St. Luc 1” 

“ I am wild to-night, site, I want to dance and drink. 

“St. Luc,” said the king, solemnly, “ do you ever dream?" 

“ Often, sire.” 

You believe in dreams ?"’ 

“ With reason.” 

“How so 

“ Dreams console for the reality. Last night 1 had a charm* 
ing dream.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“ I dreamed that my wife 

“ You still think of your wife ?” 

“ More than ever, sire ; well, I dreamed that she^ with her 

charming face — for she is pretty, sire ” 

“ So was Eve, who ruined us all.” 

“ Well, wife had procured wings and the form of a bird, 
and so, braving locks and bolts, she passed over the walls oil 
the Louvre> and came to ray window, crying, * Open, St Luc, 
open, my husband' ” 

“ And you opened ?” 
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** I should think sa” 

^‘Worldly/' ^ . 

As you please^ sire.^ 

“ Then you woke 

No, indeed, the dream was too charming ; and I hope to- 
night to dream again ; therefore 1 refuse your majesty's 
obliging offer. If I sit up, let me at least have something to 
pay me for losing my dream. If your majesty will dd as I 
said " 

“ Enough, St Luc. I trust Heaven will send you a dream 
tonight which will lead you to repentance.” 

“ 1 doubt it, sire, and I advise you to send away this libertine 
St. Luc, who is resolved not to amend.” 

“ No, no, I hope, teCore to-morrow, grace will have touched 
you as it has* me. Gk)od night, I will pray for you.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW THE KING WAS AFRAID OF BEING AFRAID. 

When the king left St Luc, he found the court, according to 
his orders, in the great gallery. Then he gave D’0,D'Epcrnon 
and Schomberg an order to retire into the provinces, threatened 
Quelus and Maugiron to punish them if they quarrelled any 
more with Bussy, to whom he gave his hand to kiss, and then 
embraced his brother Francois. 

As for the queen, he was prodigal in politeness to her. 

When the usual time for retiring approached, the king seemed 
trying to retard it At last ten o'clock struck. 

'‘Come with me, Chicot,” then said he, “good night, gen* 

tlemen.” 

** Good night, gentlemen,” said Chicot, “ we are going to bed. 
I want my barber, my hairdresser, my valet de chambre, amd, 
above all, my cream." 

“No,” said the king, “I want none of them tonight ; Lent 
is going to begin.” 

“ I regret the cream,” said Chicot 

The king and Chicot entered the room, which we already 
Itnow. 


4 
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Wjiy do you send them away ?" asked rhimf « * 1 , 1 . 

not greased us yet. Are you eoinp tn or» they have 

royal j,and? It«vould be an let ofhumiS 

^ Let us pray,” said Henri, 

n.c h,rfo,f i";„s i“,zr,i “'w 

^ Adie^, my son. Good night ^ ^ <^o^pany I have left 
“Stay,” said the king. 

onZ' • ‘!S &„o''ra.r„ 

friends with cow liide, and now we are dfl of my 

let us do it, Henri, when there^s^.i- 1 again. Do not 

“No sacrilege, wretch.” ^ ®'"- 

“ Ah ! I would rather be shut ; 
apes, than with a mad king, j^dieu 
T he king locked the door. ’ ^ 

CJ, fSJu SbrTaS Irw,'"? S 'kic?%^o^„' S 

my sSnei’.” melancholy tone, “you abuse 

alw^s are so!^ ^t^ke niy^?ong'^swwd 'fniH ^ '^J'^nts 

bard to my room.” ^ ® sword, and let me take the scab- 

»Ato5 sr-r" '-»w «- 

f h.oo,4,tg„ to toi„i htoi re«ll/iu“' d Sid?!'"' ” 

M;nd Ch'co? “ ““ ■"•““■ >«ll yoir troubto to ,o,„ 

toy only fn^nd'” "^es, you are my friend 

'fSS 'S, S y-f . ' 

pies.” IS also that of Pithiviers, where they make such good 
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In spite of your buffooneries, you are a brave man/' 

" Then do not give me an abbey, give me a regiment.” 

“ And even a wise one,” 

^*Then do not give me a regiment, make me a counsellor ; 
but no, when I think of it, | should prefer a negiment, for I 
should be always forced to be of the king's opinion.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Cfticot, the terrible hour approaches.*' ' 
Ah ! you are beginning again,” 

** You will hear.” 

“Hear what?” 

** Wait, and the event will show you. Chicot, you are " 
brave !’’ 

“ I boast of it, but I do not wish to try. Call your captain 
of the guard, your Swiss, and let me go away from this invisible 
danger.” ^ 

“ Chiebt, I command you to stay.” 

“On my word, a nice master. I am afraid, I tell you* 
Help I” 

“Well, drole, if I must, I will tell you all.*’ 

” Ah r* cried Chicot, drawing his sword, once warned, I 
do not care ; tell, my son, tell. Is it a croco<lile ? my sword 
is sharp, for I use it every week to cut my corns.” And Chicot 
sat down in the anU'Chair with his drawn sword between his 
legs. 

“ Last night,” said Henri, “ I slept ” 

“ And I also,” said Chicot 
‘‘Suddenly a breath swept over my face.” 

“ It was the dpg, who was hungry, and who licked your 
cream.” 

* “ I half woke, and felt my beard bristle with terror under roy 

mask.” , 

“ Ah I you make me tremble deliciously.’* 

“ Then,*' continued the king, in 'a trembling voice, “ then a 
voice sounded through the room, with a doleful vibrfiition.” 

• “ The voice of the crocodile 1 I have read in Marca Polo^ 
t^iat the crocodile tias a voice like the crying of children ; but 
be easy, ray son, for if it comes, we will kill it” 

“ * Listen ! miserable sinner,' said the voice ” 

“ Oh ! it spoke ; then it was not a crocodile.” 

“ ‘ Miserable sinner,* said the voice, ‘ I am the angel of 
God.*” ^ 

“ The angel of God 1” 
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Ah ! Chicot, it was a frightful voice/' 

Was it like the sound of a trumpet 

‘ Are you there ?’ continued the voice, ^ do you hear, han 
dened sinner ; are you determined to persevere in your iniqui- 
ties f ” 

“ Ah, really ; he said very much the same as other people, it 
seems to me.” 

“ Then, Chicot, followed many other reproaches, which I 
assure you were most painful.” 

But tell me what he said, that I may see if he was well 
informed ?” 

Impious ! do you doubt ?” 

I ? all that astonishes me is, that he waited so long to re- 
proach you. So, my son, you were dreadfully afraid ?” 

** Oh, yes, the marrow seemed to dry in my bones.’* 

It Is quite natural ; on my word, I do not know what I 
ihould have done in your place. And then you called ?” 

Yes.” 

“ And they came ?* 

‘‘Yes.” 

“ And tlrerc was no one here ?” 

“No one,” 

It is frightful” 

So frightful, that I sent for my confessor.” 

“ And he came ?” 

“Immediately.” 

“ Now, be frank, my son ; tell the truth for once.. What did 
he think of your revelation ?" 

“ He shuddered.” 

“ I should think sa” 

He ordered me to repent, as the voice told me.” 

“ Very well There can be no harm in repenting. But what 
did hq think of the vision ?” 

“ That it was a miracle, and that I must think of it seriously. 
Therefore, this morning ” 

** What have you done ?” 

“ I gave 100,000 livres to the Jesuits.” 

‘‘VeryweU,” 

“ And scourged myself and my friends.” 

“ Perfect ! but after ?” 

“ Well,^ what do you think of it, Chicot ? It is not to the 
jester I speak, but to the man of sense, to my friend.” 
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** Ah, sire, I think your majesty had the nigl^tmare.** 

“ You think so 

“ Yes, it was a dream, which will not be renewed, unless your 
majesty thinks too much about it/’ 

“ A dream ? No, Chicot, I was awake, my eyes were open.” 

I sleep like that” 

** Yes, but then you do not see, and I saw the moon shining 
through ray windows, and its light on the amethyst in the hilt 
of my sword, which lay in that chair where you are.” 

“ And the lamp ?"’ 

“ Had gone out." 

“ A dream, my son.” 

“Wliy do you not believe, Chicot ? It is said that God 
speaks to kings, when He wishes to effect some change on the 
earth.” 

** Yes, He speaks, but so low that they never hear Him.” 

** Well, do you know why I made you stay ? — that you might 
iTear as well as 1.” 

“ No one would believe me if I said I heard it,” 

** My friend, it is a secret which I confide to your known 
fidelity.’* 

“ Well, I accept. Perhaps it will also speak to me.” 

** Well, what must I do r ’ 

“ Go to bed, my son.” 

But ” 

Do you think that sitting up will keep it away ?” 

‘‘Well, then, you remaia’^ 

“ I said so,” 

** Well, then, I will go to bed.” 

“ Good ” 

“ But you will not ?” 

” Certainly not, I will stay here.” 

“ You will not go to sleep ?” 

** Oh ! that I cannot promise ; sleep is like fear, my son, a 
thing independent of will.” 

“ You will try, at least ?” 

“ Be easy ; I will pinch myself. Besides, the voice would 
wake me.” 

“ Do not joke about the voice,” 

“ Well, well, go to bed.” 

The king sighed, looked round anxiously, and glid^ trem- 
blingly into bed Then Chicot established him in his chair, 
arranging round him the pillows and cushions. 
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How do you feel, sire ?** said he. 

Pretty well ; and you ?” 

“ Very well ; good night, Henri” 

“ Good night, Chicot ; do not go to sleep. 

** Of course not,*' said Chicot, yawning fit to break his jaws. 
And they both closed their eyes, the king to pretend to sleep, 
Chicot to sleep really. 


CHAPTER IX. 

HOW THE ANGEL MADE A MISTAKE AND SPOKE TO CHICOT, 
THINKING IT WAS THE KING. 

The king and Chicot remained thus for some time. All at once 
the king jumped up in his bed. Chicot woke at the noise. 
What is it ?** asked he, in a low voice. 

The breath on my face.” 

As he spoke, one of the wax lights went out, then the other, 
and the rest followed. Tlien the lamp also went out, and the 
room was lighted only by the rays of the moon. At the same 
moment they heard a hollow voice, saying, apparently from 
the end of the room, — 

** Hardened sinner, art thou there ?** 

** Yes,** said Henri, with chattering teeth. 

“ Oh r* thought Chicot, “ that is a very hoarse voice to come 
from heaven ; nevertheless, it is dreadful.” 

“ Do you hear ?’* asked the voice. 

‘ Yes, and I am bowed down to the earth.** 

** Do you believe you obeyed me by all the exterior mum- 
meries which you performed yesterday, without your heart being 
touched ?** 

- Very well said,’* thought Chicot He approached the king 
softly. 

<< Do you believe now ?” asked the king, with clasped hands. 
Wait” 

“What for?** 

“ Hush ! leave your bed quietly, and let me get in.” 

Why?” 

“ That the anger of the Lord may fall first on me.^* 

‘ Do you thick He will spare me for that ?** 
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** IvCt us try,” and he pushed the king gently out and gol 
into his place. 

Now, go to my chair, and leave all to me/* 

Henri obeyed ; he began to understand. 

‘‘You do not reply,” said tlie voice ; “ you are hardened in 
sin/' 

“Oh ! pardon! pardon !” cried Chicot, imitating the king*s 
voice. TJien he whispered to Henri, “ It is droll that the 
angel does not know me.” 

“ What can it mean ?” 

“ Wait” 

“ Wretcli r said the voice. 

“ Yes, I confess,” said Chicot ; “ I am a hardened sinner, a 
dreadful sinner.” 

“ Then acknowledge your crimes, and repent.” 

“ I acknowledge to have been a great traitor to my cousin 
Conde, whose wife I seduced.” 

* ‘‘ Oh I hush,” said the king, “ that is so long ago.” 

“ I acknowledge,” continued Chicot, “ to have been a great 
rogue to the Poles, wlio chose me for king, and whom I aban- 
doned one night, carrying away the crown jewels. I repent of 
this.” 

“ Ah !” whispered Henri again : “ that is all forgotten/* 

“ Hush I let me speak.” 

“ Go on,*' said the voice. 

“ I acknowledge having stolen the crown from my brother 
D’Alenfon, to whom it ^longed of right, as I had formerly 
renounced it on accepting the crown of Poland.” 

“ Knave !” said the king. 

“ Go on,” said the voice. 

“ I acknowledge having joined my mother, to chase from 
France ray brother-in-law, the King of Navarre, after having de- 
stroyed all his friends,** 

“ Ah V* whispered the king, angrily. 

“ Sire, do not let us offend God, by trying to hide what He 
knows as well as we do.” 

“ Leave politics,** said the voice. 

“ Ah cried Chicot, with a doleful voice, “ is it my private 
life I am to speak of ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I acknowledge, then, that I am effeminate, idle, and hypo- 
cridcaL” 
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“ It is true/’ 

have ill-treated my wife -such a worthy woman." 

One ought to love one’s wife as one’s self, and prefer her to 
all things," said the voice, angrily. 

“ Ah !" cried Chicot, “ then I have sinned deeply." 

“ And you have made others sin by your example." 

It is true." 

“ Especially that poor St. Luc; and if you do not send him 
home to-morrow to his wife, there will be no pardon for 
you.” 

“ Ah !" said Chicot to the king, ** the voice seems to be 
friendly to the house of Cossd." 

** And you must make him a duke, to recompense him foi 
his forced stay.” 

‘‘ Peste 1” said Chicot ; ** the angel is much interested for 
M, de St Luc," 

“ Oh !" cried the king, without listening, “ this voice from on 
high will kill me.” 

“ Voice from the side, you mean,” said Chicot 
How ! voice from the side?" 

“ Yes ; can you not hear that the voice comes from that wall, 
Henri? — the angel lodges in the Louvre." 

“ Blasphemer !” 

“ Why, it is honourable for you ; but you do not seem to re- 
cognise it. Go and visit him ; he is only separated from you 
by thal partition.” 

A ray of the moon falling on Chicot’s face, showed it to the 
king so laughing and amused, that he said, ” Wiat 1 you dare 
to laugh ?" 

Yes, and so will you in a minute. Be reasonable, and do 
as I tell you. Go and see if the angel be not in the next 
room." 

But if he speak again?" 

‘^Wclf, I am here to answer. He is vastly credulous. For 
the last quarter of an hour I have been talking, and he has not 
recognised me. It is not clever !” 

Henri frowned. ** I begin to believe you are right; Chicot,” 
said he. ' 

‘‘Go, then,” 

HenrP opened softly the door which led into the corridor. 
He had scarcely enter^ it, when he heard the voice redoubling 
)ts reproaches, and Chicot replying. 
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Yes,” said the voice, ** you are as inconstant os a woman, 
as soft as a Sybarite, as irreligious as a heathen.” 

*‘Ohr whined Chicot, “is it my fault if I have such a soft 
skin — Such white hands — such a changeable mind ? But from 
to-day I will alter — I will wear coarse linen ” 

However, as Henri advanced, he found that Chicot’s voice 
grew fainter, and the other louder, and that it seemed to come 
from St. Luc’s room, in which he could see a light. He stooped 
down and peeped through tlie keyhole, and immediately grew 
pale with anger. 

“ Par la mordieu f ’ murmured he, “ is it possible that they 
have dared to play such a trick ?” 

This is what he saw through the key-hole. St. Luc, in a 
dressing-gown, was roaring through a tube the words which he 
had found so dreadful, and beside him, leaning on his shoulder, 
was a lady in white, who every now and then took the tube 
(fom him, and called tlirougli something herself, while stifled 
bursts of laughter accompanied each sentence of Chicot’s, who 
continued to answer in a doleful tone. 

“ Jeanne de Cossc in St. Luc’s room I A hole in the wall I 
such a trick on me ! Oh I they shall pay dearly for it I” And 
with a vigorous kick he burst open tlie door. 

Jeanne rushed behind the curtains to hide herself, while St. 
Luc, his face full of terror, fell on his knees before the king, 
who was pale with rage. 

“ Ah I” cried Chicot, from the bed, “ Ah I mercy I — Holy 
Virgin ! I am dying I” 

Henri, seizing, in a transport of rage, the trumpet from the 
hands of St Luc, raised it as if to strike. But St Luc jumped 
up and cried — 

“ Sires I am a gentleman ; you liave no right to strike me 1” 

Henri dashed the trumpet violently on the ground Some 
one picked it up ; it was Chicot, who, hearing the noise, judged 
that his presence was necessary as a mediator. He ran to the 
curtain, and, drawing out poor Jeanne, all trembling — 

“Oh 1 said he, “Adam and Eve after the Fall You send 
them awajr, Henri, do you not ?'* 

Yes.” 

“ Then I will be the exterminating angel.” 

And throwing himself between the king and St and 
waving the trumpet over the heads of the guilty couple, said — 

“ This is my Paradise, which you have lost by your disobo 
dicnce ; 1 forbid you to return to it” 
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Then he whispered to St Luc, who had his arm round his 
wife — 

If you have a good horse, kill it, but be twenty leagues from 
here before to-morrow.’^ 


CHAPTER X. 

HOW BUSSV WENT TO SEEK FOR THE REALITY OF HIS 
DREAM. 

When Bussy returned home again, he was still thinking of his 
dream. * 

Morbleu T said he, ‘‘ it is impossible that, a dream should 
have left such a vivid impression on my mind. I see it all so 
clearly ; — the bed, the lady, the doctor. I must seek for it~r 
surely 1 can lind it again.^* Then Bussy, after having the band- 
age of his wo .4nd resettled by a valet, put on high boots, took 
his sword, wrapped himself in his cloak, and set off for the same 
place where he had been nearly murdered the night before, and 
nearly at the same hour. 

He went in a litter to the Rue Roi-de-Sicile, then got out, 
and told his servants to wait for him. It was about nine in the 
evening, the curfew had sounded, and Paris was deserted. Bussy 
arrived at the Bastille, then he sought for the place where his 
j|horse had fallen, and thought he had found it ; he next endea> 
voured to repeat his movements of the night before, retreated 
to the wall, and examined every door to find the comer against 
which he had leaned, but all the doors seemed alike. 

** Pardieu !” said he, “ if I were to knock at each of these 
doors, question all the lodgers, spend looo crowns to make 
valets and old women speak, I might learn what I want to 
know. There are fifty houses ; it would take me at least five 
nights.*^ 

As he spoke, he perceived a small and trembling light ap 
preaching. 

This light advanced slowly, and irregularly, stopping occasion 
ally, movmg on again, and going first to the right, then to the, 
>eft, then, for a minute, commg straight on, antf again diverging. 
Bussy leaned against a door, ^d waited. The l^ht continu^ 
to advance, and soon he coula jiee a black igme, which, as it 
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advanced, took the form of a man, holding a lantern in his left 
hand. He appeared to Bussy to belong to the honourable fra- 
ternity of drunkards, for nothing else seemed to exphiin the 
eccentric movements of the lantern. At last he slipped over a 
piece of ice, and fell. Bussy was about ro come fotward and 
offer his assistance, but the man and the lantern were quickly 
up again, and advanced directly towards him, when he saw, to 
his great surprise, that the man had a bandage over his eyes. 

** Well !’^ thought he, “ it is a strange thing to play at blind 
man's buff with a lantern in your hand Am I beginning to 
dream again? And, good heavens I he is talking to himself. If 
he be not drunk or mad, he is a mathematician." 

This last sunnise was suggested by the words that Bussy 
heard 

**488, 489, 490,’^ munnured the man, “ it must be near here.** 
And then he raised liis bandage, and finding himself in front of 
^ house, examined it attentively. 

“No, it is not this," he said. Then, putting back his ban- 
dage, he recommenced his walk and his calculations. 

^‘491, 492, 493, 494 ; I must be close.'' And he raised his 
bandage agaijj, and, approaching the door next to that against 
which Bussy was standing, began again to examine. 

“ Hum !" said he, ** it might, but all these doors are so 
alike.” 

The same reflection I have just made," thought Bussy. 

However, the mathematician now advanced to the next door, 
and going up to it, found himself face to &ce with Bussy. ^ ^ 

“ Oh V cried he, stepping back. 

^ Oh !” cried Bussy. 

“ It is not possible.” 

“ Yes ; but it is extraordinary. You are the doctor 

“ And you the gentleman ?** 

‘‘Just so.” 

“ Mon Dieu I how strange.” 

“ I'he doctor,” continued Bussy, “ who yesterday dressed a 
wound for a gentleman ?” 

“ Yes, in the right side" 

“ Exactly so. You had a gentle, light, and skilful hand*” 

^ “ Ah, sir, I did not expect to find you here.” 

“ But what were you looking for?" 

“ The house” 

**Then you do jpot know it?' * 
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How should I ? they brought me here with ray eyes ban 
daged” 

‘‘ Then you really came here T 
Either to this house or llie next/* 

“ Then I did not dream ?** 

Dream ?" 

“ I confess I feared it was all a dream. * 

‘‘ Ah ! I fancied there was some mystery.” 

“ A mystery which you must help me to unravel.” 

“Willingly.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Monsieur, to such a question I ought, perhaps, to reply by 
looking fierce, and saying, * Yours, monsieur, if you piease ; but 
you have a long sword, and I only a lancet ; you seem to me a 
gentleman, and I cannot appear so to you, for I am wet and 
dirty. Therefore, I reply frankly : I an) called Remy-le- 
Haudouin.” ( ^ 

** Very well, monsieur ; I thank you. I am I^ouis de Cler- 
mont, Comte de Bussy.*^ 

“ Bussy d' Amboise! the hero Bussy!” cried the young 
doctor, joyfully. '‘What, monsieur, you are that famous 
Bussy ?** 

** I am Bussy,’* replied he. “ And now, wet and dirty as you 
are, will you satisfy my curiosity ?*' 

“The fact is,” said the young man, “ that I shall be obliged, 
like Epaminondas tlie Theban, to stay two days at home, for I 
have but one doublet and trousers. But, pai^on, you did me 
the honour to question me. I think T 

“ Yes, monsieur, I t^ked you how you came to this house?” 

“ M. le Comte, this is how it happened \ I lodge in the Rue 
Beauheillis, 502 steps from here. I am a poor surgeon, not 
unskilful, I hope.” 

“ I can.answer for that” 

“And who has studied much, but without any indents. 
Seven or eight days ago, a man having received behind the 
Arsenal a stab with a knife, I sewed up the wound, and cured 
him. This made for me some reputation in the neighbour- 
hood, to which I attribute the happiness of having been last 
night awoke by a pretty voice.” 

“ A woman’s ?” 

“Yes, but, rustic as I am, I knew it to be the voice of a ser- 
irant I know them welL’^ 
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And what did you do ?** 

“ I rose and opened my door, but scarcely had I done so, 
when two little hands, not very soft, but not very hard, put a 
bandage over my eyes, without saying anything.’* 

“ ‘ Oh !* she said, * come, do not try to see where you arc 
going, be discreet, here is your recompense and she placed in 
my hand a purse.” 

“Ah ! and what did you say?” 

That I was ready to follow my charming conductress. I 
did not know if she were charming or not, but I thought that 
the epithet, even if exaggerated, could do no harm.” 

“ And you asked no more ?” 

“ I had often read these kinds of histories in books, and 1 
had remarked that they always turned out well for the doctor. 
Therefore I followed, and I counted 498 paces.” 

“ Good ; then this must be the door.” 

* “It cannot be far off, at all events, unless she led me by 
ome detour, which I half suspect” 

“ But did she pronounce no name Y 
“ None.” 

“ But you remarked something ?” 

“ All that one could with one’s fingers, a door with nails, then 

a passage, and then a staircase ” 

“On the left?” 

“ Yes ; and I counted the steps. Then I think we came to 
a corridor, for they opened three doors.” 

“Well ?” 

“Then I heard another voice, and that belonged to the 
o^istress, I am sure ; it was sweet and cenile.” 

“ Yes, yes, it was hers.” 

“ Good, it was hers.” 

“ I am sure of it” 

“ Then they pushed me into the room where you were, and 

told me to take off my bandage, when I saw you ” 

“Where was I?” 

“On a bed.” 

“ A bed of white and gold damask T 
‘‘Yes.” 

“ In a room hung with tapestry ?” 

“Justsa” ” 

“And a painted ceiling ?” 

"Yes, and between two windows * 
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"A portrait?*' 

** Representing a woman about nineteen 
Yes.” 

“ Blonde, and beautiful as an angel 
** More beautiful.” 

“ Bravo ! what did you do then?” 

“ I dressed your v;ound.” 

** And, ma foi ! very well.” 

As well as I could.” 

“ Admirably ! this morning it was nearly well." 

It is thanks to a balm I have composed, and which appears 
to me sovereign, for many times, not knowing who to ^practise 
upon, I have made wounds on myself, and they were always well 
in two or three days.” 

My dear M. Remy, you are a charming doctor. Well, 
afterwards ?” ' ^ 

You fainted again. The voice asked me how yju were.” 

** From whence ?” 

** From a room at the side.” 

Sp you did not see her ?” 

No." 

And you replied ?” 

“Thai the wound was not dangerous, and in twenty-fouc 
hours would be well." 

“ She seemed pleased ?” 

“ Charmed ; for she cri^.^d, * I am very glad of that.^ ” 

“ My dear M. R<fmy, I will make your fortune. Well ?” 

“ That was all ; I had no more to do ; and the voice said 

<M. Rdmy 

“ She knew your name ?*' 

“Yes; ‘ M. R^my,' said she, ‘be a man of honour to the 
last ; da not compromise a poor woman carried away by an 
excess of humanity, 'l ake your bandage, and let them take 
you straight home.’ ” 

“ You promised ?” 

“ I gave my word.” 

“ And you kept il ?” 

“ As you see, for 1 am seeking now*” 

“You are an honest man. and here is my hand,” cried 
Bussy. 

“ Monsieur, it will be an eternal glory forme to hare touched 
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the hand of Bussy d*Amboise. However, I have a scruple. 
There were ten pistoles in the purse.” 

“Well?” 

“ It is too much for a man who charges five sous for liis visits, 
when he does not give them gratis, and I was seeking tlic 
house ” 

“ To return the purse T 
“Just so.” 

“ My dear M. Rdmy, it is too much delicacy ; you have earned 
the money well, and may surely keep it.” 

“ You think so said R^my, well pleased. 

“ But I also am in your debt ; indeed, it was I who ought to 
liave paid you, and not the lady. Come, give me your confi- 
dence. What do you do in Paris ?” 

“ What do I do ? I do nothing ; but I would if I had a con- 
nection.” 

^ “Well, that is just right ; I will give you a patient. Will you 
have me I am famous practice ; for there is scarcely a day 
when I do not deface God's noblest work for others, or they for 
me. Will you undertake the care of all the holes 1 make in the 
skin of others, or others in mine ?” 

“ Ah, M. le Comte ! this honour.” 

“ No j you are just the man I want. You shall come ana 
live with me ; you shall have your own rooms, and your own 
servants ; accept, or you will really annoy me.” 

“ M. le Comte, I am so overjoyed, I cannot express it. I 

will work — I will make a connection ” 

“ But, no, I tell you, I keep you for myself and my friends. 
Now, do you remember anything more ?” 

‘‘ Nothing.” 

“ Ah, well ! help me to find out, if it be possible.' 

“ I wdL” 

“ And you, who are a man of observation, how do you ac- 
count for it, that after being doctored by you, I found myself 
by the Temple, close to the ditch.” 

“You r 

“ Yes, I. Did you help to take me there T 
Certainly not, and I should have opposed it if they had 
consulted me ; for the cold might have done you much 
harm.” 

“ Then I can tell nothing. Will you search a little more 
with me ?** 
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“ I will, if you wish it ; but I much fear it will be useless for 
all these houses are alike.’* 

“ Well, we must come again by day.'* 

Yes ; but then we shall be seen.** 

‘^Then we must inquire.** 

We will, monseigneur.** 

“ And we shall unravel the mystery. Be sure, Rdmy, 
there are two of us to work.’* 


CHAPTER 


M. BRYAN DE MONSOREAU. 


It was more than joy, it was almost delirium, which agitated 
Bussy when he had acrjuired the certainty that the lady of hiS 
dream was a reality, and had, in fact, given him that generous 
hospitality of which he had preserved the vague remembrance 
in his heart He would not let the young doctor go, but, dirty 
as he was, made him get into the litter with him ; he feared that 
if he lost sight of him, he too would vanish like a dream. He 
would have liked to t^k all night of the unknown lady, and ex- 
plain to R^my how superior she was even to her portrait ; but 
Rdmy, beginning his functions at once, insisted that he should 
go to bed ; fatigue and pain gave the same counsel, and these 
united powers carried the point 
The next day, on awaking, he found Rdmy at his bedside. 
The young man could hardly believe in hi^ good fortune, and 
wanted to sec Bussy again to be sure of it 

** Well !** said he, how are you, M. le Comte ?** 

“ Quite well, my dear Esculapius ; and you, are you satis- 
fied r 


** So satished, my generous protector, that I would not change 
places with the king. But I now must see the wound.*^ 

Look.’* And Bussy turned round for the young surgeon to 
take off the bandage. All looked well ; the wound was nearly 
closed. Bussy, quite happy, had slept well, and sleep and hap- 
piness had aid^ the doctor. 

** Well,** said Bussy, what do you say ?** 
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should send me back to the Rue Bcauheillis, five hundred paces 
from the famous house/* 

‘‘ Which we will find, will we not, Rtfmy y* 

“ I should think so.’* 

** WelU my friend, look on yourself as one of the house, and 
to^lay, while you move your things, let me go to tlie fC»tc of the 
installation of the new chief huntsman.” 

“ Ah ! you want to commit follies already/* 

“No, I promise to be very reasonable/* 

“ But you must ride/' 

** It is necessary/’ 

“ Have you a horse with an easy pace r 
“ I have four to choose from/* 

“ Well, take for to-day the one you would choose for the lady 
of the portrait you know,” 

“ Know I Ah, Rt5my, you have found the way to my heart 
for ever j I feared you would prevent me from going to this 
chase, or rather this imitation of one, and all the ladies of the 
Court, and many from the City, will be admitted to it. Now, 
RAny, this lady may be there. She certainly is not a simple 
bourgeoise — those tapestries, that be^l, so much luxury as well 
as good taste, show a woman of quality, or, at least, a rich one. 
If I were to meet her there !” 

** All is possible,” replied R^my, philosophically. 

^ Except to find the house,” sigh^ Bussy. “Or to penetrate 
when Ve have found it.” 

“ Oh 1 I have a method.” 

‘‘What is it?” 

“Get another sword wound.” 

Good ; that gives me the hope that you will keep me." 

“ Be easy, I feel as if I had known you for twenty years, and 
could not do without you/* 

The handsome face of the young doctor grew radiant with 

ioy^ 

“Well, then,” said be, “it is decided ; you go to the chase to 
look forihe lady, and I go to look for the house/* 

“ It will be curious if we each succeed/’ 

There had been a great chase commanded in the Bois dc 
Vinqsnnes, for M. de Monsorcau to enter oniiis functions of 
chief huntsman. Most people had believed, from scene 
of the day before, that the king wouhi not attend, and much 
astonishment was expressed when k was announced that he had 
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set off with his brother and all the court The rendezvous was 
at the Point St Louis. It was thus they named a cross-road 
where the martyr king used to sit under an oak-tree and ad- 
minister justice. Every one was therefore assembled here at 
nine o'clock, when the new officer, object of the general curiosity, 
unknown as he was to almost every one, appeared on a mag- 
nificent black horse. All eyes turned towards him. 

He was a man about thirty-five, tall, marked by the small-pox, 
and with a disagreeable expression. Dressed in a jacket of 
green cloth braided with silver, with a silver shoulder belt, on 
, which the king’s arms were embroidered in gold; on his head 
a cap with a long plume ; in his left hand a spear, and in his 
right the i^stortuaire* destined for the king, M. de Monsoreau, 
might look like a terrible warrior, but not certainly like a hand- 
some cavalier. 

‘‘ Fie ! what an ugly figure you have brought ds, monseigneur, ” 
said Bussy, to the Due d'Anjou, “ are these the sort of gentle- 
men that your favour seeks for out of the provinces ? Certainly, 
one could hardly find such in Paris, which is nevertheless as 
well stocked with ugliness. They say that your highness made 
a great jioint of the king’s appointing this man.'* 

M, de Monsoreau has served me well, and I recompense 
him,” replied the duke. 

“ Well said, monseigneiir, it is rare for princes to be grateful ; 
but if that be all, I also have served you well, and should wear 
the embroidered jacket more gracefully, I trust, than M. de 
Monsoreau. He has a red beard, I see also, which is an ad- 
ditional beauty.” 

I never knew that a man must be an Apollo, or Antinous, 
to fill an office at court.’* 

“ You never heard it ; astonishing !” 

‘‘ I consult the heart and not the face — the services rendered 
and promiseil.” 

“ Your highness will say I am very envious ; but I search, 
and uselessly, I confess, to discover what service this Monsoreau 
'•an have rendered you.” 

‘‘ You are too curious, Russy,** said the duke, angrily. 

“ Just like princes,** cried Bussy, with his ordinary freedom, 

The c^tortualre was a stii-k, which the chief huntsman presented to 
the king, to put aside the branches of the trees when he was going at full 
jullop. 
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they ask yo\i everything j but if you ask a question in return, 
you are too curious.’* 

“ Well ! go and a.:h M, dc Monsorcau, himself.** 

** Ah ! you are rigiu. He is but a simple gentleman, and il 
he do not reply, 1 sliall know what to say.*' 

<‘Whai?” 

“ 'I'ell him he is impertinent/* And, turning from the prince, 
Bussy approached M. de Monsorcau, who was in the midst of 
the circle. 

Bussy approached, gay and smiling, and his hat in his hand. 

** Pardon, monsieur, but you seem all alone. Is it that the 
favour which you enjoy has already made you enemies?” 

I do not know, monsieur, but it is probable. But, may I 
ask. to what 1 owe the honour that you do me in invading njy 
solitude ?” 

Ma foi; to the great admiration that M, le Due d*A»jou has 
ins{)ircd in me for you.” 

“ How so ?” 

By recounting to me the exphnt for which you w'cre made 
chief lunUsman.” 

M. dc Monsorcau grew so frightfully pale, that the marks in 
his face looked like black spots on his yellow skin ; at the •'^mc 
lime lie looked at Pmssy in a manner that portended a violent 
storm. Bussy saw that he had done wTong ; but lie was not a 
man to draw back ; on tlm contrary, he was one of tliosc who 
generally repair an indiscretion by an iiiiperlincnce 

“You say, monsieur,” said ^^onso^calI, “ that the duke re- 
counted to you my last exploit ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur, but I should much like to hear the story 
from your own lips.” 

M.’de Monsorcau clasped his dagger tighlcr in liis hand, as 
thougli he longed to attack Bussy. 

“ Ma foi, monsieur,” said he, “I was (iuiie dis[;ose<l to grant 
your retpiest, and recognise your courtesy, but unforitinalely 
here is the king arriving, so we must leave it for another time.” 

Indeed, the king, mounted on his favourite .Spanish liorse, 
advanced rapidly towards them. He loved handsome faces, 
and was therefore little pleased with that of M. dc Monsorcau. 
How’ever, he accepted, with a good grace, the estortuaire which 
he presented to him, kneeling, according to custom. As soon 
as the king was armed, the chase commenced* 

watched narrowly every one that passed, looking fot 
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the original of the portrait, but in vain ; there were pretty, even 
beautiful and charming women, but not the charming creature 
whom he sought for. He was reduced to conversation, and the 
company of his ordinary friends. Antragues, always laughing 
and talking, was a great amusement. 

“Wc have a frightful chief huntsman,” said he to Bussy, 

“ do you not think so ?” 

** I. find him horrible ; what a family it must be if his children 
are like him. Do you know his wife 
“ He is not married.^^ 

“ How do you know ?” 

From Madame de Vendron, who finds him very handsome, 
and would willingly make him her fourth husband. See how 
she keeps near him.” 

** What property has he ?” 

** Oh ! a great deal in Anjou. 

“ Then he is rich?” # 

They say so, but that is all ; he is not of very good birth. 
But see, there is M. le Due d’ Anjou calling to you.” 

" Ah 1 ma foi, he must wait. I am curious about this man. 

I find him singular, I hardly know why. And such an odd 
name.” 

“ Oh ! it comes from Mons Soricis ; Livarot knows all about 

that — I fere, Livarot j this Monsoreau ” 

“ Well.” 

Tell us what you know about him ” 

** Willingly. Firstly, I am afraid of him.” 

“ Good ; that is what you think ; now tell us what you know.” 

Listen. I was going home one night ” 

** It begins in a terrible manner.” 

** Pray let me finish. It was about six months ago, I was 
returning from my uncle D’Entragues, through the wood of 
M^ridor^ when all at once I heard a frightful cry, and I saw 
pass, with an empty saddle, a white horse, rushing through the 
wood. I rode on, and at the end of a long avenue, darkened 
by the approaching shades of night, I saw a man on a black 
horse ; he seemed to fly. Then I heard again the same cry, 
and I distinguished before him on the saddle a woman, on 
whose mouth he had his hand. I had a gun in my hand — you 
know I aim well, and 1 should have killed him, but my gun 
missed fire.” 

“Well?” 
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I asked a .voodcutter who this gentleman on the black horse 
was, and he said, " M. de Monsorcau.* 

Well/^ said Antragues, “ it is not so uncommon to carry 
away a woman, is it, Bussy ?” 

** No ; but, at least, one might let them cry out.’* 

“ And who was the woman ?’* 

‘‘That I do not know ; but he has a bad reputation/* 

“ Do you know anything else about him ?” 

“ No ; but he is much feared by his tenantry. However, he 
is a good hunter, and will fill his post better tlian St. Luc w^ould 
have done, for whom it was first destined.’* 

‘‘ Dv) you know where St. Luc is ?” 

“ No ; is he still the king’s prisoner?” 

“ Not at all ; he set off at one o’ duck this morning to visii 
his country house wuth his wife.” 

“ Banished 
“ It looks like it” 

“Impossible !’* 

“ True as the gospel ; Marshal de Bris.sac told me so this 
morning.” 

“ Well ! it has served M. dc Monsoreau ” 

“ Ah ! I know now.” 

“ Know what ?” 

“ The service that he rendered to the duke/' 

“Who? St Luc?” 

“ No ; Monsoreau.” 

“ Really/* 

“ Yes, you shall see j come with me,” and Bussy, followed by 
Livarot and Antragues, galloped after the Due d'Anjou. 

“ Ah, monseigneur,’* said he, “ what a precious man M. de 
Monsoreau is.” 

“ Ah ! really ; then you spoke to him ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And asked him what he had done for me?** 

“ Certainly ; that was all I spoke to him for.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“ Ke courteously confessed that he was your purveyor/* 

“ Of game ?** 

“ No } of women, 

“ What do you mean, Bussy ?*' cried the duke, angrily. 

“ I mean, monseigneur, that he carries away women for you 
on his great black horse, and that as they are ignorant of the 
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honour reserved for them, he puts his hand on tlieir mouths to 
prevent their crying out’' 

The duke frowned, and ground his teeth with anger, grew 
pale, and galloped on so fast, that Bussy and his companions 
were left in the rear. 

“ Ah ! ah ! it seems that the joke is a good one,” said An* 
tragues. 

“ And so much the better, that every one does not seem to 
find it a joke,” said Bussy. 

A moment after, they heard the duke's voice calling Bussy. 
He went, and found the duke laughing. 

“ Oh !” said he, “ it ap[)ears that what I said was droll.” 

i am not laughing at what you said.” 

** So much the worse ; I should have liked to have made a 
prince laugh, who hardly ever does so.” 

“ I laugh at your inventing a false story to find out the true 
one.” 

No, I told you the truth.” 

Well, then, as we are alone, tell me your little history. 
Where did it happen ?” 

In the wood of Mt^ridor.” 

The duke grew pale again, but did not speak. 

“ Decidedly,” thought Bussy, “ the duke is mixed up with 
that story. Pardieu ! monscigneur,” said he, ‘^as M. de Mon 
soreau seems to have found the method of pleasing you so well 
teach it to me.” 

Pardieu ! yes, Bussy, I will tell you how. Listen ; I met, 
by chance, at church, a charming woman, and as some features 
of her face, which I only saw through a veil, recalled to me a 
lady whom I had much loved, I followed her, and found out 
where she lived. I have gained over her servant, and have a 
key of the house.” 

“ AVqII, monseigneur, all seems to go well for you.” 

** But they say she is a great prude, although free, young, and 
beautiful.” 

“ Ah 1 you are romancing.” 

‘‘ Well, you are brave, and love me 

** I have my days.” 

“ For being brave ?” 

“ No, for loving you,” 

“ Well, is this one of the days?” 

I will try and make it one, if I ran serve your highness * 
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**WelI, 1 want you to do for me what ir»<^st people , do foi 
themselves.” 

‘‘ Make love to her, to find out if she be a prude ?’* 

No, find out if she has a lover, 1 want you to lay in wait 
and discover who the man is that visits her.” 

** There is a man then ?” 

I fear so.” 

“ Lover, or husband ?” 

That is what I want to know.” 

** And you want me to find out ?” 

“If you will do me that great favour ” 

“ You will make me the next chief huntsman.** 

“ I have never yet done anything for you.’’ 

Oh ! you have discovered that at last.*' 

“ Well, do you consent?” 

“ do \yatch the lady ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Monscigneur, I confess 1 do not like the commission.” 

“ You oiTcred to do me a service, and you draw back already !*’ 
“ because you want me to be a spy.” 

I ask you as a friend.” 

“ Monseigneur, this is a sort of thing that every man must do 
for himself, even if he be a prince.” 

‘‘ Then you refuse ?” 

“Mafoi! yes.” 

The duke frowned. “ Well, 1 wall go myself,” said he, “ and 
if I am killed or wounded, I shall say that I begged my friend 
Bussy to undertake the task, and that for tlie first time he was 
prudent” 

“ Monseigneur, you said to me the other night, * Bussy, I hate 
all those minions of the king s who are always laughing at and 
insulting us ; go to this w edding of St Luc’s, pick a quarrel and 
try to get rid of them.* I went ; thc 7 weic five, and I was alone. 
I defied them all ; they laid wait for me, attacked me all together, 
and killed rny horse, yet I wounded three of them. To-day 
you ask me to wrong a woman. Pardon, monscigneur, but that 
is past the service which a prince should exact from a gallant 
man, and I refuse.” 

“So be it; I will do ray w'ork myself, or with Aurilly, as 1 
have done already.” 

Oh !” said Bussy, with a sudden thought 
“ What r 
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Were you engaged or it the night when you saw the am 
bush laid for me ?” 

** Just so.” 

“Then your beautiful unknown lives near the Bastille.” 

“ Opposite the Rue St. Catherine. It is a dangerous place, 
as you know.” 

ilas your highness been there since?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ And you saw ?” 

“ A man spying all abou*^ and who at last stopped at her 
door.” 

“ Was he alone?' 

“Yes, at first. Afterwards he was joined by another, with a 
lantern in his hand.” 

Ah r* 

“Hien they began to talk together, and at last, tired of 
ing, I went away. And before I venture into the house, where 
I might be killed ” 

“You would like one of your friends to try it.” 

“I'hcy would not have my enemies, nor run the same risk ;aiKl 
then they might report to me ” 

“ In your place I would give up this woman.” 

“No, she is too beautiful.” 

“ You said you hardly saw her.” 

^ “ 1 saw her enougli to distinguish splendid blonde hair, mag^ 
nificent eyes, and such a complexion !” 

“ Ah ! ah !” 

“You understand! one does not easily renounce sucl\ a 
woman.” 

“No, I feel for you." 

“ You jest” 

“ No, on my word, and the proof is, that if you will give me 
my insUuctionSj, I will watch this evening.” 

“ You retract your decision.” 

“ Inhere is no one but the pO|)e infallible ; now tell me what 
I am to do.” 

“ You will have to hide a little way off', and if a man enter, 
follow him to find out who he is.” 

“ But if, in entering, he dose the door behind him ?” 

“ I told you I had a key.” 

“ All ! true ; then there is only one more thing to fear, that 
I sliould follow a wrong man to a wrong door.” 
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You cannot mistake ; this door is the door of an alley, and 
at the end of the alley there is a staircase ; mount twelve steps, 
and you will be in a corridor.” 

“ How do you know all this, if you have never been in ?” 

“ Did I not tell you 1 had gained over the servant ? She 
told me all,” 

“ Mon Dicu ! how convenient it is to be a prince. I should 
have had to find out all for myself, which would have taken me 
an enormous time, and I might have failed after alL** 

“ Then you consent ?** 

Can I refuse your highness? But will you come with me 
to show me the house 

‘‘ Useless ; as we return from the chase, we will make a 
detour, and pass through the Porte St. Antoine, and I will point 
it out to you.” 

“Very well, and what am I to do to the man if he comes ?” 

“ Only follow him till you learn who he is. I leave to you 
your mode of action. And not a word to any one.” 

“ No, on my honour.” 

“ And you wall go alone ?” 

“ Quite.” 

Well, then, it is settled ; I show you the door on our way 
home ; then you come with me, and I give you the key.” 

Bussy and the prince then rejoined the rest. The king was 
charmed with the manner in which M. de Monsoreau had con- 
ducted the chase, 

“ Monseigneur,” then said M. de Monsoreau to the duke, 
“ I owe my place and these compliments to you.” 

“ But you know that you must go to-night to Fontainebleau, 
where the king will hunt to-morrow and llie day after.’^ 

“ I know, monseigneur ; I am prepared to start to-night 

Ah, M. de Monsoreau, there is no more rest for you,” said 
Bussy, “ you wished to be chief huntsman, and you are so, and 
now you will have at least fifty nights' rest less than other men. 
l.uckily you are not married.” 

At this joke, Monsoreau's face was covered once more with 
that hideous paleness which gave to him so sinister an aspect 
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CHAPTER XIL 

HOW BUSSY FOUND BOTH THE PORTRAIT AND TH£ ORIGINAL. 

The chase terminated about fouro^clock in the evening, and at 
five all the court returned to Paris. As they passed by the 
Bastille, the duke said to Bussy, “ Look to the right, at that 
little wooden house v;ith a statue of the Virgin before it ; well, 
count four houses from lliat It is the fifth you have to go to, 
just fronting the Rue St. Catherine.” 

I see it ; and look ! at the sound of the trumpets announc- 
ing the king, all the windows are filled with gazers.” 

“ hlxcept the one I show you, where the curtains remain 
closed.” 

“ But there is a corner lifted,” said Bussy, with a beating 
heart 

‘^Yes, but we can see nothing. The lady is well guarded. 
However, that is the house.” 

When Bussy returned, he said to R^my, ‘^Have you discovered 
the house ?” 

“ No, monseigneur.” 

“ Well, I believe I have been more lucky,” 

“ How so, monsieur, have you been seeking T 

“ I passed through the street.” 

“ And you recognised the house ?* 

Providence, my dear friend, has mysterious ways/' 

“ Then you are sure ?” 

“ Not sure, but I hope.” 

And when shall I know if you are right 
'Fo-morrow morning.” 

“ Meanwhile, do you want me ?” 

Noj my dear Remy.” 

Shall I not follow you ?” 

Impossible.” 

** Be prudent, monseigneur.” 

“ Ah I the recommendation is useless, my prudence is well 
known.” 

Bussy dined like a man who does not know when he will sup, 
then, at eight o'clock, choosing tlie best of his swords, and 
attaching, in spite of the king’s orders, a pair of pistols to his 
belt, went in his litter to the comer of the Rue St Paul 
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He easily recognised the house again, and then, wrapped in 
liis cloak, liid at the corner of the street, determined to wait loi 
two liours, and at the end of tliat time, if no one came, to act 
for himself. He had scarcely been there ten minutes, when he 
saw two cavaliers coming. One of them dismounted, gave Iiis 
horse to the other, who was pro])ably a lackey, and who went 
away with the horses, and advanced towards the house pointed 
out to Du'isy, and, after glancing round to see if lie were ob- 
served, opened the door and went in. Bussy wailed two or 
til roc minutes, and then follow’ed liim. He advanced slowly and 
softly, found the siaiicasc, and went up. In the corridor he 
stopjied, fur he heard a voice say, “Gertrude, tell your mistress 
that it is I, and that I must come in.” 

This was said in an imperious tone, and, a minute after, Bus.sy 
heard a woman’s voice say : 

Pass into the drawing room, monsieur, and madame will 
come to YOU.” 

Then ho heard the sound of a door shutting. He made a 
few stejis silently, and extending his band, felt a door; he went 
in, found a second, in which was a key; he turned it, and entered 
tlic room tremblingly. The room in which he found himself 
was dark, excejU from tlie light shining from another. By this 
he could see two windows, hung with tajicstry, which sent a 
thrill of joy through the young man’s heart. On the ceiling he 
could faintly see the mythological figures ; he extended his 
hand, and felt the sculptured bed. I’here wa.s no more doubt, 
he was in the room where he had awakened the night of his 
wound. 

Biissy hid behind the bed-curtains to listen. He heard in 
the adjoining room the impatient step of the unknown ; from 
time to time he stopped, murmuring between his teeth, “Will 
she come ?’* 

Presently a door opened, and the rustling of a silk dress 
struck on Ihissy's ear. Then he heard a woman’s voice, ex- 
pressive at once of fear and disdain, saying : 

“ Here I am, monsieur, what do you want now ?” 

“ Madame,” replied the man, “ I have the honour of telling 
you that, forced to set off to-morrow morning for Fontainebleau, 
1 come to pass the night with you.” 

“ Do you bring me news of my father T* 

“ Madame, listen to me ” 

“ Monsieur, you know what we agreed yesterday, when I 
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consented to become your wife, that, before all things, either 
my father should come to Paris, or I should go to him.” 

“ Madame, as soon as I return from Fontainebleau, I give you 
my word of honour, but meanwhile " 

“Oh ! monsieur, do not close that door, it is useless; I will 
not pass a single night under the same roof with you until you 
bring me my father.” And the lady, who spoke thus, whistled 
through a sUver whistle, which was then the manner of calling 
servants. 

Immediately the door opened, and a young, vigorous-looking 
girl entered. As she went in, she left the door open, which 
threw a strong light into the room where Bussy was hid, and 
between the two windows he saw the portrait. Bussy now crept 
noiselessly along to where he could peep into the room. How- 
ever carefully he moved, the floor creaked. At the noise the 
lady turned, she was the original of the portrait. The man, 
seeing her turn, turned also ; it was M. de Monsoreau. 

Ah 1’’ thought Bussy, “ the white horse, the woman carried 
away, there is some terrible history.” 

Bussy, as we have said, could see them both ; she, standing 
up, pale and disdainful. He, not pale, but livid, agitated his 
foot impatiently. 

“ Madame,” said he, at last, “ do not hope to continue with 
me this character of a persecuted woman ; you are at Paris, in 
my house, and, still more, you are Comtesse de Monsoreau, that 
is to say, my wife.’* 

“ If I am your wife, why refuse to conduct me to my father ? 
Why continue to hide me from the eyes of the w'orld ?” 

“You have forgotten the Due d’Anjou, inadame.” 

You assured me that, once your wife, I should have no 
more to fear from him." 

“ That is to say ” 

** Ygu promised me that” 

“ But still, madame, I must take precautions.*^ 

“ Well, monsieur, when you have taken them, return to me.” 

“ Diana,” said the count, who was growing visibly angry, 
“ Diana, do not make a jest of this Siicr^ lie,” 

** Act so, monsieur, that I can have confidence in the hus* 
baud, and I will respect the marriage.” 

“ Oh ! this is too much I” cried the count “ I am in my own 
house, you are my wife, and this night you shall be mine.” 

Bussy put his hand on his sword-hilt, and made a step for- 
ward, but Diana did not isive him time to appear* 
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Stay,” said she, drawing a poignard from her belt, ** here is 
my answer,” And rushing into the room where Bussy was, she 
shut the door and locked it, while Monsoreau exhausted him- 
self in menaces and in blows on the door, 

“ If you break this door you will find me dead on the 
threshold.” 

“ And be easy, madame, you shall be revenged,” said Bussy. 

Diana was about to utter a cry, but her fear of her husband 
was strong enough to restrain her. She remained pale and 
trembling, but mute. 

M, de Monsoreau struck violently with his foot, but convinced 
that Diana would execute her menace, went out of the drawing- 
room, shutting the door violently behind him. 1 hen they 
heard him going down the stairs. 

“But you, monsieur,” said Diana, turning to Bussy, “who are 
you, and how came you here?” 

“ Madame,” said Bussy, opening the door, and kneeling before 
her, I am the man whose life you preserved. You cannot 
think that I come to your house with any bad designs.” As 
the light streamed in, Diana recopised him at once. 

“ Ah ! you here, monsieur,” cried she, clasping her hands, 
“ you were here — you heard all ?” 

“ Alas ! yes, madame.” 

“ But who are you ? your name, monsieur T 

“ Madame, I am Louis de Clermont, Comte de Bussy.” 

** Bussy ! you are the brave Bussy !” cried Diana, filling with 
joy the heart of the young man. “ Ah I Gertrude I” cried she, 
turning to her servant, who, hearing her mistress talking to some 
one, had entered in terror, “ Gertrude, I have no more to fear, 
for from this time I place myself under the safeguard of the 
most noble and loyal gentleman in France.” Then, holding 
out her hand to Bussy : 

“Rise, monsieur,” said she, “I know who you are, now you 
must know who I am.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

WHO DIANA WAS. 

Bussy rose, bewildered at his own happiness, and entered with 
Diana into the room which M. de Monsoreau had just quitted# 
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He looked at Diana with astonishment and admiration ; he had 
not dared to liope that the woman whom he had sought for, 
would eciual tlie woman of his dream, and now the reality sur- 
passed ail that he had taken for a caprice of his imagination, 
Diana was about nineteen, that is to say, in the first eclat of 
that youth and beauty which gives the purest colouring to the 
flower, the finest flavour to the fruit. There was no mistaking 
the looks of Bussy j Diana felt herself admired. At last she 
broke the silence. , 

Monsieur,” said she, “ you have told me who you are, but 
not how you came here.” 

“ Madame, the cause of my presence here wi^ come naturally 
out of the recital you have been good enough tb promise me ; 
I am sure of it, from some words of your conversation with M. 
de Monsoreau.” 

“I will tell you all, monsieur; your name has been sufficient 
to inspire me with full confidence, for I have always heard of it 
as of that of a man of honour, loyalty, and courage.” 

Bnssy bowed, and Diana went on. 

1 am the daughter of the Baron de Meridor — that is to say, 
the only heiress of one of the noblest and oldest names in 
Anjou.” 

“ 'rhere was,” said Bussy, a Baron de Meridor, who, 
although he could have saved himself, came voluntarily and 
gave up his sword at the battle of Pavia, when he heard that the 
king was a prisoner, and begged to accompany Francis to 
Madrid, p.artook his captivity, and only (quilted him tO COme tO 

France and negotiate his ransom.” 

** It was my father, monsieur, and if ever you enter the great 
hall of the Chateau de Meridor you will see, given in memory 
of this devotion, the portrait of Francis I., painted by Leonardo 

da Vinci.” Ah !” said Bussy, ‘‘in those limes kings knew 

how to recompense their followers.” 

On his return from Spain my father married. His two first 
children, sons, died. I'his was a great grief to the Baron de 
Meridor. When the king died, my father quitted the court, 
and shut himself up with his wife in the Chateau do Meridor. 
It was there that I was born, ten years after the death of my 
brothers. 

‘'Then all the love of the baron was concentrated on the 
child of his old age ; his love for me was idolatry. Three years 
after my birth I iost my motlier, and, too young to feel my loss, 
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my smiles helped to console my father. As I was all to him, 
so was he also all to me. I attained my sixteenth year with- 
out dreaming of any other world tfian that of my sheep, my 
peacocks, my swans, and my doves, without imagining that this 
life would change, or wishing that it slioulcl. 

‘‘ The castle of MeVidor was surrounded by vast forests, be- 
longing to the Due d’Anjou; they weie filled with deer and 
stags, whom no one thought of tormenting, and who had grown 
(piitc familiar to me ; some of them would even come when I 
called them, and one, a doe, my favourite Daphne, my poor 
Daphne, would come and eat out of my hand. 

One spring I had missed her for a month, and was ready to 
weep for her as for a friend, when she reappeared with two little 
fawns. At first they were afraid of me, but seeing tlieir mother 
caress me, they soon learned to do the same. 

“About this time we heard that the Due d^Anjou had sent 
a governor into the province, and that he was called the Comte 
lie Monsoreau. A week passed, during whicli every one spoke 
of the new govemor. One morning tlic woods resounded with ‘ 
tlic sound of the horn, and the barking of dogs. I ran to the 
park, and afrived just in time to sec l)aphne, followed by her 
two fawns, pass like lightning, pursued by a pack of hounds. 
An instant after, mounted on a black liorse, M. de Monsoreau 
flew past me. 

I cried out and implored pity for my poor ])rolt5gce, but he 
did not hear me. 1‘hcn I ran after him, hujung to meet either 
the count or some of his suite, and determined to implore them 
to stop this chase, which pierced my heart. I ran for some 
time without knowing where, for I had lost sight of both dogs 
and hunters. 

Soon I could not even hear them, so I sat down at the foot 
of a tree, and began to cry. I had been there about a quaitcr 
of an hour, when I heard the chase again. The noise came 
nearer and nearer, and, darting forward, I saw rny poor Dajihne 
again ] she had but one fawn with her now, the other had given 
way through fatigue. She herself was growing visibly tired, and 
the distance between her and the hounds was less than when I 

saw her first. 

As before, I exerted myself in vain to make myself 
heard. M. de Monsoreau saw noiliing but the animal he was 
chasing; he passed more quickly tlian ever, with his horn 
to his mouth, w^hich he was sounding loudly. Behind him, two 
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or three hunters animated the dogs with horn and voice. All 
passed me like a tempest, and disappeared in the forest. I wa s 
in despair, but I ran on once more, and followed a path which 
I knew led to the castle of Beaug^, belonging to the Due 
d'Anjou, and which was about six miles from the castle of 
Mdridor. It was not till I arrived there that I remembered 
that I was alone, and far from home. 

“ I confess that a vague terror seized me, and that then only 
I thought of the imprudence and folly of my conduct. I fol- 
lowed the border of the lake, intending to ask the gardener 
(who, when I had come there with my father, had often given 
me bouquets) to take me home, when all at once I heard the 
sound of the chase again. I remained motionless, listening, 
and I forgot all else. Nearly at the same moment the doe re- 
appeared, coming out of the wood on the other side of the lake, 
but pursued so closely that she must be taken immediately. 
She was alone, her second fawn had fallen, but the sight of the 
water seemed to reanimate her, and she plunged in as if she 
would have come to me. At first she swam rapidly, and I 
looked at her with tears in my eyes, and almost as breathless as 
herself ; insensibly her strength failed her, while the dogs seemed 
to grow more and more earnest in their pursuit. Soon some 
of them reached her, and, stopped by their bitCS, she CCaSCd tO 

advance. At this moment, M. de Monsoreau appeared at the 
border of the lake, and jumped off his horse. Then I collected 
all my strength to cry for pity, mth clasped hands. It seemed 
to me that he saw me, and 1 cried again. He heard me, for he 
looked at me ; then he ran towards a boat, entered it, and ad- 
vancetl rapidly towards the animal, who was fighting among the 
dogs, I did not doubt that, moved by my voice, he was hastr 
cning to bring her succour, when all at once I saw him draw 
his hunting knife, and plunge it into the neck of the poor ani- 
mal, The blood flowed out, reddening the water of the lake, 
while the poor doe uttered a doleful cry, beat the water with 
her feet, reared up, and then fell back dead. 

“ I uttered a cry almost as doleful as hers, and fell fainting 
on the bank. When I came to myself again, I was in bed, in 
a room of the chateau of Beaug^, and my father, who had been 
sent for, standing by me. As it was nothing but over-excite- 
ment, the next morning I was able to return home ; although I 
suffered for three or four days. Then my father told me, that 
de Monsoreau, who had seen me, when I was carried to the 
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castle, had come to ask after me t he had been much grieved 
when he heard that he had been the involuntary cause of my 
accident, and begged to present his excuses to me, saying, that 
he could not be happy until he had his pardon from my own 
lips. 

“ It would have been ridiculous to refuse to see him, so, in 
spite of my repugnance, I granted his request. lie came the 
next day; I felt that my behaviour must have seemed strange, 
and I excused it on the ground of rny afTection for Daphnd 
The count swore twenty times, that had he known I had any 
interest in his victim, he would have spared her with pleasure ; 
but his protestations did not convince me, nor remove the un- 
favourable impression I had formed of him. When he took 
leave, he asked my father's permission to come again. He had 
been born in Spain and educated at Madrid, and it was an 
attraction for my father to talk over the place where he had 
been so long a prisoner. Besides, the count was of good family, 
deputy-governor of the province, and a favourite, it was said, of 
the Due d'Anjou ; my father had no motive for refusing his 
request, and it was granted. Alas ! from this moment ceased, 
if not my happiness, at least my tranquillity. I soon perceived 
the impression I had made on the count ; he began tO COmc 

every day, and was full of attentions to my father, who showed 
the pleasure he took in his conversation, which was certainly 
that of a clever man. 

“One morning my father entered my room with an air graver 

than usual, but still evidently joyful. * My child, ^ said he, * you 
always have said you did not wish to leave me/ 

* Oh ! my father,’ cried I, ‘ it is my dearest wish.’ 

“‘WeU, my Diana,’ continued he, embracing me, “ it only 
depends now on yourself to have your wish realised.* I guessed 
what he was about to say, and grew dreadfully pale. 

“ ‘ Diana, my child, what is the matter ?’ cried he, 

“ * M. de Monsorcau, is it not P' stammered I. ‘ Well ?’ said 
he, astonished. ‘ Oh I never, my father, if you have any pity 
for your daughter, never * 

“ * Diana, my love/ said he, * it is not pity I have for you, 
but idolatry ; you know it ; take a week to reflect, and if 
then ' 

“ ‘ Oh I no, no/ cried I, ‘ it is useless ; not a day, not a 
minute ! No, no, no !’ and I burst into tears. My father 
adored me, and he took me in his arms, and gave me his word 
that he would speak to me no more of this marriage. ^ 
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“ Indeed, a month passed, during which I neither heard ol 
nor saw M. de Monsoreau. One morning we received an in- 
vitation to a grand fete which M. de Monsoreau was to give to 
the Due d’Anjou, who was about to visit the province whose 
name he bore. To this was added a personal invitation from 
the prince, who had seen my father at court. My first impulse 
was to l)eg my father to refuse, but he feared to offend the 
prince, so we went. M. de Monsoreau received us as though 
nothing had passed, and behaved to me exactly as he did to 
the other ladies. 

^‘Not so the duke. As soon as he saw me, he fixed his 
eyes on me, and scarcely ever removed them. I felt ill at ease 
under these looks, and begged my father to go home early. 
Three days after M. de Monsoreau came to Meridor ; I saw 
him from the window, and shut myself up in my own room. 
When he was gone, my father said nothing to me, but I thought 
he looked gloomy. 

“ Four days passed thus, when, as I was returning from a 
walk, the servants told me that M. de Monsoreau was with my 
father, who had asked for me several times, and had desired to 
be immediately informed of my return. Indeed, no sooner had 
I entered my room, than my father came to me. 

‘ My child/ said he, ' a motive which I cannot explain tO 
you, forces ipc to separate myself from you for some days. 
Do not question me, but be sure that it is an urgent one, since 
it determines me to be a week, a fortnight, perhaps a month, 
without seeing you.’ I trembled, I knew not why, but I 

fancied that the visits Of M. de Monsoreau boded me no 
good. 

“ * Where am I to go, my father?’ asked I. 

‘‘ ‘ To the chateau of Lude, to my sister, where you will be 
hidden from all eyes. You will go by night’ ‘ And do you 
not accompany me?’ *No, I must stay here, to ward off sus- 
picion ; eVen the servants must not know where you are going.’ 
‘ But then, who will take me there?’ ‘Two men whom I can 
trust.’ ' Oh ! mon Dieu ! father,’ I cried. The baron em- 
braced me. ‘ It is necessary, my child,’ said he. 

“ I knew ray fathers love for me so well that I said no more, 
only I asked that Gertrude, my nurse, should accompany me. 
My father quitted me, telling me to get ready. 

“ At eight o'clock (it was dark and cold, for it was the middle 
of winter) my father came for me. We descended quietly, 
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crossed the garden, when he opened himself a little door 
leading to the forest, and there wejound a litter waiting, and 
two men ; my father spoke to them," then I got in, and Gertrude 
with me. 

“ My father embraced me once more, and we set off! I w'as 
ignorant what danger menaced me, and forced me to quit the 
castle of Mcridor. I did not dare to question my conductors, 
whom I did not know. We went along quietly, and the motion 
of the litter at last sent me to sleep, when 1 was awoke by 
(Icrtrude, who, seizing my arm, cried out, ‘Oh, mademoiselle, 
wluit is the matter?’ 

passed my head through the curtains. We were sur- 
rounded by six masked cavaliers, and our men, who had tried 
to defend me, were disarmed. He who appeared the chief of 
the masked men approached me, and said, “ Rc-assurc yourself, 
mademoiselle, no harm will be done to you, but you must 

follow ns.' 

“‘Where?’ I asked. ‘To a place,' he replied, ‘where, far 
from liaving anything to complain of, you will be treated like a 
(piccn.’ ‘Oh! my father) my father)’ I cried. ‘l.isten, 
mademoiselle/ said CJcrtrudc, ‘ I know the environs, and 1 nin 

strong*; we may be able to escape.’ ' You must do as you will 
with US, gentlemen,^ said I, ‘we are but two poor women, and 
cannot defend ourselves.’ One of the men then took the place 
of our conductor, and changed the direction of our titter." 

pfcrc Diana stopped a moment, as if overcome with emotion. 
“ Oh, continue, madamc, continue,’’ cried Bussy. 

It was impossible for Diana not to sec the interest she in- 
spired in the young man ; it was shown in his voice, his gestures, 
his looks. She smiled, and went on. 

“ We continued our journey for about three hours, then the 
litter stopped. I heard a door open, we went on, and I fancied 
ue were crossing a draw-bridge. I was not wrong, for, on 
looking out of the litter, I saw that we were in the court-yard 
of a castle. What castle was it ? We did not know. Often, 
during the route, we had tried to discover where we were, but 
we seemed to be in an endless forest The door of our litter 
was opened, and the same man who had spoken to us before- 
asked us to alight. I obeyed in silence. Two men from the 
castle had come to meet us with torches ; they conducterl u,s 
into a bedroom richly decorated, where a collation waited lor 
us on a table sumptuously laid out 
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^ * You are at home here, madame/ said the same man, ‘ and 
Ae room for your servant is adjoining. When you wish for 
anything, you have but to strike with the knocker on this door, 
and some one, who will be constantly in the ante-chamber, will 
wait on you.' This apparent attention showed that we were 
guarded. Then the man bowed and went out, and we heard 
him lock the door behind him. 

'' Gertrude and I were alone. She was about to speak, but I 
signed her to be silent, for perhaps some obe was listening. 
The door of the room which had been shown us as Gertrude's 
was open, and we went in to examine it. It was evidently the 
dressing-room to mine, and was also locked. We were prisoners. 
Gertrude approached me, and said in a low tone : ^ Did demoi- 
selle remark that wc only mounted five steps after leaving the 
court ?’ ' Yes,' said I. ‘ Therefore we are on the ground floor.' 

‘Doubtless,' ‘So that 'said she, pointing to the window. 

‘Yes, if they arc not barred,' ‘And if mademoiselle had 
courage,' ‘ Oh I yes, I have.* 

“ Gertrude then took a light, and approached the window. 
It opened easily, and was not barred ; but we soon discovered 
the cause of this seeming negligence on the part of our captors. 
A lake lay below us, and we were guarded by ten feet of water 
better than by bolts and bars. But in looking OUt I disCOVCrcd 

where we were. We were in the chateau of Beaug^, where 
they had brought me on the death of my poor Daphn^. This 
castle belonged to the Due d'Anjou, and a sudden light was 
thrown upon our capture. We shut the window again, and I 
threw myself, dressed, on ray bed, while Gertrude slept in a 
chair by my side. Twenty times during the night I woke, a 
prey to sudden terror ; but nothing justified it. excepting the 
place where I found myself, for all seemed asleep in the castle, 
and no noise but the cry of the birds interrupted the silence of 
the night Day appeared, but only to confirm my conviction 
that flfight was impossible without external aid ; and how could 
that reach us ? About nine they came to take away the supper 
and bring breakfast. Gertrude questioned the servants, but 
they did not reply. Our morning passed in fruitless plans for 
escape, and yet we could see a boat fastened to the shore, with 
its oars in it. Could we only have reached that, we might have 
been safe. 

“They brought us our dinner in the same way, put it down, 
and left us. In breaking my bread I found in it a little note. 
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I opened it eagerly, and read, ‘ A friend watches over you, 
IVmorrow you shall have news of him and of your father.* 
You can imagine my joy. The rest of the day passed in wait* 
ing and hoping. The second night passed as quietly as the 
first ; then came the hour of breakfast, waited for impatiently, 
for I hoped to find another note. I was not wrong, it was as 
follows : — ‘ The person who had you carried off will arrive at 
the castle of Beaugd at ten o'clock this evening ; but at nine, 
the friend who watches over you will be under your windows 
with a letter from your father, which will command the con- 
fidence you, perhaps, might not othertvise give. Bum this 
letter.* 

“ 1 read and re-read this letter, then burned it as I was de- 
sired. The writing was unknown to me, and I did not know 
from whom it could have come. We lost ourselves in conjec- 
tures, and a hundred times during the morning we went to the 
window to see if we could sec any one on the shores of the lake, 
but all was solitary. An hour after dinner, some one knocked 
at our door, and then entered. It was the man who had spoken 
to us before. I recognised his voice ; he presented a letter 
to me. 

“‘Whom do you come from?* asked I. ‘Will mademoi- 
selle take the trouble to read, and she will see.* “ But I will 
not read this letter without knowing whom it comes from. 

* Mademoiselle can do as she pleases ; my business is only to 
leave the letter,' and putting it down, he went away, ‘ What 
shall I do?* asked I of Gertrude. ‘Read the letter, made- 
moiselle ; it is better to know what to expect' I opened and 
read.** 

Diana, at this moment, rose, opened a desk, and from a port- 
folio drew out the letter. Bussy glanced at the address and 
read, “To the beautiful Diana de Meridor.** 

Then looking at Diana, he said — 

“ It is the Due d'Anjou's writing.'* 

“ Ah 1" replied she, with a sigh, “ then he did not deceive 
me.** 

Then, as Bussy hesitated to open the letter — 

“ Read," said she, “ chance has initiated you into the most 
secret history of my life, and I wish to keep nothing from 
you.** 

Bussy obeyed and read — 

** An unhappy prince, whom your divine beauty has struck 
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to the heart, will come at ten o’clock to-night to apologise 
for his conduct towards you — conduct which he himself feels 
has no other excuse than the invincible love he entertains for you. 

“Francois.’' 

'^Then this letter was really from the duke ?” asked Diana, 

“ Alas ! yes ; it is his writing and his seal.^^ 

Diana sighed, “Can he be less guilty than I thought?” 
said she. 

“ Who, the prince 

“ No, M. de Monsoreau,’* 

“ Continue, madame, and we will judge the prince and the 
count.*’ 

“ This letter, which I had then no idea of not believing 
genuine, rendered still more precious to me the intervention 
of the unknown friend who offered me aid in the name of my 
father; I had no hope but in him. Night arrived soon, for it 
was in the month of January, and we had still four or five 
hours to wail for the appointed time. It was a fine frosty 
night ; the heavens were brilliant with stars, and the crescent 
moon lighted the country with its silver beams. We had no 
means of knowing the time, but we sat anxiously watching at 
Gertrude’s window. At last we thought we saw figures moving 
imong the trees, and then distinctly heard the neighing of a 
horse. 

“ ‘ It is our friends,’ said Gertrude. ‘ Or the prince,’ replied 
1. ‘ The prince would not hide himself.* This reflection re- 

assured me. A man now advanced alone : it seemed to us 
that he quitted another group who were left under the shade of 
the trees. As he advanced, my eyes made violent efforts to 
pierce the obscurity, and I thought I recognised first the tall 
figure, then the features, of M. de Monsoreau. I now feared 
almost as. much the help as the danger. I remained mute, and 
drew back from the window. Arrived at the wall, he secured 
his boat, and I saw his head at our window. I could not 
repress a cry, 

“ * Ah, pardon,’ said he, ‘ but I thought you expected me.* 
^ I expected some one, monsieur, but I did not know it was 
you.’ A bitter smile passed over his face. * Wh8 else,* said he, 
* except her father, watches over the honour of Diana de M6i* 

dor?* ‘You told me, monsieur, in your letter, that you came 
in my father’s name.* ‘ Yes, mademoiselle, and lest you should 
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doubt it, here is a note from tlie baron,' and he gave me a 
paper. 1 read — 

Mv DEAR Diana, — M. deMonsorcau can alone extricate 
you from your dangerous position, and this danger is immense. 
Trust, then, to him as to the best friend that Heaven can 
send to us. I will tell you later what from the bottom of my 
heart I wish you to do to acquit the debt we shall contract 
towards liim, 

“ ‘ Your father, who begs you to believe him, and to have 
pity on him, and on yourself, 

“‘Baron de Mf:RU)OR/ 

“ I knew nothing against M. de Monsorcau ; my dislike to 
him was rather from instinct than reason. I had only to re* 
proach him with the death of a doe, a ver}^ light crime for a 
hunter. I then turned towards him. ‘Well?’ said he. ‘Mon- 
sieur, I have read my father’s letter, it tells me you will take 
me from hence, but it does not tell me where you w’ill take me/ 
‘Where the baron waits for you/ ‘ And where is that ?’ ‘ In the 
castle of Meridor/ ‘Then I shall see my father ?’ ‘In two hours/ 

“ ‘ Ah ! monsieur, if you speak tnily ' 1 stopped. The 

count wailed for the end of my sentence. ‘Count on my gra- 
titude,’ said I, in a trembling tone, for 1 knew what he might 
expect from my gratitude. ‘Tlien, mademoiselle,’ said he, 
^ you are ready to follow me ?’ I looked at Gertrude. ‘ Reflect 
that each minute that passes is most precious,’ said he, ‘ 1 am 
nearly half-an-hour behind time now ; it will soon be ten o’clock, 
and then the prince will be here/ ‘Alas! yes/ ‘Once he 
comes, I can do nothing for you but risk without hope that life 
which I now' risk to save you/ ‘Why did not my father come?' 
I asked. ‘Your father is watched. I’hey kn(>w every step he 

takes.’ ‘But you ’ *Ohl I am different; I am the 

prince’s friend and confidant/ ‘ Then if you are his friend ’ 

‘ Yes, I betray him for you ; it is true, as I told you just now, I 
am risking my life to save you/ This seemed so true, that 
although I still felt repugnance, I could not express it. ‘ I wait/ 
said the count, ‘and stay; if you still doubt, look there/ I 
looked, and saw on the opposite shore a bwly of cavaliers ad- 
vancing. ‘It is ibp duke and his suite,' said he, ‘in five minutes 
it will be too late/ 

“ I tried to rise, but my limbs failed me. Gertrude raised 
me in her arms and gave <he count I shuddered at his 
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touch, but he held me fast and placed me in the boat Ger- 
trude followed without aid. Then I noticed that my veil had 
come off, and was floating on the water. I thought they would 
track us by it, and I cried, * My veil ; catch my veil.^ The 
count looked at it and said, ^No, no, better leave it^ And 
seizing the oars, he rowed with all his strength. We had just 
reached the bank when we saw the windows of my room lighted 
up. ‘Did I deceive you? Was it time?" said M. de Monso- 
reau, ‘Oh! yes, yes,* cried I, ‘you are really my saviour.* 

“ The lights seemed to be moving about from one room to 
the other. We heard voices, and a man entered who approached 
the open window, looked out, saw the floating veil, and uttered 
a cry. ‘ You see I did well to leave the veil,* said the count, 
‘the prince believes that to escape him you threw yourself into 
the lake.' I trembled at the man who had so instantaneously 
conceived this idea.** 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TREATY. 

There was a moment’s silence. Diana seemed almost Over- 
come* liussy was already vowing eternal vengeance against 
her enemies. She went on : 

“ Scarcely had we touched the shore, when seven or eight 
men ran to us. They were the count's people, and I thought 
I recognised among them the two men who had escorted me 
when I left M^ridor. A squire held two horses, a black one 
for the count and a white one for me. The count helped me 
to mount, and then jumped on his own horse. Gertrude 
mounted en croupe behind one of the men, and we set off at 
full galloj). The count held the bridle of my horse. I said to 
him that I was a sufficiently good horsewoman to dispense with 
this, but he replied that the horse was inclined to run away. 
When we had gone about ten minutes, I heard Gertrude*s voice 
calling to me, and turning, I saw that four of the men were 
taking her by a different path from that which we were follow- 
ing. ‘ Gertrude,* cried I, ^ why does she nott come with me ?* 
‘ It is an indbpensable precaution,* said the count ; ‘ if we are 
pursued we must leave two tracks, and they must be able to say 
m two places that they have seen a woman carried away by 
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men. There is then a chance that M. d’Anjou may take a 
wrong road, and go after your servant instead of you/ Ah 
though sf>ecious, this reply did not satisfy me, But what could I 
do ? Besides, the path which the count was following was the 
one which led to the chateau de Mcridor. In a quarter of an 
hour, at the rate at which we are going, we should have been at 
the castle, when all at once, when we came to a cross road 
which I knew well, the count, instead of following the road to 
the castle, turned to the left, and took a road which led away 
from it. I cried out, and in spite of our rapid pace had already^ 
my hand on the pommel in order to jump off, when the count, 
seizing me round the waist, drew' me off my horse, and placed 
me on the saddle before him. This action was so raj)id that I 
had only time to utter a cry. M. de Monsoreau put his hand 
on my mouth, and said, * Mademoiselle, I swear to you, on my 
honour, that I only act by your father s orders, as I will prove 
to you at the first halt we make. If tliis proof ajipears to you 
insufficient, you shall then be free/ ‘ But, monsieur,’ cried 1, 
pushing away his hand, ^you told me you were taking me to my 
father t ‘ Yes, I told you so, because I saw that you hesitated 
to follow me, and a moments more hesitation would have 

ruined us both, as you know. Now, do you wish to kill your 
father ? Will you march straight to your dishonour ? If so, I 
will take you to Mcridor/ ‘ You spoke of a proof that you 
acted in the name of my father.’ ‘ Here it is,’ said the baron, 
giving me a letter, * keep it, and ^ead it at the first stoppage. 
If, when you have read it, you wish to return to Mcridor, you 
are free ; but if you have any respect for your father^s wishes 
you will not.* ‘ Then, monsieur,’ I replied, ‘ let us reach quickly 
our stopping-place, for 1 wish to know if you speak the truth.’ 
‘Remember, you follow me freely.' ‘ Yes, as freely as a young 
girl can who sees herself placed between her father’s death and 
her own dishonour on the one hand, and on the other the obli^- 
tion to trust herself to the word of a man whom she hardly 
knows. Never mind, I follow you freely, monsieur, as you shall 
see if you will give my horse again/ The count called to 
one of his men to dismount and give me his horse. ‘The white 
mare cannot be far,’ said he to the man; ‘seek her in the 
forest and call her, she wUl come like a dog to her name or to 
a whistle ; you can rejoin us at La Ch^tre/ I shuddered in 
•pite of mysel£ La Chitre was ten leagues from M^dor, on 
the road to Paris. ‘ Monsieur/ said 1, ‘ I accompany you, but 
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at La Cb^tre we make our conditions.* * Mademoiselle, at La 
Ch^tre you shall give me your orders.* At daybreak we arrived 
at La Chatre, but instead of entering the village we went by a 
cross-road to a lonely house, I stopped. ‘ VVliere are we going ?* 

I asked. ^Mademoiselle,* said the count, ‘I appeal to your- 
self Can we, in flying from a prince next in power to the king, 
stop in an ordinary village inn, where the first person would 
denounce us? ^ Well,’ said I, ‘go on.* We resumed our way. 
We were expected, for a man had ridden on before to announce 
pur arrival. A good fire burned in a decent room, and a bed was 
prepared. ‘ This is your room/ said the count, ‘ I will await 
your orders. * He went out and left me alone. My first thought 
was for my letter. Here it is, M. de Bussy ; read.** 

Bussy took the letter, and read : 

“ My beloved Diana,— As I do not doubt that, yielding to 
my prayer, you have followed the Comte de Monsoreau, he 
must have told you that you had the misfortune to please M. le 
Due d’ Anjou, and that it was this prince who had you forcibly 
carried away and taken to the castle of Beaug^ ; judge by this 
violence of what the prince is capable, and with what you were 
menaced. Your dishonour I could not survive ; but there is a 
means of escape— that of marrying our noble friend. Once 
Countess of Monsoreau, the count would protect his wife. My 
desire is, then, my darling daughter, that this marriage should 
take place as soon as possible, and if you conseiv, I give you 
my paternal benediction, and pray God to bestow upon you 
every treasure of happiness. 

“ Your father, who does not order, but entreats, 

“Baron de M]^:ridor.** 

“ Alas !** said Bussy, “ if this letter be from your father, it is 
but too positive/* 

I do not doubt its being from him, and yet I read it three 
times before deciding. At last I called the count He en- 
tered at once ; I had the letter in my hand. ‘ Well, have you 
read it? said he. ‘Yes,* I replied. ‘Do you still doubt my 
devotion and respect? ‘This letter imposes belief on me, 
monsieur ; but in case I yield to my father’s wishes, what do 
you propose to do ? ‘ To take you to Paris, mademoiselle ; 
that is die easiest place to hide you/ * And my father ? ‘ As 
soon as there is no longer danger of compromising yon, you 
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know he will come to you, wherever you are. * Well, mon- 
sieur, I am ready to accept your protection on the conditions 
you impose.* 

‘ I impose nothing, mad-emoiselle,” answered he, ‘ I simply* 
offer you a method of safety.' ‘ Well, I will accept this s^ety 
on three conditions.’ 'Speak, mademoiselle.’ 'The first is, 
that Gertrude shall return to me.’ ‘She is here.’ ‘ 'I'he sot:on(l 
is, that we travel separately to Paris.’ ‘ I was about to propose 
it to you.’ ‘And the third is, that our marriage, unless I my* 
self acknowledge some urgent necessity for it, shall only take 
place in presence of my father.’ ‘ It is my earnest desire ; I 
count on his benediction to draw upon us that of heaven.’ 

“ I was in despair. I had hoped for some opposition to my 
wishes. ‘ Now, mademoiselle,’ said he, ‘ allow me to give you 
some advice.’ ‘I listen, monsieur.’ ‘Only to travel by night’ 

‘ Agreed.’ ‘ To le* me choose the route, and the places where 
you should stop. All my prec-autions will be taken with the 
sole aim of escaping the Due d’Anjou.’ ‘ 1 have no objection 
to make, monsieur.’ ‘ Lastly, at Paris, to occupy the lodging 
I shall prepare for you, liowever simple and out of the way it 
may be.’ ‘I only ask to live hidden, monsieur, the more out of 
the way, the better it will suit me.’ ‘Then, as we are agreed 
on all points, mademoiselle, it only remains for me to present 
to you my humble respects, and to send to you your femme de 
chambre.’ ‘On my side, monsieur, l>e sure that if you keep 
all your promises, I will keep mine.’ ‘ That is all I ask,* said 
the count, ‘ and the promise makes me the happiest of men.’ 

“ With these words, he bowed and went out. Five minutes 
after, Gertnide entered. The joy of this good girl was great ; 
she had believed herself separated from me for ever. I told 
her all that had passed. As I finished, wc heard the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs. I ran to the window ; it was M. de Monsoreau 
going away. He had fulfilled two articles of the treaty. Wc 
passed all the day in that little house, served by our hostess \ 
in the evening the cliief of our escort appeared, and asked me 
if I were ready. I said yes, and five minutes after, we set off. 
At the door I found my white mare. We travelled all night, 
and stopped at daybreak. I calculated we had gone about 
thirty-five miles, but my horse had a very easy pace, and on 
leaving the house a fur cloak had been thrown over me to pro- 
te^ rae from the cold. It took us seven days to reach Pans in 
this manner, and I saw nothing of the count We entered the 
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city at night, and the first object I saw, after passing through 
the gate, was an immense monastery ; then we crossed the 
river, and in ten minutes we were in the Place de la Bastille. 

* Then a man, who seemed to be waiting for us, advanced and 
said, ^ It is here.’ The chief of our escort jumped off his horse, 
and presented me his hand to dismount also, A door was open, 
and the staircase lighted by a lamp. ‘ Madame,’ said the man 
to me, ‘ you are now at home. At this door finishes the mis- 
sion I received ; may I flatter myself I have fulfilled it accord- 
ing to your wishes ?* * Yes, monsieur,* said I, ‘ I have only 

thanks to give you. Offer them in my name to all your men ; 
I would wish to reward them in a better manner, but I possess 
nothing.’ ‘ Do not be uneasy about that, madame,’ said he, 

‘ they are largely recompensed.* 

Then the little troop went away, and we went up the stairs 
of our house, and found ourselves in a corridor. Three doors 
were open ; we entered the middle one, and found ourselves in 
the room where we now stand. On opening the door of my 
bedroom, to my great astonishment I found my own portrait 
there. It was one which had hung at Meridor, and the count 
had doubtless begged it of my father. I trembled at this new 
proof that my father regarded me already as his wife. 

Nothing was wanting in the rooms ; a fire burned in the 
grate, and a supper was ready in the sitting-room. I saw with 
satisfaction that it was laid for one only, and yet when Gertrude 
said, ‘ WeU, mademoiselle, you see the count keeps his pro- 
mises.’ — ‘ Alas I yes,* replied I with a sigh, for I should have 
preferred that by breaking his word he should have given me 
an excuse to break mine. After supper, we examined the 
house, but found no one in it The next day Gertrude went 
out, and from her I learned that we w'ere at the end of the Rue 
St. Antoine, near the Bastille. That evening, as we were sitting 
down tO'Supperi some one knocked. I grew pale. 

** * If it be the count P asked Gertrude. ‘ You must open to 
him ; he has kept his promises, and I must keep mine.* A 
moment after he entered. ‘Well, madame,* said he, ‘have I 
kept my word ?’ ‘ Yes, monsieur, and I thank y^ for it’ 
‘ Then you will receive me ? said he, with an ironical smile. 
‘ Enter, monsieur,* said I, * have you any news ?* ‘ Of what, 
madame Y * Of my father, firstly * I have not been to M6ri- 
iior, and have not seen the baron/ ** Then of Beaug^, and the 
Due d* Anjou Y * I have been to Beaug^ and have spoken to 
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the duke.' ‘ What does he say ‘ He appears to doubt.' 
‘Of what?’ ‘Of your death.’ ‘But you confirmed it?* ‘I 
did all I could.* ‘Where is the duke?* I then asked. *He 
returned to Paris yesterday. One does not like to stay in a 
place where one has the death of a woman to reproach one’s 
self with.* ‘Have you seen him in Paris?* ‘ I have just left 
him.’ ‘Did he speik of me?* ‘I did not give him time; I 
spoke incessantly of a promise which he made to me.’ ‘What 
is it ?* ‘ He promised me as a reward for services rendered to 

him, to make me cliief huntsman.’ ‘ Ah, yes,’ said I, thinking 
of my poor Daphnti ; ‘you are a terrible hunter, 1 know.* ‘ It 
is not for that reason I obtain it, but the duke dare not be un- 
grateful to me.* 

“ ‘ Can I write to my father?’ said I. ‘ Doubtless ; but your 
letters may be intercepted.’ ‘ Am I forbidden to go out ?’ 

‘ Nothing is forbidden ; but 1 beg to point out to you that you 
may be followed.* ‘ At least I must go on Sunday to mass,’ 

‘ It would be better not ; but if you do, I advise you to go to 
St. Catherine,* ‘Where is that?* ‘Just opposite you.’ There 
was a silence. Then I said, ‘ When shall I see you again, 
monsieur?* ‘When I have your permission to come.* ‘Do 
you need it?’ ‘Certainly, as yet I am a stranger to yoa* 

‘ Monsieur,’ said I, half frightened at this unnatural submission, 

‘ you can return when you like, or when you think you have 
anything important to communicate.* 

“‘Thanks, madame,’ said he, ‘I will use your permission, but 
not abuse it. I know you do not love me, and I will not abuse 
a situation which forces you to receive me. You will, I trust, 
gradually become accustomed to the thought, and be willing, 
when the moment shall arrive, to become my wife.’ ‘ Monsieur 
said I, ‘I appreciate your delicacy and frankness. I will use 
the same frankness. I had a prejudice against you, which I 
trust that time will cure.’ ‘ Permit me,’ said he, ‘ to partake this 
anticipation and live in the hopes of that happymoment' Then 
bowing respectfully, he went out.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE MARRIAGE. 

** A* STRANGE man,” said Bossy. 

“Yes, is he not, monsieur? When he was gone I felt sadder 
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and^nore frightened than ever. This icy respect, this ironical 
obedience, this repressed passion, which now and then showed 
itself in his voice, frightened me more than a will firmly ex- 
pressed, and which I could have opposed, would have done. 
The next day was Sunday ; I had never in my life missed 
divine service, so I took a thick veil and went to St. Catherine’s, 
followed by Gertrude, and no one seemed to remark us. 

“ 'Fhe next day the count came to announce to me that the 
due had fulfilled his promise, and had obtained for him the 
place of chief huntsman, which had been promised to M. de 
St. Iaic. a week passed thus ; the count came twice to see me, 
and always preserved the same cold and submissive manner. 
The next Sunday I went again to the church. Imprudently, in 
the midst of my prayers, I raised my veil. I was praying ear- 
nestly for my father, when Gertrude touched me on the arm. I 
raised my head, and saw with terror M. Ic Due d* Anjou leaning 
against the column, and looking earnestly at me. A man stood 
by him.” 

“It was Aurilly," said Bussy. 

Yes, that was tlie name that Gertrude told me afterwards. 
I drew my veil quickly over my face, hut it was too late : he 
had seen me, and if he had not recognised me, at least my re- 
semblance to her whom he believccl dead had struck him. 
Uneasy, 1 left the church, but found him standing at the door, 
and he ofiered to me tlic holy water as I passed. I feigned not 
to see him, and went on. We soon discovered that we were 
followed. Had I known anything of Paris, I "Nvould have at- 
tempted to lead tliem wrong, but I knew no more of it than 
from the church to the house, nor did I know any one of whom 
I could ask a quarter of an hour’s hospitality ; not a friend, and 
only one protector, whom I feared more than an enemy.” 

“ Oh ! mon Dicu I” cried Bussy, “ why did not Heaven, or 
chance, thyow nie^, sooner in your path ?” 

Diana thanked the young man with a look. 

** But pray go on,” said Bussy, “ I interrupt you, and yet I 
am dying to hear more.” 

“ That evening M. de Monsoreau came. I did not know 
whether to tell him of what had happened, but he began, * You 
asked me if you could go to mass, and I told you you were 
free, but that it would be better not to do so. You would not 
believe me : you went this morning to St. Catherine’s, and by 
a fatality die prince was there and saw you.* ‘ It is true, mon- 
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sieur ; but I do not know if he recognised me/ ‘Your fece 
struck him ; your resemblance to the woman he regrets ap- 
peared to him extraordinary, he followed you home, and made 
inquiries, but learned nothing, for no one knew anything. 
‘Mon Dieu r cried I. ‘The duke is persevering,^ said he. 
‘Oh I he will forget me, I hope/ 

“ ‘ No one forgets you who has once seen you,* safd he. ‘ I 
did all I could to forget you, and I have not succeeded/ And 
the first passionate look that I had seen flashed from the eyes 
of the count I was more terrified by it than I had been by 
the sight of the prince. I remained mute. ‘ What will you 
do ?* asked the count. ‘ Can I not change my abode — go to 
the other end of Paris, or, better still, return to Anjou ?' ‘ It 

will be u.seless ; the duke is a terrible bloodhound, and now he 
is on your track, he will follow you wherever you go till he finds 
you.* ‘ Oh ! mon Dieu ! you frighten me.^ * I tell you the 
simple truth,* 'Then what do you advise me to do?* ‘ Alas 1* 
said he, with a bitter irony. ‘‘ I am a man of poor imagination. 
I had formed a plan, but it does not suit you ; I can find no 
other.* 'But the danger is perhaps less pressing than you 
imagine,* 

“ ‘ The future will show us, madamc,* said the count, rising. 
‘ I can but add that the Comtesse de Monsorcau would have 
the less to fear from the prince, as my new post places me 
under the direct protection of the court.* I only replied by a 
sigh. He smiled bitterly, and as he went down stains 1 heard 
him giving vent to oaths. The next day, when Gertrude went 
out, she was accostetl by a young man whom she recognised as 
the one who had accompanied the prince, but she remained 
obstinately silent to all his questions. This meeting inspired 
me with profound terror ; I feared that M. de Monsoreau would 
not come, and that they would invade the house in his alxsence. 
I sent for him, and he came at once. 1 told him all about the 
young man, whom I described. 

'' ‘It was Aurilly j* he said, ‘and what did Gertrude answer?* 
' She did not answer at all.* 'She was wrong,* said he. ‘Why?* 
* We must gain time.* ‘Time?* ‘Yes, I am now dependent 
on the Due d*Anjou; in a fortnight, in a week perhaps, he will 
be in my power. We must deceive him to get him to wait/ 
‘ Mon Dieu !* ‘ Certainly ; hope will make him patient A 

complete refusal ivill push him to extremities.^ ‘ Monsieur, 
write to uiy father ; he will throw himself at the feet of the 
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king. He will have pity on an old man.' * That is according 
to the king’s humour, and whether he be for the time friendly 
or hostile to the duke. Besides, it would take six days for a 
messenger to reach your father, and six days for him to come 
here. In twelve days, if we do not stop him, the duke will have 
done all he can do.” 

‘ And how to stop him ?’ I cried. A smile passed over the 
lips of M. de Monsoreau at this first appeal to his protection. 

^ Madame,’ said he, ‘ will you permit me to pass two or three 
hours in your room? I may be seen going out, and would 
rather wait till dark.’ I signed him to sit down. We conversed; 
he was clever and had travelled much, and at the end of the 
time I understood, better than I had ever done before, the in- 
fluence he had obtained over my father. When it grew dark, 
he rose and took leave. Gertrude and I then approached the 
window, and could distinctly see two men examining the house. 
The next day, Gertrude, when she went out, found the same 
young man in the same place. He spoke to her again, and this 
time she answered him. On the following day she told him 
that I was the widow of a counsellor, who, being poor, lived 
in retirement. He tried to learn more, but could extract nothing 
further from her. The next day, Aurilly, who seemed to doubt 
her story, spoke of Anjou, of Beaug<$, and M^ridor. Gertrude 
declared these names to be perfectly unknown to her. Then 
he avowed that he came from the Due d’ Anjou, who had seen 
and fallen in love with me ; then came magnificent offers for 
both of us, for her, if she would introduce the prince into my 
house, and for me, if I would receive him. 

“ Every evening M. de Monsoreau came, to hear what was 
going on, and remained from eight o'clock to midnight, and it 
was evident that his anxiety was great. On Saturday evening 
he arrived pale and agitated. 

“‘You must promise to receive the duke on Tuesday or 
Wednesday,' said he, ‘ Promise ! and why?' ‘ Because he has 
made up his mind to come in, and he is just now on the best 
terms with the king ; we have nothing to expect from him.' * But 
before then will anything happen to help me ?’ ‘I hope so. I 
expect from day to day the event which is to place the duke in 
my power. But to-morrow I must leave you, and must go to 
Monsoreau.* ‘ Must you ?* cried I with a mixture of joy and 
terror. ‘ Yes, I have there a rendezvous which is indispensable 
to bring about the event of which I speak.' * But if you fail* 
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what are we to do * What can I do against a prince, if I 
have no right to protect you, but yield to bad fortune ?* 

* Oh ! ray father ! ray father T cried L The count looked 
at rae, ‘\\^at have you to reproach me with?* said he. 
‘ Nothing, on the contrary/ ' Have I not been a devoted 
friend, and as respectful as a brother V ‘ You have behaved 
throughout like a gallant man/ ‘ Had I not your promise ?* 
‘Yes/ ‘ Have I once recalled it lo you?* ‘No/ ‘And yet 
you prefer to be the mistress of the duke, to being my 
*I do not say so, monsieur/ ‘Then decide/ ‘I have decided/ 
‘To be Countess of Monsoreau ?* ‘Rather than mistress of the 
duke/ ‘ The alternative is flattering. But, meanwhile, let 
Gertrude gain time until Tuesday/ The next day Gertrude 
went out, but did not meet Auriliy. We felt more frightened 
at his absence than we had done at his presence. Night came, 
and we were full of terror. We were alone and feeble, and for 
the first time I felt my injustice to the count. 

“ Oh ! madame T cried Bussy, “ do not be in a hurry to think 
so, his conduct conceals some mystery, I believe.** 

“All was quiet,** continued Diana, “until eleven o*c]ock. 
Then five n)en came out of the Rue St. Antoine, and hid them- 
selves by the H6tel des Toumclles. Wc began to tremble ; were 
they there for us ? However, they remained (juiet, and a quarter 
of an hour passed; then we saw two other men approach. By 
the moonlight Gertrude recognised Auriliy. ‘Alas I mademoi- 
selle ; it is they,* cried she. ‘Yes/ cried I, trembling, ‘and the 
five others are to help them.* ‘ But they must force the door,* 
said Gertrude, * perhaps the neighbours will come and help us.* 
‘ Oh 1 T)0, they do not know us, and they will not fight xigainst 
the duk2. Alas ! Gertrude, I fear we have no real defender 
but the count.* ‘ Well ! then, why do you always refuse to 
marry him ?* I sighed.’* 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MARKIAGE. 

“The two men approached the window. We gently opened it 
a little way, and heard one say, ‘ Are you sure it is here ?* ‘ Yes, 
monseigneur, quite sure,’ ^id the other# ‘ It is the hfith house 

7 
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from the corner of the Rue St Paul/ ' And you are sure o\ 
the key ? * I took the pattern of the lock/ I seized Gertrude's 
arm in terror. * And once inside/ he went on, ‘ the servant will 
admit us ; your highness has in your pocket a golden key as 
good as this one/ ‘ Open, then/ We heard the key turn in 
the lock, but all at once the ambushed men rushed forward, 
crying, ‘ A mort I h mort !' I could not understand this, only 
I saw that unexpected help had come to us, and I fell on my 
knees, thanking Heaven. But the prince had only to name 
himself, when every sword went back into the scabbard, and 
every foot drew back.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Bussy, “ it was for me they came, not for 
the prince.*' 

** However, this attack caused the prince to retire, and the 
five gentlemen went back to their hiding-place. It was evident 
tliat the danger was over for that night, but we were too unquiet 
to go to bed. Soon we saw a man on horseback appear, and 
then the five gentlemen immediately rushe<l on him. You 
know the rest, as the gentleman was yourself." 

** On the contrary, raadame, I know only that I fought and 
then fainted." 

‘‘ It is useless to say," continued Diana, with a blush, “ the 
interest that we took in the combat so unequal, but so valiantly 
‘‘ustained. Each blow drew from us a shudder, a cry, and a 
grayer. We saw your horse fall, and wc thought you lost, but 
It was not so; the brave Bussy merited his reputation. At last, 
surrounded, menaced on all sides, you retreated like a lion, 
facing your foes, and came to lean against our door ; the same 
idea came to both of us, to go down and open to you, and we 
ran towards the staircase; but we had barricaded the door, and 
It took us some minutes to move the furniture, and as we ar- 
rived on the stairs, we iieard the door shut. We stopped, and 
looked at each other, wondering who had entered Soon we 
heard steps, and a man appeared, who tottered, threw up his 
arms, and fell on the first step. It was evident that he was not 
pursued, but had put the door, so luckily left open by the 
duke, between him and his adversaries. In any case we had 
nothing to fear ; it was he who needed our help. Gertrude 
ran and fetched a lamp, and we found you had fainted, and 
carried you to the bed. Gertrude had heard of a wonderful 
cure made by a young doctor in the Rue Beautrellis, and she 
offered to go and fetdi him, * But,’ said I, * he might betray 
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us.* ' I will take precautions/ said she. She took money and 
the key, and I remained alone near you, and — praying for 
you,** 

Alas !'* said Bussy, ** I did not know all my happiness, 
madame/' 

** In a quarter of an hour (ierlrude returned, bringing tlie 
young doctor with his eyes bandaged” 

Yes, it was at that moment I recovered my senses and saw 
your portrait, and thought I saw you enter,” said Bussy. 

“1 did so ; my anxiety was stronger than my pnidcncc. 
The doctor examined your wound and answered for your life.** 

“ All that remained in my mind,*' said Bussy, “ like a dream, 
and yet something told me/* added he, laying his hand upon 
his heart, “ that it was real.” 

“ When the surgeon had dressed your wound, he drew from 
his pocket a little i)Otlle containing a red li([uor, of which he 
put some drops on your lips. He told me it was to counteract 
the fever and produce sleep, and said that- the only thing then 
was to keep you quieL Gertrude then bandaged his eyes again, 
and took him back to the Rue Beautrellis, but she fancied ho 
counted the steps.” 

** He did so, madame.” 

This supposition frightened us. We feared he would betray 
us, and we wished to get rid of every trace of llie hospitality 
we had shown you. I gathered up my courage ; it was two 
o*clock, and the streets were deserted ; Gertrude was strong, 
and I aided her, and between us we carried you to the Temple, 
Luckily we met no one, but when we returned, I fainted with 
emotion.'* 

Oh 1 madame I” cried Bussy, how can I ever repay you for 
what you have done for me ?” 

There was a moments silence, and they heard the clock of 
St. Catherine's church strike. “Two o'clock,” cried Diana, 
“ and you here !” 

“ Oh 1 madame, do not send me away without telling me all. 
Suppose that God had given you a brother, and tell this brother 
what he can do for his sister.” 

“Alas ! nothing now ; it is too late.” 

What happened the next day said Bussy ; “ what did you 
do on that day when I thought constantly of you, without feek 
ing sure if you were not a vision of ray delirium T 

“Daring that day, Gertrude went out, and met Aurilly. He 
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was more pressing than ever. He said nothing of the night 
before, but asked for an interview for his master. Gertrude 
appeared to consent, but she asked until the Wednesday — that is 
to-day— to decide. Aurilly promised that his master would 
wait until then. That evening, M. de Monsoreau returned. 
We told him all, except about you. 

*** Yes,’ said he, ‘ I heard of all this Then he has a key.* 
^ Can we not change the lock ?* ‘ He will get another key.* 
‘ Put on bolts.* * He will come with ten men and force the 
door.* * But the event which was to give you full power over 
him ?* ^ Is postponed indefinitely * I stood in despair. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,’ said I, ‘ the duke has promised to wait till Wednesday ; 
I ask you to wait till Tuesday.' ‘ Tuesday evening I will be 
here, madame,* and without another word he went out. I fol- 
lowed him with my eyes, but instead of going away, he stood 
in the corner by the Hotel des Tournelles, and seemed deter- 
mined to watch me all night. Every proof of devotion he gave 
me was like a knife in my heart. The two days passed rapidly, 
but what I suffered it is impossible to describe. When Tuesday 
evening came, I felt exhausted, and all emotion seemed dead 
within me. 

Gertrude went to the window. ‘ Madame,* cried she, * four 
men ! I see four men ! They approach, they open the door — 
they' enter ! It is, doubtless, the duke and his followers.’ For an 
answer, I drew my poniard, and placed it near me on the table, 
‘See,* said 1. An instant after, Gertrude returned, ‘ It is the 
count,* said she. He entered, < Gertrude tells me,’ said he, 

‘ that you took me for the duke, and were ready to kill yourself.* 
It was the first time I had ever seen him moved * Gertrude 
was wrong to tell you,* said I. ‘ You know that I am not alone.* 

‘ Gertrude saw four men.’ * You know who they are?’ * I pre- 
sume one is a priest, and the others witnesses.* ‘ Then, you are 
ready to become my wife ?* ‘ It was so agreed ; only I stipu- 
lated that except in an urgent case, I would only marry you in 
the presence of my fether,’ * I remember; but do you not think 
he case urgent?’ ‘Yes, and the priest may marry us, but, 
ontil I have seen my father, I will be your wife only in name.* 

“The count frowned, and bit his lips, ‘I do not wish to 
coerce you,* said he; ‘you are free; but look here.* I went to 
the window, and saw a man wrapped in a doak, who seemed 
trying to get into the house,” 

“ Oh I mou Dieu !** cried Bussy : “ and this was yesterday ?* 
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*‘Yes, about nine o'clock. Presently, another man, ^vith a 
lantern, joined him. I thought it was the duke and his fol- 
lowers. 

“'Now,* said M. de Mon^orcau, ‘shall I go or stay?* I 
hesitated a moment, in spite of my father's letter and of my 
given word, but those two men there ** 

“ Oh ! unhappy that I am/* cried Bussy, ‘‘it was I and Rdmy, 
the young doctor/' 

You !*' cried Diana, 

“ Yes. I ; I, who, more and more convinced of the reality 
of my dream, sought for the house where I had been, and the 
woman, or rather angel, who had appeared to me. Oh ! lam 
unfortunate. Then," continued he, after a pause, “ you arc 
his wife ?’* 

“ Since yesterday.** 

There was a fresh silence. 

“ But,” said Diana at last, “ how did you enter this 
house ?** 

Bussy silently showed his key. 

A key ! where did you get it ?’* 

“ Had not Gertrude promised tlie prince to enter to-night ? 
He had seen M. de Monsorcau here, and also myself, and 
fearing a snare, sent me to find out.*' 

“ And you accepted this mission T 

“ It was my only method of penetrating to you. Will you 
reproach me for having sought at once the greatest joy and the 
greatest grief of my life ?** 

** Yes, for it is better that you should see me no more, and 
Forget me.’* 

“ No, madame ; God has brought me to you, to deliver you 
(rom^ the tods in which your enemies have taken you. I vow 
my life to you. You wish for news of your father?** 

Oh, yes ! for, in truth, I know not what, has become of 
lim.** 

“ Well, I charge myself with finding out ; only think of him 
vbo bcnceforth will live but for you.” 

'' But this key ?** 

This key I restore to you, for I will receive it only from 
rour hands ; but I pledge you my word as a gentleman, that never 
ister could trust in a brother more devoted and respectful*' 

“ I trust to die word of the brave Bussy. Here, monsieur/* 
ind she gave back the key. 
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Madame, in a fortnight we will know more and, saluting 
Diana with a respect mingled with love and sadness, Bussy took 
leave. Diana listened to his retreating steps with tears in her 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

HOW HENRI HI. TRAVELLED, AND HOW LONG IT TOOK HIM 
TO GET FROM PARIS TO FONTAINEBLEAU. 

The sun, which shone four or five hours after the events which 
we have just recorded had taken place, saw, by his pale light, 
Henri III, set off for Fontainebleau, where a grand chase was 
projected. A crowd of gentlemen, mounted on good horses 
and wrapped in their fur cloaks, then a number of pages, after 
them lackeys, and then Swiss, followed the royal litter. This 
litter, drawn by eight mules richly caparisoned, was a large 
machine, about fifteen feet long and eight wide, on four wheels, 
furnished inside with cushions and curtains of silk brocade. In 
difficult places they substituted for the mules an indefinite 
number of oxen. 

This machine contained Henri III., his doctor, and his chap- 
lain, Chicot, four of the king’s favourites, a pair of large dogs, 
and a basket of little ones, which the king held on his knees, 
and which was suspended from his neck by a golden chain. 
From the roof hung a gilded cage containing turtle doves, quite 
white, with a black ring round their necks. Sometimes the col- 
lection was completed by the presence of two or three apes. 
Thus this litter was commonly termed the Noah’s Ark. 

Quelus and Maugiron employed themselves with plaiting 
ribbons, a favourite diversion of that time ; and Chicot amused 
himself by making anagrams on the names of all the courtiers. 
Just as they passed the Place Maubert, Chicot rushed out of 
the litter, and went to kneel down before a house of good ap- 
pearance. 

“ Oh 1” cried the king, “ if you kneel, let it be before the 
crucifix in the middle of the street, and not before the house. 
What do you mean by it P’* 

But Chicot, without attending, cried out in a loud voice : 

Mon Dieu ! I recognise it, I shall always recognise it — the 
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house where I suffered ! I have never prayed for vengeance 
on M. de Mayenne, author of my martyrdom, nor on Nicholas 
David, his instrument* No, Chicot is patient, Chicot can wait, 
although it is now six years that this debt has been running on, 
and in seven years the interest is doubled. May, then, my 
patience last another year, so that instead of fifty blows of a 
stirrupdeather which 1 received in tliis house by the orders of 
this assassin of a I^rrainc prince, and which drew a pint of 
blood, I may owe a hundred blows and two pints of blood I 
Amen, so be it I” 

** Amen !‘^ said the king. 

Chicot then returned to the litter, amidst the wondering looks 
of the s[XJctators. 

“ Why, Chicot, wliat does all this mean ?'* said the king. 

“Sire, it means that Chicot is like the fox — that he licks the 
stones where his blood fell, until against those very stones he 
crushes the heads of those who spilt 
Explain yourself. * 

‘‘ Sire, m that house lived a girl whom Chicot loved, a good 
and charming creature, and a lady. One evening when he went 
to see her, a certain prince, who had also fallen in love with 
her, had him seized and beaten, so that Chicot was forced to 
jump out of window ; and as it was a miracle that he was not 
killed, each time he passes the house he kneels down and 
thanks God for his esca|ic,‘ 

“ You were, then, well beaten, my poor Chicot 
Yes, sire, and yet not as much as I wished." 

‘‘Why — for your sins ?" 

“ No, for those of M. de Mayenne.” 

“ Oh ! I understand; your intention is to reader to Caesar " 

“ Not to Caesar, sire — Caesar is the great generab the valiant 
warrior, the eldest brother, who wishes to be king of France. 
No, you must settle with him ; pay your debts, and I will pay 
mine.” 

Henri did not like to hear his cousin of Guise sjxiken of, and 
this made him serious. It was three o’clock in the afternoon 
when they arrived at Juvisy and the great hotel of the “ Cour 
de France." 

Chicot, looking out of the litter, saw at the door of the hotel 
several men wrapped in cloaks. In the midst of them was a 
short stout person, whose large hat almost covered his face; 
They went in quickly on seeing the litter, but not before the 
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look of this person had had time to excite Chicot’s attention. 
Therefore he jumped out, and asking a page for his horse, which 
was being led, let the royal litter go on to Essones, where the 
king was to sleep, while he remained behind, and, cautiously 
peeping in through a window, saw the men whom he had no* 
ticed sitting inside. He then entered the hotel, went into the 
opposite room, asked for a bottle of wine, and placed himself 
so that, although he could not be seen, no one could pass by 
without his seeing them. 

** Ah said he to himself, “ shall I be forced to make my 
payment sooner than I expected P’ 

Soon Chicot found that by keeping the door open he could 
both see into the room and hear what was said 

“ Gentlemen,” said the short fat man to his companions, “ I 
think it is time to set out ; the last lackey of the cort^jge is out 
of sight, and 1 believe now that the road is safe.” 

“ Perfectly so, monseigneur,” replied a voice which made 
Chicot tremble, and which came from the mouth of a person 
as tall as the other was short, as pale as he was red, and as ob- 
sequious as he was arrogant. 

“ Ah 1 M. Nicolas,” said Chicot, tu quoque, that is good. 
It will be odd if I let you slip this time !” 

‘^I'hen the short man came out, paid the bill, and, followed by 
the others, took the road to Paris. Chicot followed them at a 
distance. 'They entered by the Porte St. Antoine, and entered 
the Hotel Guise. Chicot waited outside a full hour, in spite of 
cold and hunger. At last the door reopened, but, instead of 
seven cavaliers wrapped in their cloaks, seven monks came out, 
with their hoods over their faces, and carrying immense rosaries. 

“ Oh !*’ said Chicot, is, then, the H6tel Guise so embalmed 
in sanctity that wolves change into lambs only by entering it ? 
This becomes more and more interesting.” 

And he foUpwed the monks as he had followed the cavaliers, 
for he Believed them to be the same. 

The monks passed over the bridge of Kdtre Dame, crossed 
the city and the petit pont, and went up the Rue St Genevifeve. 

Oh I” said Chico^ as he passed the house where he had 
kneeled in the morning, “ are we returning to Fontainebleau,? 
In that case I have made a round.” 

However, the monks stopped at the door of the Abbey of 
St Genevifeve, in the porch of which stood another monk, who 
examined every one’s hand 
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Why/' said Chicot, “it seems that to be admitted to night 
ihto the abbey one must have clean hands !*' 

Then he saw, with astonishment, monks appear from every 
street leading to the abbey, some alone, some walking in pairs, 
but all coming to the abbey. 

“ Ah r' said Chicot, “ is there a general chapter at the abbey 
to night ? I have never seen one, and I should like it much.'^ 

The monks entered, showing their hands, or something in 
them, and passed on. 

“ I should like to go also,” thought Chicot ; “ but for that 
I want two things— a. monk’s robe, for I see no layman here, 
and then this mysterious thing which they show to the porter, 
for certainly they show something. Ah, Brother Gorenflot, if 
you were here !'* 

The monks continued to arrive, till it seemed as if half Paris 
had taken the frock. 

“ I'here must be something extraordinary to-night,” thought 
Chicot “ 1 will go and find Gorenllot at the Come d'Abond- 
ance ; he will be at supi>cr,” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

BROTHER GORENFLOT. 

To the beautiful day had succeeded a beautiful evening, only, 
as the day had been cold, the evening was still colder. It was 
one of those frosts which make the lights in the windows of an 
hotel look doubly tempting. Chicot first entered the dining- 
room, and looked around him, but not finding there the man 
he sought for, went familiarly down to the kitchea 'fhe master 
of the establishment was superintending a frying-pan full of 
whitinga At the sound of Chicot’s step he turned 

“ Ah 1 it is you, monsieur,” said he, “good-evening, and a 
good appetite to yoa” 

“Thanks for the wish, but you know 1 cannot bear to eu 
alone." 

“ If necessary, monsieur, I will sup with you." 

“ Thanks, my dear host, but though I know you to be ati ex- 
cellent companion, I seek for some one else;" 

“ Brother Gorenilot, perhaps ?’ 
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Just SO ; has he begun supper 

“ No, not yet , but you must make haste nevertheless, for in 
five minutes he will have finished.^’ 

“ Monsieur cried Chicot, striking his head. 

“ Monsieur, it is Friday, and the beginning of Lent ” 

Well, and what then ?** said Chicot, who did not hold a 
high opinion of Ck^renflot's religious austerity 

Boutromet shrugged his shoulders. Decidedly, something 
must be wrong,** said Chicot, “five minutes for Gorenflot’s 
supper ! I am destined to see wonders to-day.” 

Chicot then advanced towards a small private room, pushed 
open the door, and saw within the worthy monk, who was turn 
ing negligently on his plate a small portion of spinach, which 
he tried to render more savoury by the introduction into it of 
some cheese. Brother Gorenflot was about thirty-eight years 
of age and five feet high. However, what he wanted in height, 
he made up in breadth, measuring nearly three feet in diameter 
from shoulder to shoulder, which, as every one knows, is equal 
to nine feet of circumference. Between these Herculean 
shoulders rose a neck of which the muscles stood out like 
cords. Unluckily this neck partook of the same proportions ; 
it was short and thick, which at any great emotion might render 
Brother Gorenflot liable to apoplexy. But knowing this, per 
haps, he never gave way to emotions, and was seldom so dis- 
turbed as he was when Chicot entered his room. 

“ Ah, my friend ! what are you doing ?** cried Chicot, looking 
at the vegetables and at a glass filled with water just coloured 
with a few drops of wine, 

“ You see, ray brother, I sup,** replied Gorenflot in a power* 
ful voice. 

“ You call that supper* Gorenflot ! Herbs and cheese ?** 

“ We are in the beginning of Lent, brother ; we must think 
of our souls,*’ replied Gorenflot, raising his eyes to heaven. 

Chicot looked astounded ; he had so often seen Gorenflot 
feast in a different manner during Lent 

“ Our souls !” said he ; “ and what the devil have herbs and 
water to do with them ?** 

“We are forbidden to eat meat on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days.** 

“ But when did you breakfast ?” 

“ I have not breakfeisted, my brother,** said the monk. 

“ Not breakfasted 1 Then what have you done ?** 
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^ Composed a discourse,” said Gorenflot proudly, 

“ A discourse, and what for ?” 

‘‘To deliver this evening at the abbey/* 

“That is odd/* 

“ And I must be quick and go there, or perhaps my audience 
will grow impatient” 

Chicot thought of the infinite number of monks he had seen 
going to the abbey, and wondered why Gorenflot, whom cer- 
tainly he had never thought eloquent, had been chosen to preach 
before M. de Maycnne and the numerous assemblage. “ When 
are you to preach said he. 

“At half-past nine.” 

“ Good ; it is still a quarter to nine, you can give me a few 
minutes. Venire de bichc 1 we have not dined together for a 
week.” 

“ It is not our fault, but I know that your duties keep you 
near our King Henry III., wlulc my duties fill up my time.” 

“ Yes, but it seems to me that is .so much the more rea.son 
why w'c should be merry when do meet” 

“ Yes, I am merry,” said Gorenflot, with a piteous look, “ but 
still 1 must leave you.” 

“At least, finish your supper.” 

Gorenflot looked at the spinach, and sighed, then at the 
water, and turned away his head. 

“ Do you remember,” said Chicot, “ the little dinner at the 
Porte Montmartre, where, while the king was scourging himself 
and others, we devoured a teal from the marshes of the Grange- 
Batelifere, with a sauce made with crabs, and we drank that nice 
Burgundy wine ; what do you call it ?” 

“ It is a wine of my country, La Roman<5e.” 

“ Yes, yes, it was the milk you sucked as a baby, worthy son 
of Noah.” 

“ It was good,” said Gorenflot, “ but there Is better.” 

“ So says Claude Boutromet, who pretends that he has in his 
cellar fifty bottles to which that is paltry.” 

“ It is true.” 

“True, and yet you drink that abominable red water. 
Fie f' And Chicot, taking the glass, threw the contents out of 
window. 

“There is a time for all, my brother,” said Gorenflot, “and 
wine is good when one has only to praise God after it, but 
water is better when one has a di^ourse to pronounce.” 
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‘‘ Opinions differ, for I, who have also a discourse to pro- 
nounce, am going to ask for a bottle of Romani What do 
you advise me to take with it, Gorenflot ?” 

Not these herbs, they are not nice/' Chicot, seizing the 
plate, threw it after the water, and then cried, “ Maitre Claude.” 
The host appeared. 

M, Claude, bring me two bottles of your Romani, which 
you call so good/’ 

Why two bottles," said Gorenflot, “as I do not drink it?” 

“ Oh 1 if you did I would have four or six, but if I drink 
alone, two will do for me.” 

“Indeed; two bottles are reasonable, and if you eat no 
meat with it, your confessor will have nothing to reproach you 
with.” 

“ Oh, of course not ; meat on a Friday in Lent 1” And going 
to the larder, he drew out a fine capon. 

^ “ What are you doing, brother said Gorenflot, following 
his movements with interest 

“ You sec I am taking this carp.” 

“ Carp 1” cried Gorenflot 

“Yes, a carp,” said Chicot, showing him the tempting bird 
“ And since whan has a carp had a beak ?” 

A beak I do you see a beak ? I only see a nose.” 
w#And wings?” 

^“Fins 1” 

“ Feathers ?” 

“ Scales, my dear Gorenflot, you are drunk.** 

“ Drunk! I, who have only eaten spinach and drunk water?” 
“ Well, your spinach has overloaded your stomach, and your 
water has mounted to your head.” 

“ Parbleu I here is our host, he shall decide.” 

“ So be it, but first let him uncork the wine.” 

M. BOutromet Uncorked a bottle and gave a glass to Chicot 
Chicot swallowed and smacked his lips. 

“ Ah I” said he, “ I have a bad memory, I cannot remember 
if it be better or worse than that at Montmartre. Here, tny 
brother, er^ghten me,” said he, giving a little to the monki who 
was looking on with eager eyes. 

Gorenflot took the glass, and drank slowly the liquor it con^ 
tained 

“ It is the same wine,” said he, but I had too little to tell 
whether it be beder or worse.” 
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“ But I want to know, and if you had not a sermon to preach, 

I would beg you to drink a little more/^ 

it Will give you pleasure, my brother.’^ 

Chicot half filled iJie monk's glass. Gorenflot drank it with 
great gravity. 

“ I pronounce it better,” said he: 

You flatter our host” 

A good drinker ought, at the first draught, to recognise the 
wine, at tlie second, the quality, and, at the third, the age.” 

‘<Oh ! I should like to know the age of this wine.” 

“ Give me a few drops more, and I will tell you.” 

Chicot filled his glass. He drank it off, and then said, 

“ 1561.” 

“Right,” cried Claude Boutromet, “it was 1561.” 

Brother Gorenflot,” cried Chicot, “they have beatified men 
at Rome who were worth less than you.” 

A little habit,” said Gorenflot, modestly. 

“ And talent j for I flatter myself I have the habit, and 1 
could not do it. But what arc you about ?” 

“ Going to my assembly,” 

“Without eating a piece of my carp?” 

“Ah 1 true ; you know still less of eating than drinking, M. 
Boutromet, what is the name of this animal ?” ^ 

The innkeeper looked astonished. “ A capon,” said ha 
“ A capon 1 ” cried Chicot, with an air of consternation. ^ ' 

“ Yes, and a fine one.” 

“ WeU r said Gorenflot, triumphantly. 

“ Well 1 it seems I was wrong, but as I wish to eat this capon^ 
and yet not 'sin, be so kind, brother, as to throw a few droi^ of 
water upon it, and christen it a caip.” 

“ Ah 1 ah 1 ” 

“Yes, I pray you, save me from mortal sin.” 

“So be it,” cried Gorenflot, “but there is no water.” 

“ Oh ! the intention is all ; baptize it with wine, my brother ; 
the animal will be less Catholic but quite as good.” And 
Chicot refilled the monk's glass. The first bottle was finished 
“ In the name of Bacchus, Momus, and Comus, trinity of 
the great saint Pantagruel, I baptize thee, carp,” said Gorenflot 
“Now,” said Chicot, “to the health of the newly bap- 
tized ; may it be cooked to perfection, and may M. Boutromet 
add to the excellent qualities which it has received ftom na- 
ture.” 
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** To his health,” cried Gorenflot, interrupting a hearty laugh 
to swallow his wine. 

M. Claude, put this carp at once on the spit, cover it with 
fresh butter, with shalots in it, and put some toast in the frying- 
pan, and serve it hot.” Gorenflot approved with a motion of his 
head. 

Now, M. Boutromet, some sardines and a tunny fish, mean- 
while ; it is Lent, and I wish to make a maigre dinner. And let 
me have two more bottles of wine.” 

The smell of the cookery began to mount to the brain of the 
monk. Yet he made a last effort to rise. 

‘‘ 'rhen you leave me, after all ?” said Chicot 
“ 1 must,’^aid Gorenfiot, raising his eyes to heaven. ‘ 

“ It is very imprudent of you to go to pronounce a discourse 
fasting.” 

» Why?^^ 

“Because your strength will fail you. Galen has said it 
Pulmo hominis facile deficit” 

“Alas ! yes.” 

“ You see, then 
“ Luckily, I have zeal” 

“Ah ! but that is not enough; I advise you to eat some sardirfes, 
and drink a little of this nectar,” 

“ A single sardine, then, and one glass.”^ Chicot gave him the 
sardine, and passed him the bottle. He himself took care to 
keep sober. 

“ I feel myself less feeble,” said Gorenfiot 
“ Oh ! you must feel quite strong before you go, and so I advise 
you to eat the fins of the carp.” And as they entered with the 
pullet, Chicot cut off a leg and thigh, which Gorenfiot soon 
despatched. 

“ What a delicious fish I” said Gorenfiot, Chicot cut off the 
other leg and gave it to Gorenfiot, w^hile he ate the wings. 

“ And famous wine,” said he, uncorking another bottle. ^ 
Having once commenced, Gorenfiot could not stojx His 
appetite was enormous ; he finished the bird, and then called to 
Boutromet “ M. Claude,” said he, “ I am hungry ; did you not 
offer me an omelette just now?*^ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, bring it.” 

“ In five minutes.” 

“Ah f said Gorenfiot, “now I feel in force; if Ae 
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lette were here, I could eat it at a mouthful, and I swallow 
this wine at a gulp.” And he swallowed a quarter of the third 
bottle. 

“ Ah 1 you were ill before.*^ 

“ I was foolish, friend ; that cursed discourse weighed on my 
mind ; I have been thinking of it for day.*;.” 

** It ought to be magnificent.” 

“ Splendid” 

‘*Tell me some of it while we wait for the omelette.” 

“ No, no ] not a sermon at table.” 

“ We have beautiful discourses at the court, I assure you.” 

“ About what ?” 

“ About virtue.” 

“ Ah ! yes, he is a very virtuous man, our King Henri HI.” 

‘‘Ido not know if he be virtuous; but 1 know that I have 
never seen anything there to make me blush.” 

“You blush !” 

At this moment M. Boutromet entered with the omelette and 
two more bottles. 

“ Bring it here,” cried the monk, with a .smile, which showed 
his thirty-two teeth. 

“But, friend, I thought you had a discourse to pronounce.” 

“ It is here,” cried Gorenflot, striking his forehead, 

“At half-past nine.” 

“ I lied ; it was ten.” 

“Ten I I thought the abbey shut at nine.” 

“ Let it shut ; I have a key.” 

“ A key of the abbey !” 

‘‘Here, in my pocket” 

“ Impossible ; I know the monastic rules. They would not 
give the key to a simple monk.” 

“ Here it is,” said Gorenflot, showing a piece of money. 

“ Oh, money ! you conupt the porter to go in when you please, 
WTctdied sinner ! But what strange money 1” 

“ An effigy of the heretic, with a hole through hi» heart.” 

“ Yes, I see it is a tester of the Bearn king% and here is a 
aole.” 

A blow with a dagger. Death to the heretic He wKo does 
It* is sure of Paradise.” 

“ He is not yet drunk enough so thought Chicot ; and he 
filled his glass agauv 

“ To the mass f' cried Gorenflot, drinking it off 
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Chicot remembered the porter looking at the hands of the 
monks, and said — 

Then, if you show this to the porter ” 

I enter/' 

Without difficulty ?” 

“As this wine into my stomach." And the monk absorbed 
a new dose. 

“ And you pronounce your discourse 

“ And I pronounce my discourse. I arrive — do you hear ? 
The assembly is numerous and select There are barons, counts, 
i^nd dukes.” 

“ And even princes ?” 

“ And even princes. I enter humbly among the faithful of 
the Union ” 

“ The Union — what does that mean ?" 

“ I enter ; they call Brother Gorenflot, and I advance ” 

At these words the monk rose. “And I advance,” con- 
tinued he, trying to do so, but at the first step he rolled on the 
floor. 

“ Bravo 1” cried Chicot; ‘‘you advance, you salute the 
audience, and say ” 

“ No, it is my friends who say, Brother Gorenflot — a fine name 
for a leaguer, is it not ?” 

“ A leaguer,” thought Chicot ; “ what truths is this wine going 
to bring out ?” 

“ Then I begin.” And the monk rose, and leaned against the 
wall. 

“ You begin,” said Chicot, holding him up. 

“ I begin, ‘ My brothers, it is a good day for the faith, a 
very good day, my brothers; it is a very good day for the faith.' ” 

After this, as Chicot loosed his hold, Gorenflot fell full length 
again on the floor, and before many minutes a loud snoring was 
heard 

“ Good,” said Chicot, “ he is in for twelve hours' sleep. I can 
easily undress him. ' 

He then untied the monk's robe, and pulled it off ; then 
rolled Gorenflot in the tablecloth, and covered his head with 
a napkin, and hiding the monk's frock under his cloak, passed 
into the kitchen, 

“ M. Boutromet,” said he, “ here is for our supper, and for 
my horse ; and pray do not wake the worthy Brother Gorenflot, 
who sleeps sound 
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No, no j be easy, M* Chicot” 

Then Chicot ran to the Rue St. Etienne, put on the monk's 
robe, took the tester in his hand, and at a quarter to ten pre- 
sented himself, not without a beating heart, at the wicket of the 
Abbey St Genevieve. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW CHICOT FOUND OUT THAT IT WAS EASIER TO GO IN THAN . 

OUT OF THE ABBEY. 

Chicot, from the cloak and other things under the monk's 
robe, looked much larger across the shoulders than usual His 
beard was of the same colour as Gorenflot’s, and he had so often? 
amused himself with mimicking the monk's voice and manner 
of speaking that he could do it perfectly. Now, every one knows 
that the beard and the voice are the only things which arc re- 
cognisable from under the depths of a monk's hood. Chicot 
exhibited his coin, and w^as admitted without difficulty, and then 
followed two other monks to the chapel of the convent In 
this chapel, built in the eleventh century, the choir w^as raised 
nine or ten feet above the rest of the building, and you mounted 
into it by two lateral staircases, while an iron door between them 
led from the nave to the crypt, into which you had to descend 
igaia In this choir there was a portrait of St Genevieve, and 
)n each side of the altar were statues of Clovis and Clotilda. 

Three lamps only lighted the chapel, and the imperfect 
ight gave a greater solemnity to the scene, Chicot was glad 
o 6nd that he was not the last, for three monks entered after 
n grey robes, and placed themselves in front of the altan 
)Oon after, a little monk, doubtless a lad belonging to the 
hoir, came and spoke to one of these monks, who then said, 
load, — 

“ We are now one hundred and thirty-six." 

Then a great noise of bolts and bars announced that the 
oor was being closed The three monks were seated in *arm- 
hairs, like judges. The one who had spoken before now rose 
ttd said-— 

^‘Brother Monsoreau, what news do you bring to the Union 
om the province of Anjo^ ?" ^ 
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Two things made Chicot start, the first was the voice of the 
speaker, the second the name of Monsoreau, known to the court 
only the last few days. A tall monk crossed the assembly, and 
placed himself in a large chair, behind the shadow of which 
Chicot had kept himself. 

“ My brothers,” said a voice which Chicot recognised at once 
as that of the chief huntsman, *‘the news from Anjou is not satis- 
factory ; not that we fail there in sympathy, but in representa- 
tives. The progress of the Union there had been confided to 
the Baron de M(^ridor, but he, in despair at the recent death of 
his daughter, has, in his grief, neglected the affairs of the League, 
and we cannot at present count on him. As for myself, I bring 
three new adherents to the association. The council must 
judge whether these three, for whom I answer, as for myself, 
ought to be admitted into the Union.” 

^ A murmur of applause followed, and as Monsoreau regained 
his seat,— Brother la Hurifere,” cried the same monk, “ tell 
us what you have done in the city of Paris.” 

A man now took the cliair and said, “ My brothers, you know 
I am devoted to the Catholic faith, and I have given proofs of 
this devotion on the great day of its triumph. Yes, my brothers, 
I glory in saying that I was one of the faithful of our great 
Henri de Guise, and that I followed his orders strictly. I have 
now noted all the heretics of the Quar^ier St. Germain TAuxer- 
rois, where I shall hold the hotel of the Belle-Etoile, at your 
service, my brothers. Now, although I no longer thirst for the 
blood of heretics as formerly, I do not delude myself as to the 
real object of the holy Union which we are forming. If I am 
not deceived, brothers, the c.xtinction of private heretics is 
not all we aim at We wish to be sure that we shall never be 
governed by a heretic prince. Now, my friends, what b our 
situation ? Charles IX., who was zealous, died without children ; 
Henri HI. will probably do the same, and there remains only 
the Due d’Anjou, who not only has no children either, but seems 
cold towards us.” 

*‘What makes you accuse the prince thus?^' said the monk 
who always spoke. 

** Because he has not joined us.” 

“ Who tells you so, since there are new adherents Y* 

It b true ; I mW wait ; hut after him, who is mortal, and 
has no children, to whom will the qrown fall ? To the most 
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ferocious Huguenot that can be imagined, to a renegade, a 
Nebuchadnezzar T Here the acclamations were tremendous. 

^ To Henri of continued he, against whom this 

association is chiefly directed — to Henri, who the people at Pau, 
or Tarbes, think is occupied with his love affairs, but who is in 
Paris 

In Paris I impossible T cried many voices. 

“ He was here on the night when Madame de Sauve was 
assassinated, and perhaps is here still” 

** Death to the B^mais I” cried several 

'‘Yes, doubtless, and if he came to lodge at the Belle-Etoile, 

I answer for him; but he will not come. One does not catch a 
fox twice in the same hole. He will lodge with some friend, 
for he has friends. The important thing is to know them. Our 
union is holy, our league is loyal, consecrated and blessed 
the Pope ; therefore 1 demand that it be no longer kept secret, 
but tl\at we go into the houses and canvass the citizens. Those 
who sign will be our friends, the others our enemies, and if a 
second St Bartholomew come, which seems to the faithful to 
be more necessai*)^ daily, we shall know how to separate the 
good from the wicked.” 

Thunders of acclamation followed. When they were calm, 
the monk who always spoke said, — 

“The proposition of Brother la Iluritre, whom the union 
thanks for his zeal, will be taken into consideration by the su- 
perior council” 

La Huriire bowed, amidst fresh applause. 

“Ah I ah I” thought Chicot, “I begin to see clearly into all 
this. The Guises are fonning a nice little party, and some fine 
morning Henri will find that he has nothing left, and will be 
^litely invited to enter a monastery. But what will they do 
with the Due d' Anjou 

“ Brother Gorenflot,'* then cried the monk. 

No one replied. 

“ Brother Gorenflot,” cried the little monk, in a voice which 
made Chicot start ; for it sounded like a woraan’i However, 
he rose, and speaking like the monk, said, — 

“ Here I am ; I was plunged in profound meditation.” He 
feared not to reply, for the members had been counted^ and 
therefore the absence of a member would have provok^ an 
examination. Therefore, without hesitation, he mounted the 
chair and began. 
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My brothers, you know that I purvey for the convent, and 
have the right of entering every dwelling. I use this privilege 
for the good of religion. My brothers,” continued he, remem- 
ing Gorenflot’s beginning, “this day, which unites us, is a good 
one for the faith. Let us speak freely, my brothers^ since we 
are in the house of God. 

“ What is the kingdom of France ? A body. ‘ Omnis civitas 
corpus esV What is the first requisite of a body ? Good health. 
How do we preserve this ? By prudent bleedings at times. 
Now it is evident that the enemies of our religion are too 
strong \ we must therefore once more bleed that great body we 
call society. This is what is constantly said to me by the faith- 
ful, who give me ham, eggs, or money for the convent.” 

Several murmurs of approbation interrupted Chicot, then he 
went on. 

“ Some may object that the church abhors blood. But they 
do not say what blood, and I wager that it is not the blood of 
heretics it abhors. And then another argument ; I said, ‘ the 
church but are we the church ? Brother Monsoreau, who 
spoke 80 well just now, has, I doubt not, his huntsman^s knife 
in his belt. Brother la Huriere manages the spit ; I, myself, 
who si)eak to you — I, Jacques Gorenflot, have carried the 
musket in Champagne. It now remains to us to speak of our 
chiefs, of whom it seems to me, poor monk as I am, that there 
is something to say. Certainly, it is very well and prudent to 
come at night under a monk’s robe, to hear Brother Gorenflot 
preach \ but it appears to me that their duties do not stop 
there. So much prudence may make the Huguenots laugh. 
Let us play a part more worthy of the brave people we are 
What do we want ? I'he extinction of heresy. Well, that may 
be cried from the house-tops, it seems to me. Why not march 
in holy procession, displaying our good cause, and our good 
partisans, but not like the thieves, who keep lookmg round 
them to see if the watch is coming. Who is the man who 
will set the example ? Well, it is I, Jacques Gorenflot ; I, un- 
worthy brother of the order of St Genevieve, poor and humble 
purveyor of the convent It shall be I, who with a cuirass on 
my b^k, a helmet on ray head, and a musket on my shoulder, 
will march at the head of all good Catholics who will follow 
me. This I would do, were it only to make those chiefs blush, 
who, while defending the Church, hide, as if their cause was a 
bad one.” 
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This speech, which correspond^ with the sentiments of many 
there, Was received with shouts of applause ; and the more so, 
as up to this time Gorenflot had never shown any enthusiasm 
for the cause However, it was not the plan of the chiefs to let 
this enthysiasm proceed. One of the monks spoke to the lad, 
who cried in his silvery voice, ** My brothers, it is lime to re- 
tire; the sitting is over." 

The monks rose, all determined to insist on the procession at 
the next meeting. Many approached the chair to felicitate the 
author of this brilliant s|)eech ; but Chicot, fearful of being re- 
cognised, threw himself on his knees and buried his head in 
his hand^ as if in prayer. They re.sp^:ted his devotions, and 
went towards the door. However, Chicot had nussed his chief 
aim. What had made him quit the king was the sight of M. 
de Mayenne and Nicolas David, on both of whom ho had, as 
we know', vowed vengeance ; and although the duke was too 
great a man to be attacked oi>enly, Ni< ola-s David was not, and 
Chicot was so good a swordsman as to feel sure of success if he 
could but meet him. He therefore began to watch each monk 
as he went out, and perceived to his terror that each, on going 
out, had to show some sign again. Gorenflot liad told him how 
to get in, but not how to get out again. 


CHAPIER XX. 

HOW CHICOT, FOKCED TO REMAIN IN THE ABBEY, SAW AND 
HEARD THINGS VERY DANGEROU.S TO SEE AND HEAR. 

Chicot hastened to get down from his chair, and to mix among 
the monks so as to discover, if possible, what signs they used 
By peeping over their shoulders, he found out that it was a 
farthing, with a star cut in the middle. Our Gaf^on had plen^ 
of farthings in his pocket, but unluckily none with a star in it 
Of course, if when on coming to the door he was unable to 
produce the necessary signs, he would be suspected and ex- 
amined He gamed the shade of a pillar, which stood at 
the comer of a conf^onal, and stood there wondering what be 
ihould da An assistant cried, Is every one out, the doors 
m about to be shut** 

Noone auswered; Chicot peeped out and saw the chapel 
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My brothers, you know that I purvey for the convent, and 
have the right of entering every dwelling. I use this privilege 
for the good of religion. My brothers,” continued he, remem- 
ing Gorenflot’s beginning, “this day, which unites us, is a good 
one for the faith. Let us speak freely, my brothers^ since we 
are in the house of God. 

“ What is the kingdom of France ? A body. ‘ Omnis civitas 
corpus esV What is the first requisite of a body ? Good health. 
How do we preserve this ? By prudent bleedings at times. 
Now it is evident that the enemies of our religion are too 
strong \ we must therefore once more bleed that great body we 
call society. This is what is constantly said to me by the faith- 
ful, who give me ham, eggs, or money for the convent.” 

Several murmurs of approbation interrupted Chicot, then he 
went on. 

“ Some may object that the church abhors blood. But they 
do not say what blood, and I wager that it is not the blood of 
heretics it abhors. And then another argument ; I said, ‘ the 
church but are we the church ? Brother Monsoreau, who 
spoke 80 well just now, has, I doubt not, his huntsman^s knife 
in his belt. Brother la Huriere manages the spit ; I, myself, 
who si)eak to you — I, Jacques Gorenflot, have carried the 
musket in Champagne. It now remains to us to speak of our 
chiefs, of whom it seems to me, poor monk as I am, that there 
is something to say. Certainly, it is very well and prudent to 
come at night under a monk’s robe, to hear Brother Gorenflot 
preach \ but it appears to me that their duties do not stop 
there. So much prudence may make the Huguenots laugh. 
Let us play a part more worthy of the brave people we are 
What do we want ? I'he extinction of heresy. Well, that may 
be cried from the house-tops, it seems to me. Why not march 
in holy procession, displaying our good cause, and our good 
partisans, but not like the thieves, who keep lookmg round 
them to see if the watch is coming. Who is the man who 
will set the example ? Well, it is I, Jacques Gorenflot ; I, un- 
worthy brother of the order of St Genevieve, poor and humble 
purveyor of the convent It shall be I, who with a cuirass on 
my b^k, a helmet on ray head, and a musket on my shoulder, 
will march at the head of all good Catholics who will follow 
me. This I would do, were it only to make those chiefs blush, 
who, while defending the Church, hide, as if their cause was a 
bad one.” 
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Brother Monsorejjtu,” said one of the monks to him who had 
just made so strange an appearance. 

“ Yes, monseigneur,” said he. 

** Open the door that he may come to us.” 

Monsoreau descended to open the door between the stair- 
cases, and at the same time the monk in the middle lowered 
his hood, and showed the great scar, that noble sign by which 
the Parisians recognised their hero. 

“ The great Henri of Guise himself 1” thought Chicot, ** whom 
his very imbecile majesty believes occupied at the siege of Lt 
Charitd Ah ! and he at tlie right is the Cardinal of ix»rraine, 
and he at the left M. de Maycnne — a trinity not very holy, but 
very visible.” 

“ Did you think he would come ?” said I.a Balafr<5 to his 
brothers. 

I was so sure of it, that I have under my cloak wherewith 
to replace tlie holy vial” 

And Chicot [)erceived, by the feeble light of the lamp, a silver 
gilt box, richly chased 'ITien about twenty monks, with their 
heads buried in immense hoods, came out of the cry])t, and 
stationed themselves in the nave. A single one, conducted by 
M. de Monsoreau, mounted the staircase, and placed himself 
at the right of M. de Guise, 

Then M. de Guise spoke. “ Friends,” said he, ‘‘time is pre- 
cious; therefore I go straight to the point. You have heard 
just now, in the first assembly, the complaints of some of our 
members, who tax with coldness the principal person among 
us, the prince nearest to the throne. The time is come to 
render justice to this prince ; you shall hear and judge for your- 
selves whether your chiefs merit the reproach of coldness and 
apathy made by one of our brothers, the monk Gorenflot, 
whom we have not judged it prudent to admit into our secret" 

At this name, pronounced in a tone which showed bad inten- 
tions towards the warlike monk, Chicot in his confessional could 
not help laughing quietly, 

“Monseigneur,” said the duke, now turning towards the 
mysterious personages at his right, “ the will of God appears to 
me manifest ; for since you have consented to join us, it shows 
that what we do is well done. Now, your highness, we beg of 
you to lower your hood, that your faithful friends may see with 
their own eyes that you keep the promise which 1 made in your 
name, and which they hardly dared to believe." 
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The mysterious personage now lowered his hood, and Chicot 
saw the head of the Due d’Anjou appear, so pale that, by the 
light of the lamp, it looked like that of a marble statue. 

“ Oh, oh !” thought Chicot, “ the duke is not yet tired of 
playing for the crown with the heads of others !” 

“ Long live Monseigneur le Due d'Anjou 1” cried the assembly. 

The duke grew paler than ever. 

“ Fear nothing, monseigneur,” said Henri de Guise ; our 
chapel is deaf, and its doors are well closed.’^ 

My brothers,” said the Comte de Monsoreau, “ his highness 
wishes to address a few words to the assembly.” 

** Yes, yes 1” cried they. 

Gentlemen,” began he, in a voice so trembling that at first 
they could hardly distinguish his words, “ I believe that God, 
who often seems insensible and deaf to the things of this world, 
keeps, on the contrary, his piercing eyes constantly on us, and 
only remains thus careless in appearance in order to remedy, 
by some great blow, the disorders caused by the foolish ambi- 
tions of men. I also have kept my eyes, if not on the world, at 
least on France. What have I seen there ? The holy religion 
of Christ shaken to its foundation by those who sap all belief, 
under the pretext of drawing nearer to God, and my soul has 
been full of grief. In the midst of this grief, I heard that 
several noble and pious gentlemen, friends of our old faith, 
were trying to strengthen the tottering altar. I threw my eyes 
around me, and saw on one side the heretics, from whom I re- 
coiled with horror ; on the other side the elect, and I am come 
to throw myself into their arms. My brothers, here I am.” 

The applause and bravos resounded through the chapel 
Then the cardinal, turning to the duke, said : 

** You are amongst us of your own free will ?” 

“ Of my free will, monsieur.” 

“Who instructed you in the holy mystery?” 

** My friend, the Comte de Monsoreau, a man zealous for 
religioa” 

“Then,” said the Due de Guise, “as your highness has 
joined us, have the goodness to tell us what you intend to do 
for the league.” 

“ I intend to serve the Catholic religion in all its extent” 

^ “Ventre debiche 1” thought Chicot, “why not propose this 
right out to the king ? It would suit him excellently — proces- 
sions, macerations, extirpation of heresy, ^ggots, and auto-dar 
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! Go on, worthy brother of his majesty, noble imbecile, 
go on I” 

And the duke, as if sensible of the encouragement, proceeded: 

But the interests of religion are not the sole ainf which you 
gentlemen propose. As for me, 1 see another ; for when a 
gentleman has thought of what he owes to God, he then thinks 
of his country, and he asks himself if it really enjoys all the 
honour and prosperity which it ought to enjoy. I ask this 
about our France, and I see wiili grief that it does not. In- 
deed, the state is torn to pieces by different wills and tastes, one 
as ix)werful as the other. It is, I fear, to the feebleness of llic 
head, which forgets that it ought to govern all for the good 
of its subjects, or only remembers this royal principle at capri- 
cious intervals, when the rare acts of energy are generally not 
for the good, but the ill of France, that we must attribute these 
evils. Whatever be the cause, the ill is a real one, although I 
accuse certain false friends of the king rather than the king 
himself. 'I herefore I join myself to those who by all means seek 
the extinction of heresy and the ruin of i)erfidious counsellors, 

This discourse api>eared profoundly to interest the audience, 
w^ho, throwing back their hoods, drew near to the duke. 

“ Monseigneur,” said the Due de Guise, “ in thanking your 
Toyo,l highness for the words you have just uttered, I will add 
that you are surrounded by |x:ople devoted not only to the prin* 
ciplc'S which you profess, but to the ])erson of your highness ; 
and if you have any doubt, the conclusion of this sitting will 
convince yoa*^ 

‘‘ Monseigneur,” said the cardinal, if your highness still ex* 
periences any fear, the names of those who now surround you 
will, I hope, reassure yoa Here is M. Ic Gouverneur d’Aunis, 
M. d’Antragues, M. de Ribeirac, and M. de Livarot, gentlemen 
whom your highness doubtless knows to be as brave as loyal 
Here are, besides, M. de Castillon, M. le Baron de Lusignan, 
MM. Cruceand Leclerc, all ready to march under the guidance 
of your highness, to the emancipation of religion and the throne. 
We shall, then, receive with gratitude the orders that you will 
give us,”. 

Then lifl de Mayenne said : “ You are by your birth, and by 
yoiir wisdom, monseigneur, the natural chief of the Holy Union, 
and we ought to learn from you what our conduct should he 
with regard to the false friends of his majesty of whom you just 
now apoke” 
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Nothing more simple,” replied the prince, with that feverish 
excitement which in weak natures supplies the place of courage 
to weak minds ; when venomous plants grow in a field, we 
root them up. The king is surrounded, not with friends, but 
with courtiers, who ruin him, and cause a perpetual scandal in 
France and all Christendom.” 

It is true,” said the Due de Guise, in a gloomy tone 
“ And,” said the cardinal, “ these courtiers prevent us, who 
are his majesty^s true friends, from approaching him, as we have 
the right to do by our birth and position.” 

“ Let us, then,” said M. de Mayenne, “ leave the heretics to 
the vulgar leaguers ; let us think of those who annoy and insult 
us, and who often fail in respect to the prince whom we honour, 
and who is our chief” 

The Due d’ Anjou grew red. 

<‘Let us destroy,” continued Mayenne, *‘to the last man, 
that cursed race whom the king enriches, and let each of us 
charge ourselves with the life of one. We are thirty here ; let 
us count,” 

^*1,” said D’Antragues, ‘‘charge myself with Quelus.” 

“ I with Maugiron,” said Livarot 
And I with Schomberg,” said Ribeirac. 

Good !” said the duke ; “ and there is Bussy, my brave 
Bussy, who will undertake some of them.” 

“ And us 1” cried the rest, 

M. de Monsoreau now advanced ** Gentlemen,” said he, 

I claim an instant’s silence. We are resolute men, and yet 
we fear to speak freely to each other ; we are intelligent men, 
and yet we are deterred by foolish scruples. Come, gentlemen, 
a little courage, a little hardihood, a little frankness. It is not 
of the king’s minions that we think; there does not lie our diffi- 
culty, What we really complain of is the royalty which we are 
under, "ind which is not acceptable to a French nobility ; prayers 
and despotism, weakness and orgies, prodigality for f&tes which 
ms^e aU Euroj>e laugh, and parsimony for everything that re- 
gards the state and the arts. Such conduct is not weakness 
or ignorance— it is madnesa” 

A dead silence followed this speech. Everyone trembled at 
the words which echoed his own thoughts. M. de Monsoreau 
went on. 

** Must we live under a king, foolish, inert, and lazy, at a time 
when all other nations are active, and work gloriously, while we 
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sleep ? Gentlemen, pardon me for saying before a prince, who 
will perhaps blame my temerity (for he has the prejudices of 
family), that for four years we have been governed, not by a 
king, but by a monk.** 

At these words the explosion so skilfully prepared and as skib 
fully kept in check, burst out with violence. 

Down with the Valois !” they cried, ** down with Brother 
Henri I Let us have for chief a gentleman, a knight, rather a 
tyrant than a monk.” 

Gentlemen I” cried the Due d’Anjou, hypocritically, “ let 
me plead for my brother, who is led away. Ixt me hope 
that our wise remonstrances, that the efficacious intervention 
of the power of the League, will bring him back into the right 
path.” 

Hiss, serpent, hiss,” said Chicot to himself. 

** Monseigneur,” replied the Due de Guise, your highness 
has heard, perhaps rather too soon, but still you have heard, 
the true meaning of the association. No ! we are not really 
thinking of a league against the Bdamais, nor of a league to 
support the Church, which will supjwt itself: no, we think of 
raising the nobility of France from its abject condition. Too 
long we have been kept back by the respect we feel for your 
highness, by the love which we know^ you to have for your family. 
Now, all is revealed, monseigneur, and your highness will assist 
at the true sitting of the League. All that has passed is but 
preamble. ” 

WTiat do you mean, M. le Due ?” asked the prince, his heart 
beating at once with alarm and ambition. 

Monseigneur, we are united here, not only to talk, but to 
act To-day we choose a chief capable of honouring and en- 
riching the nobility of France ; and as it was the cusrom of the 
ancient Franks when they chose a chief to give him a present 
worthy of him, we offer a present to the chief whom we have 
chosea” 

All hearts beat, and that of the prince most of any; yet he 
remained mute and motionless, betraying his emotion only by 
his paleness. 

** Gentlemen,” continued the duke, taking something from 
behind him, “here is the present that in your name I place at 
the feet of the prince,” 

A crown !” cried the prince, scarcely able to stand, " a 
crown to me, gentlemen T 
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Long live Francois- III. !” cried all the gentlemen, drawing 
their swords. 

1 1 I !” cried the duke, trembling with joy and terror. It 
is impossible ! My brother still lives ; he is the anointed of the 
Lord.’' 

“ We depose him,” said the duke, ** waiting for the time when 
God shall sanction, by his death, the electipn which we are 
about to make, or rather, till one of his subjects, tired of this 
Inglorious reign, forestalls by poison or the dagger the justice of 
God.” 

“Gentlemen !” said the duke, feebly. 

“ Monseigneur,” then said the cardinal, ‘‘ to the scruple which 
you so nobly expressed just now, this is our answer. Henri III. 
was the anointed of the Lord, but we have deposed him ; it is 
you who are going to be so. Here is a temple as venerable as 
that of Rheims; for here have reposed the relics of* St Gene- 
vifeve, patroness of Paris ; here has been embalmed the body of 
Clovis, our first Christian king ; well, monseigneur, in this holy 
temple, I, one of the princes of the Church, and who may 
re^onably hope to become one day its head, I tell you, mon- 
seigneur, that here, to replace the holy oil, is an oil sent by Pope 
Gregory XI H. Monseigneur, name your future archbishop of 
Rheims, name your constable, and in an instant, it is you who 
will be king, and your brother Henri, if he do not give you up 
the crown, will be the usurper. Child, light the altar.” 

Immediately, the lad, who was evidently waiting, came out, 
and presently fifty lights shone round the altar and choir. 

Then was seen on the altar a mitre glittering with precious 
stones, and a large sword ornamented with fleurs-de-lis. It was 
the archbishop's mitre and the constable's sword At the same 
moment the organ began to play the Veni Creator. This sudden 
stroke, managed by the three Lorraine princes, and which the 
Due d'Anjou himself did not expect, made a profound impres- 
sion on the spectators. The courageous grew bolder than ever, 
and the weak grew strong. The Due d' Anjou raised his head, 
and with a firmer step than might have been expected, walked 
to the altar, took the mitre in the left hand and the sword in the 
right, presented one to the cardinal and the other to the duke. 
Unanimous applause followed this action. 

“Now, gentlemen," said the prince to the bthers, “give 
your names to M. de Mayenne, grand master of France, and 
the day when 1 ascend the throne, you shall have the cc^on 
bleu.” 
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** Mordieu I" thought Chicot, “ what a pity I cannot gire 
mine; I shall never nave such another opportunity.^^ 

“ Now to the altar, sire,” said the cardinal 

“ Monsieur de Monsoreau my colonel, MM. de Ribeirac and 
d^Antragues my captains, and M. Livarot, my lieutenant of the 
guards, take your places.” 

Each of those iwmed took the |>osts which, at a real corona- 
tion, etiquette would have assigned to them. Meanwhile, the 
cardinal had passed behind the altar to put on his pontifical 
robes ; soon he reappeared with the holy vial. 7’hcn the lad 
brought to him a Bible and a cross. The cardinal put the cross 
on the book and extended them towards the Ducd^Anjou, who 
put his hand on them, and said, — 

In the presence of God, I promise to my j^ople to maintain 
and honour our holy religion as a Christian king should And 
may God amd his saints aid me !” 

Then the Due de Guise laid the swwd before the altar, and 
the cardinal blessed it and gave it to the prince. 

** Sire,” said he, ** take this sword, which is given to you with 
the blessing of God, that you ma> resist your enemies, and 
protect and defend the holy Church, which is confided to you. 
Take this sword, that, with it, you may exercise justice, protect 
the widow and the orphan, repair disorders, so that, covering 
yourself with glory by all the virtues, you will be a blessing to 
your people” 

Then the prince returned the sword, to the Due dc Guise, 
and knelt down. The cardinal opened the gold box, and, with 
the point of a golden needle, drew out some holy oil ; he then 
said two prayers, and taking the oil on his finger, traced with 
it a cross on the head of the prince, saying, Ungo dein 
r^em de oleo sanctificato, in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sanctl” 

The lad wip^ off the oil with an embroidered handkerchief 
Then the cardinal took the crown, and, holding it over the head 
of the prince, said, “ God crown thee with the crown of glory and 
justice” Then, placing it, ^‘Receive this crown, in the name of 
the Father, the and the Holy Ghost” 

All brandished their swords and cried, Long live Francois 
TIL” 

‘‘ Sire,” said the cardinal, you reign henceforth over Franc6.” 
^ Gentlemen,” said the princtj, ^ T shall never forget the 
names of the thirty gentlemen who first judged me worthy 
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to reign over them ; and now adieu, and may God have you in 
His holy keeping.” 

The Due de Mayenne led away the new king, while the other 
two brothers exchanged an ironical smile. 


CHAPTER XXL * 

HOW CHtCOT LEARNED GENEALOGY. 

When the Due d'Anjou was gone, and had beeiv»£alh)weQ by 
all the others, the three Guises entered the vestry. Chicot, 
thinking of course this was the end, got up to stretch his limbs, 
and then, as it was nearly two o’clock, once more disposed him- 
self to sleep. 

But to his great astonishment, the three brothers almost im- 
mediately came back again, only this time without their frocks. 
On seeing them appear, the lad burst into so hearty a fit of 
laughing, that Chicot could hardly help laughing also. 

“ Do not laugh so loud, sister,” said the Due de Mayenne ; 
** they are hardly gone out, and might hear you.” 

As he six)ke, the seeming lad threw back his hood, and dis- 
played a head as charming and intelligent as was ever painted 
by I^onardo da Vinci Black eyes, full of fun, but which 
could assume an expression almost terrible in its seriousness, 
a little rosy mouth, and a round chin terminating the perfect 
oval of a rather pale face. It was Madame de Montpensier, a 
dangerous syren, who had the soul of a demon with the face of 
an angel 

** Ah, brother cardinal,” cried she, “ how well you acted the 
holy man ! I was really afraid for a minute that you were serious; 
and he'letting himself be greased and crowned Oh, how horrid 
he looked with his crown on 1” 

** Never mind,” said the duke, “ we have got what we wanted, 
and Fran 9 ois cannot now deny his share. Monsoreau, who 
doubtless had his own reasons for it, led the thing on well, and 
now he cannot abandon us, as he did La Mole and Coconnas.” 

Chicot saw that they had been laughing at M. d’Anjou, and 
as he detested him, would willingly have embraced them for 
it, always excepting M. de Mayenne, and giving his share to 
his sister. 
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Let us return to business,” said the cardinal, is all well 
closed?*’ 

“Oh, yes T’said the duchess, “but if you like I will go and sec,” 
“ Oh, no ; you must be tired’’ 

“ No ; it was too amusing*” 

“ Mayenne, you say he is here ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ I did not see him,” 

“ No, he is hidden in a confessional.” 

These words startled Chicot fearfully. 

“ Then he has heard and seen all ?” asked the duke. 

“ Never mind, he is one of us.” 

“ Bring him here, Mayenne.” 

Mayenne descended staircase and came straight to where 
Chicot was hiding. He was brave, but now his teeth chattered 
with terror. “ Ah,*’ thought he, trying to get out liLs sword 
from under his monk’s frock, “ at least I will kill him first 1” 
The duke had already extended his hand to open the door, 
when Chicot heard the duchess say : 

“Not there, Mayenne ; in that confessional to the left.” 

“ It was time,” thought Chicot, as the duke turned away, 
“ but who the devil can the other be ?” 

“ Come out, M, David,” said Mayenne, “ we are alone.” 

“ Here I am, monseigneur,” said he, coming out 
“ You have heard all?” asked the Due dc Guise. 

“ I have not lost a wwd, monseigneur/’ 

“llien you can report it to the envoy of his Holiness 
Gregory XIII. ?” 

“ Everything.” 

“ Now, Mayenne tells me you have done wonders for us ; let 
us see.” 

“ I have done what I promised, monseigneur ; that is to say, 
found a method of seating you, without opposition, on the throne 
of France !” 

“They also f thought Chicot ; “every one wants then to be 
King of France !” 

Chicot was gay now, for he felt safe once more, and he had 
discovered a conspiracy by which he hoped to ruin his two 
enemies. 

“ To gain a legitimate right is everything,” continued Nicolas 
David, “ and I have discovered that you are the true heirs, and 
the Valois only a usurping branch.” 
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‘‘ It is difficult to believe,” said the duke, “ thstt our house, 
however illustrious it may be, comes before the Valois.” 

“It is nevertheless proved, monseigneur,” said David, draw- 
ing out a parchment. The duke took it. 

“ What is this ?” said he. 

“ The genealogical tree of the house of Lorraine.” 

“ Of which the root is ?” 

“ Charlemagne, monseigneiir.” 

“ Charlemagne 1” cried the three brothers, with an air of in- 
credulous satisfaction, “Impossible 1 ” 

“ Wait, monseigneur ; you may be sure I have not raised a 
point to which any one may give the lie. ^Vhat you want is a 
long lawsuit, during which you can gain over, not the people, 
they are yours, but the parliament. See, then, monseigneur, 
here it is. Ranier, first Due dc Lorraine, contemporary with 

Charlemagne ; — Guibert, his son ; — Henri, son of Guibert ” 

“ But ” said the duke. 

“ A little patience, monseigneiir. Bonne ” 

“Yes,” said the duke, “daughter of Ricin, second son of 
Ranier.” 

“('k)od; to whom married?” 

“ Bonne ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“To Charles of Lorraine, son of Louis IV., King of 
France.” 

“Just so. Now add, ‘brother of Lothaire, despoiled of the 
crown of France by the usurper, Hugh Capet.'” 

“ Oh I oh !” said the duke and the cardinal. 

“ Now, Charles of Lorraine inherited from his brother Lo- 
thaire. Now, the race of Lothaire is extinct, therefore you are 
the only true heirs of the throne.” 

“ What do you say to* that, brother ?” cried the cardinal 
“ I s&y, that unluckily there exists in France a law they call 
the Salic law, which destroys all our pretensions.” 

“ I expected that objection, monseigneur,” said David, “ but 
what is the first example of the Salic law ?” " 

“ The accession of Philippe de Valois, to the ptejudice of 
Edward of England.” 

“ What was the date of that accession i”’ 

“ 1338,” said the cardinal. 

“ That is to say, 341 years after the usurpation of Hugh 
Capet, 240 years after the extinction of the race of Lothaire. 
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Then, for 240 years your ancestors had already had a right 
to the throne before we Salic law w^as invented Now, every 
one knows that the law cannot have any retrospective effect^' 

You are a clever man, M. David,” said the Due de Guise 
“ It b very ingenious/' said the cardinal, 

“ It is very fine,” said Maycnne 

“ It is admirable,” said the duchess ; ‘‘ then I am a princess 
royal I will have no one less than the hhnpcror of Germany 
for a husband." 

“ Well ; here are your 200 gold crowns which I promised 
you.” 

And*htre ore 200 others,” said the cardinal, for the new 
mis.sion with which wc arc about to charge you/’ 

Speak, monscigneur, I am ready." 

“ We cannot commission you tf) carry this genealogy your* 
self to our holy Father, Gregory XIII.” 

‘*Alas 1 no; my will is good, but 1 am of too poor birth." 
Yes, it is a misfortune. We must therefore send Pierre de 
Gondy on this mission.” 

Permit me to six;ak,”said the duchess. Hie Gondys are 
clever, no doubt, but ambitious, and not to be trusted." 

Oh ! reassure yourself. Gondy shall take this, but mixed 
with other papers, and not knowing what he carries, 'ITie 
Pope will approve, or disapprove, silently, and Gondy will bring 
us back the answer, still in ignorance of what he brings. You, 
Nicolas David, shall wait for him at Chalons, i.yons, or Avig- 
non, according to your instructions, llius you alone will know 
our true secret” 

Then the three brothers shook hands, embraced their sister, 
put on again their monks' robes, and disaxjt)eared, Behind 
them the porter drew the bolts, and then came in and extin- 
guished the»lights, and Chicot heard his retreating steps fainter 
and fainter, and all was silent. 

“ It seems now all is really over," thought Chicot, and he 
came out of the confessional He had noticed in a comer a 
ladder, destined to clean the windows. He felt about until he 
found it, foi^it was close to him, and by the light of the moon 
plac^ it against the window. He easily opened it, and striding 
across H, and drawing the ladder to him with that force and 
address srtiich Either fear or joy always give, he drew it from 
the inside to the outfide. When he had descended, he hid 
^ ladder in a hedge, which was planted at the bottom of the 
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wall, jumped from tomb to tony>, until he reached the outside 
wall, over which he clambered. Once in the street he breathed 
more freely; he had escaped with a'" few scratches from the 
place where he had several times felt his life in danger. He 
went straight to the Come d^Abondance, at which he knocked 
It was opened by Claude Boutromet himself, who knew him at 
once, although he went out dressed as a cavalier, and returned 
attired as a monk. 

“ Ah ! is it you ?” cried he. 

Chicot gave him a crown, and asked for Gorenflot. 

The host smiled, and said, “ Look !” 

Brother Gorenflot lay snoring just in the place where Chicot 
had left him. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

HOW M. AND MADAMIC DE ST. LUC MET Wri'H A TRAVELpiNO 
COMPANION. 

The next morning, about the time when Gorenflot woke from 
his nap, warmly rolled in his frock, our reader, if he had been 
travelling on tlie road from Paris to Angers, might have seen a 
gentleman and his page, riding quietly side by ^de. These 
cavaliers had arrived at Chartres the evening before, with 
foaming horses, one of which had fallen with fatigue, as they 
stopped They entered the inn, and half an hour after set 
out on fresh horses. Once in the country, still bare and cold, 
the taller of ilie two approached the other, and said, as he 
opeped his arms : ^ 

Dear little wife, embrace me, for now we are safe.’’ 

Then Madame de St. Luc, leaning fonvard and opening her 
thick cloak, placed her arms round the young man’s neck, and 
gave him the long and tender kiss which he had asked for. 
They stayed the night in the little village of Courville, four 
leagues only from Chartres, but which from its isolation s^med 
to them a secure retreat ; and it was on the following morning 
that they were, as we said, pursuing their wa^. This day, as 
they were more easy in their minds, they travelledLno longer 
like fugitives, but like school-boys seeking for moss, for the 
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first few early fiewcrs, enjoying the sunshine, and amused at 
everything. ^ 

** Morbleu !'* cried St l.uc, at last, how delightful it is to l>c 
free. Have you ever been free, Jeanne r 

** I ?**^cried she, laughing, never ; it is the first time 1 ever* 
felt so. My father was suspicious, and my mother lazy. I never 
went out without a governess and two lackeys, so that I do not 
remember having nm on the gniss, since, when a laughing child, 

I run in the woods of M(:Tidor with my dear Diana, challenging 
her to race, and rushing through the branches. But you, dear 
St. Luc ; you were free, at least?** 

I, free?* 

** Doubtless, a man.’* 

“Never. Brought up with the Due d’Anjou, taken by him 
to Poland, brought back to Paris, condemned never to leave 
him by the i)erpetual rule of eti<iuetle ; j pursued, if I tried to go 
away, by that doleful voire, crying, *.St. J.uc, my friend, 1 am 
ennuye^ come and amuse me.* Free, witli that stiff corset 
which strangled me, and that great ’•uff which scratched my 
neck ! No, I have never l>ecn fice till now, and I enjoy it.” 

“ If they should catch us, and send us to the Bastille ?” 

“If they only put us there together, we can bear it.” 

“ I do not think they would But there is no fear, if you only 
knevvMeridor, its great oaks, and its endless thickets, its rivers, 
its lakes, its flower beds and lawns ; and, then, in the midst of 
all, the quc«i of this kingdom, the beautiful, the good Diana. 
And I know she loves me still; she is not capricious in her 
friendships. Think of the happy life we shall lead there/* 

^ Ixt us push on ; I am in haste to gel there,” ana iney rode 
on, stayed the night at Mans, and then set off for Mcridor. 
They had already reached the woexLs and thought themselves 
in safety, when they saw behind them a cavalier advancing at 
a rapid pace, St. Luc grew {)alc. 

“ Let us fly,” said Jeanna 

“ Yes ; let us fly, for there is a plume on that hat which dis- 
quiets me ; it is of a colour much in vogue at the court, and he 
looks to me like an ambassador from our royal master.” 

But to fly was easier to say than to do ; the trees grew so 
thickljr that it impossible to ride through them but slowly, 
and the soil was so sandy that the horses sunk into it at every 
step. The cavalier gained upon them rapidly, and soon they 
heard his voice crying, — 
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“ Eh, monsieur, do not run away; I bring you something yoa 
have lost.*’ • . * 

“ What does he say ?** asked Jeanne. 

He says we have lost something.” 

“Eh I monsieur,” cried the unknown, again, “you left a 
bracelet in the hotel at Courville. Diable I a lady*s portrait ; 
above all, that of Madame de Cossd For the sake of that dear 
mamma, do not run away.*’ 

“ I know that voice,” said St Lua 

“ And then he speaks of my mother.” 

“ It is Bussy !” 

" The Comte de Bussy, our friend,” and they reigned up their 
horses. 

“ Good morning, inadame,” said Bussy, laughing, and giving 
her the bracelet e e 

“ Have you come from the king to arrest us ?” 

“ No, ma foi, I am not sufficiently his majesty’s friend f&r such 
a mission. No, I found your bracelet at the hotel, which showed 
me that you preceded me on my way.” 

Then, said St Luc, “it is chance which brings you on 
our path.” ® ^ 

“Chance, or rather Providence.” 

Every remaining shadow of suspicion vanished before the 
sincere smile and bright eyes of the handsome speaker. 

“ Then you are travelling?” asked Jeanne. 

“lam.” ^ 

“ But not like us ?” 

“Unhappily, no.” 

“ I mean in disgrace Where are you going ?” 

“ Towards Angers, and you ?” 

“We also.” 

‘tAh ! I should envy your happiness if envy were not so vile.” 

“ Eh I M. de Bu^y, marry, and you will be as happy as we 
are, said Jeanne; *‘it is so easy to be happy when you are loved.” 

“ Ah 1 madame, everyone is not so fortunate as you." 

“But you, the universal favourite.” 

“To be loved by everyone is as though you were toved by 
no one, madame.” 

“ Well, let me marry you, and you will know the happiness 
you deny." ' ^ 

“ I do not deny the happiness, only that it does not exist 
for me." 



A TRAVELLING COMPANION 
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** Shall I marry you V 

** If you marry me.according to your taste, nt) ; if accordinff 
to mine, yes.” 

“ Are you in love with a woman whom you cannot marry V 

“ Comte,” said Bussy, beg your w^ife not to plunge daggers 
in my heart” 

“'lake care, Bussy; you will make me think it is with hot 
you are in love,” 

“ If it were so, you will confess, at least, that I am a lover 
not much to bejeared.” 

“ Tnie,*^ said St Luc, remembering how Bussy had brought 
him his wife. “But confess, your heart is occupied.” 

“ I avow it” 

By a love, or by a caprice ?” asked Jeanne. 

“ By a passion, madamc.” 

“ I will cure you.” 

“ I do not believe it.” 

“ I will marry you.” 

“ I doubt it” 

“And I will make you as happy as you ought to be.” 

“ Alas ! madame, my only hap[)incss now is to be un- 
happy.*' 

“ I am very determined” 

“ And I also.” 

“Well, will you accompany us?” 

“ ^\^e^e are you going ?” 

“ To the chateau of M^dor. 

The blood mounted to the cheeks of Bussy, and then he 
grew so pale, that his secret would certainly have been betrayed, 
had not Jeanne been looking at her husband with a smile. 
Bussy therefore had lime to recover himself, and said, — 

“ Where is that ?” 

“ It is the property of one of my best friends.” 

“ One of your best friends, and — are they at home ?” 

“ Doubtless,” said Jeanne, who was completely ignorant of 
the events of the last two months ; “ but have you never heard 
of the# Baron de M^ridor, one of the richest noblemen in 
France, and of ” 

“ Of what?” 

“Of his dau^ter, Diana, the most beautiful girl possible ?” 

^ Bussy was filled with astonishment, asking hunself by what 
ttngular happiness he found on the road people to talk to him 
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of Diana de M^ridor, to echo the only thought which he had 
in his mini * 

Is this castle far off, madame ?” asked he. 

About seven leagues, and we shall sleep tjiere to-night 5 
you will come, will you not 

‘‘Yes, madame.” 

“ Come, that is already a step towards the happiness I pro- 
mised you,” 

“ And the baron, what sort of a man is he ?” 

“ A perfect gentleman, a preux chevalier, who, had he lived 
in King Arthur’s time, would have had a place at his round tabje.” 

“ And,” said Bussy, steadying his voice, “ to whom is his 
daughter married ?” 

“ Diana married ?” 

“ Would that be extraordinary ?” 

“ Of course not, only I should have been the first to hear 
of it” 

Bussy could not repress a sigh. “ Then,” said he, “ you 
expect to find Mademoiselle de M^ridor at the chateau w^th 
her father ?” 

“We trust so,” 

They rode on a long time in silence, and at last Jeanne 
cried j 

“Ah 1 there are the turrets of the castle. Look, M. de Bussy, 
through that great leafless wood, which, in a month, will be sc 
beautiful ; do you not see the roof?” 

“ Yes,” said Bussy, with an emotion which astonished him 
self ; “ and is that the chateau of M6ridor ?” 

And he thought of the poor prisoner shut up in the Rue St 
Antoine. 


CHAPTER XXIIl 

TH]E OLD MAJJ. 

Two hours after they reached the castle. Bussy nad been de- 
bating within himself whether or not to confide to his friends 
what he knew about Diana. But there was much that he could 
tdl to no one, and he feared their questions, and besides, he 
Wished to enter M^ridor as a stranger. 



THE OLD MAH. 
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MadamQ dc St Luc was surprised, wlien the i)orter sounded 
his horn to announce a visit, that Diana did not run as usual 
to meet them, but instead of her appeared an old man, bent 
and leaning op a stick, and his white hair -flying in llie wind 4 

He crossed the drawbridge, followed by two great dogs, and 
wh^n he drew quite near, said in a feeble \uiee,- 
^ ‘‘Who is tlierc, and who does a iK)or old man the honour to 
visit him T 

'*Jt is I, Seigneur Augustin !” cried the laughing voice of the 
youfig w^oman. 

But the baron, raising his head slowly, said, “You? I do not 
see. Who is it ?'* 

“Oh, mon Dicu !” cried Jeanne, “do you not know me? It 
is true, my disguise 

, “ Excuse me,” said the old man, “ but 1 can see little ; the 
eyes of old men arc not made for weeping, and if they weep too 
much, the tears burn them.'* 


“ Must I tell you my name? I am Madame de St. Lur.’^ 

“ I do not know you.’^ 

Ah ! but rny maiden name was Jeanne de C'osse-Brissac,^' 
“Ah, mon Dicu !" cried the old man, trying to open the gale 
with his trembling hands. Jeanne, who did not understand this 
strange reception, .’'till attributed it only to In.s det lining faculties; 
but, seeing that he remembered her, jumped olT her horse to 
embrace him, but as she did $0 she felt his check w’ct with tears. 

“ Come,^* said the old man, turning tow^ards the house, with- 
out even noticing the others. I’he chateau had a strange sad 
look ; all the blinds were dowm, and no one was visible. 

“Is Diana unfortunately not at home T asked Jeanne* 

The old man stopjx^d, and looked at her with an almost ter- 
rified expression. “ Diana said he. At this name the two 
dogs uttered a mournful howl. “ Diana !^’ repeated the old 
man ; “ do you not, then, know ?’^ 

And his voice, trembling before, wus extinguished in a sob. 
‘*But what has hap{>encd cried Jeanne, clasjar.g her hands. 
“ Diana is dead !'* cried the old man, with a torrent of tears, 

“ Dead F' cried Jeanne, growing as pale as death. 

“ Dead,’^ thought Bussy ; “then he has let him also think her 
dead. Poor old man I how he will bless me some day y* 

“ Dead f cried the old man again ; “ they killed her.” 


“Ah, my dear baron T cried Jeanne, bursting into tears^ 
throwing her arras round the old man’s neck. 
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said he at last, “though desolate and empty, the old 
house is none the less hospitable. Enter.” 

Jeanne took the old man's arm, and they went into the dining- 
hall, where he sunk into his arm-chair. At Jast he said^ “ You 
said you were married ; which is your husband ?” 

M. de St. Luc advanced and bowed to the old man, who tried 
to smile as he saluted him ; then, turning to Bussy, said, “ And 
this gentleman ?” 

“ He is our friend, M. Louis de Clermont, Comte de Bussy 
d’Amboise, gentleman of M. le Due d'Anjou.” 

At these words the old man started up, threw a withering 
glance at Bussy, and then sank back with a groaa 

“What is it?' said Jeanne, 

“ Does the baron know you, M. de Bussy ?' asked St Luc. 

“ It is the first time I ever had the honour of seeing M, de 
Mi^ridor,” said Bussy, who alone understood the effect which 
the name of the Due d’Anjou had produced on the old man. 

“ Ah ! you a gentleman of the Due d' Anjou I” cried the baron; 
“of that monster, that demon, and you dare to avow itj^and 
have the audacity to present yourself here 1” 

“ Is he mad ?" asked St Luc of his wife. 

“ Grief must have turned his brain,” replied she, in terror. 

“ Yes, that monster 1” cried he again ; “ the assassin who 
killed my child ! Ah, you do not know,” continued he, taking 
Jeanne's hnnds ; “ but the duke killed my Diana, my child — he 
killed her !'* 

Tears stood in Bussy 's eyes, and Jeanne said : 

“ Seigneur, were it so, which I do not understand, you cannot 
accuse M. de Bussy of this dreadful crime—he, who is the most 
noble and generous gentleman living. See, my good father, he 
weeps with us. Would he have come had he known how you 
would receive him ? Ah, dear baron, tell us how this catastrophe 
happened.” 

“ Then you did not know T said the old man to Bussy. 

“ Eh, inon Dieu I no,” cried Jeanne, “ we none of us knew.” 

“ My Diana is dead, and her best friend did not know it 1 
Oh, it is true I I wrote to no one; it seemed to me that every- 
thing must die with her. Well, this prince, this dismee to 
France, saw my Diana, and, finding her so beautiful, had her 
carried away to his castle of Beaug6 to dishonour her. But 
Diana^ my noble and sainted Diana, chose deadi insted. She 
threw herself from the window into the lake, and they found 
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nothing but her veil floating on the surface.” And the old man 
finished with a burst of sobs which overwhelmed them all. 

Oh, comte,” cried St. Luc, “ you must abandon this in* 
farhoua.prince ; a noble heart like yours cannot remain friendly 
to a ravisher and an assassin !” 

But Hussy, instead of replying to this, advanced to M. de 
M^ridor. 

“ M. le Baron,” said he, will you grant me the honour of a 
private interview 

“Listen to M. de Bussy, dear seigneur,” said Jeanne; “you 
will see that he is good and may help you.” 

“ Speak, monsieur,” said the baron, trembling. 

Bussy turned to St Luc and his wife, and said s 

“ Will you permit me ?** 

The young couple went out, and then Bussy said : “ M. le 
Baron, you have accused the prince whom I serve in terms 
which force me to ask for an explanation. Do not mistake 
the sense in which I speak ; it is with the most profound sym- 
pathy, and the most earnest desire to soften your griefs, that 1 
beg of you to recount to me the details of this dreadful event 
Are you sure all hope is lost ?** 

“ Monsieur, I had once a mementos hoi)e, A noble gentle- 
man, M. de Monsoreau, loved my poor daughter, and interested 
himself for her,” 

“ M. de Monsofe^u ! Well, what was his conduct in all this?” 

“Ah, generotis^ t^r Diana had refused his hand. He was 
the first to tell me of the infamous projects of the duke ; he 
showed me how to baffle them, only asking, if he succeeded, 
for her hand I gave my consent with joy ; but alas ! it was 
useless — he arrived too late — my poor Diana had saved herself 
by death !” 

“ And since then, what have you heard of him ?” 

“ It is a month ago, and the poor gentleman has not dared 
to appear before me, having failed in his generous design,” 

“ Well, monsieur,” said Bussy, “ I am charged by the Due 
d'Anjou to bring you tO' Paris, where his highness desires to 
speak to you," 

“ I r cried the baron, “ I see this man I And what can ther 
murderer have to say to me ?” 

“ Who knows ? To justify himself perhaps.” 

“ No, M. de Bussy, no, I will not go to Paris ; it would be toe 
£ir away from where my child lies in her cold b^L” 
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, M. le Baron,*’ said Bussy firmly, “ I have come expressly to 
take you to Paris, and it is my duty to do so.” ^ 

Well, I will go/’ cried the old man, trembling with anger ; 
“ but woe to those who bring me. The king will hear me, or, 
if he will not, I will appeal to all the gentlemen of France. Y% 
M. de Bussy, I will accompany you.” 

‘^And I, M. le Baron,” said Bussy, taking his hand, “recom- 
mend to you the patience and calm dignity of a Christian noble- 
man. God is merciful to noble hearts, and you knpw not what 
He reserves for you. I beg you also, while waiting for that day, 
not to count me among your enemies, for you do not know what 
I will do for you. Till to-morrow, then, baron, and early in the 
morning we will set off.” 

“ I consent,” replied the old baron, moved by Bussy’s tone 
and words ; “ but meanwhile, friend or enemy, you are my 
guest, and I will show you to your room.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOW r£my-le-haudouin had, in bossy’s absence, established 

A COMMUNICATION WITH THE RUE ST. ANTOINE, 

M. and Madame de St. Luc could hardly recover from their 
surprise. Bussy holding secret interviews with M. de M(!ridor, 
and then setting off with him for Paris, appearing to take the 
lead in a matter which at first seemed strange and unknown to 
him, was to the young people an inexplicable phenomenon. In 
the morning the baron took leave of his guests, begging them 
to remain in the castle. Before Bussy left, however, he whis- 
V pered a few words to Madame de St Luc, which brought the 
colour to her cheeks, and smiles to her eyes. 

It was a tong way from M^ridor to Paris, espechilly for the 
old baron, covered with wounds from all liis battles, t^hd for 
his old horse, whom he called Jarnac Bussy studied earnestly 
during the journey to find his way to the heart of the old man 
by his care and attentions, and without doubt he succeeded, 
for on the sixth morning, as they arrived at Paris, M. de M^tidor 
said : 

“ It is singular, count, but I feel less unquiet at the end than 
at the thinning of my journey.” 
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Two hours more, M. le Baron, and you sliall have judged 
me as I deserve*' 

“Where are we going — to the Louvre?'* 

“ Let me first take you to my hotel, that you may refresh 
yourself a little, and be fit to see the ix*rson to whom I am 
loading you,'* 

The count's j)eoplc had been very much alarmed at his Ibng 
absence, for he had set off without telling any one but Rcbny, 
'rhus their delight on seeing him again was great, and they all 
crowded round him with joyous exclamations. He thanked 
them, and then said, “Now assist this gentleman to dismount, 
and remcmlx^r that I look u{>on him with more respect than a 
prince." 4 

When M. de Meridor had been shown to his and had 

had some refreshment, he asked if they should set out. 

“ Soon, baron ; and be easy— it will be a happiness for you 
as well as for us." 

“ You speak in a language which 1 do not understand." 

Bussy smiled, and left the room to seek Ketny. 

“Well! dear Hippocrates!" said he, “is there anything 
new ?" 

“Nothing; all goes well" 

“ Then the husband has not returned ?" 

“Yes, he has, but without success. It seems there is a 
father who is exi)ected to turn up to make the denouement" 

“Good," said Bussy, “but how do you know' all this ?** 

“ Why, monseigneur, as youralxsence made my |K)sition a sine- 
cure, I thought I would try to make some little use of my time; 
so I took some books and a sword to a little room which I hired 
at the corner of the Rue St Antoine, from whence I could see 
the house that you know." 

“Very good." 

“ But as I feared, if I were constantly watching, to pass for a 
spy, I thought it better to fall in love." 

“ Itt love ?” 

“ Oh yes, desperately with Gertrude ; she is a fine girl, 
only two inches tidier than myself, and who recounts capitally." 

“ Recounts ?" 

^ Yes ; through her I know all that passes with her mistress. 
I thought you might not dislike to have comraumcations with 
the house." 

^R 6 my, you are a good genius, whom chance, or rather 
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Providence, has piked in my way. ‘ Then you are received in 

the house 

Last night I made rry entrance on the points of my toes, by 
the door you know.” 

And how did you manage it 

“ Quite naturally. The day after you left, I waited at my 
door till the lady of my thoughts came out to buy provisions, 
which she does every morning, SJie recognised me, uttered a 
cry, and ran away.” 

“Then?** 

** Then I ran after her, but could hardly catch her, for she 
runs fast; but stilf^ petticoats are always a little in the way. 
^'Mon Dieu T cried she. * Holy Virgin T said 1. ‘ The 

doctor r ^ The charming housekeeper.* She smiled, but said, 
*You are mistaken, monsieur, I do not know you.* ‘But I 
know you,* I replied, ‘ and for the last three days I have lived 
but for you, and I adore you so much, that I no longer live in 
the Rue Beautreillis, but at the corner of this street, and I 
changed my lodging only to see you pass in and out* ** 

“ So that now you are ** 

As happy as a lover can be— with Gertrude.** 

“ Does she suspect you come from me?** 

“ Oh no, how should the poor doctor know a great lord like*^ 
M, de Bussy. No, I said, ‘ And how is your youn^ master ?* 
‘ What young master ?* ‘ The one I cured* ^ He is not my 

master.* * Oh ! I thought, as he was in your mistress*s bed * 

* Oh ! no, poor young man ! we have only seen him once since.* 
‘ Do you know his name?* ‘ Oh ! yes; he is the Seigneur de 
Bussy.* ‘What! the brave Bussy?* ‘Yes, himself.* ‘And 
your mistress ?* ‘Oh I she is married I’ ‘ Yes, but still she 
may think sometimes of a handsome young man when she has 
seen him lying wounded in her bed* ‘ Oh, to be frank, I do 
not say she ddes not think of him ; we talk of him very often.* 

* What do you say about him ?* I asked ‘ I recount all I hear 
about his prowess, and I have even taught her a little song about 
him, which she sings constantly.* ** 

Bussy pressed the young man's hand; he felt supremely 
happy. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE FATHER AMD DAUGHTER. 

On descending into the court, M. de M^ridor found a fresh 
horse, which Bussy had had prepared for him ; another wait^ 
for Bussy, and attended by Remy, they started As they went 
along, the baron could not but ask himself by what strange con- 
fidence he had accompanied, almost blindly, the friend of the 
prince to whom he owed all his misfortunes. Would it not have 
been better to have braved the Due d^Anjou, and instead of 
following Bussy where it pleased him to lead, to have gone at 
once to the Louvre, and thrown himself at the feet of the king ? 
What could the prince say to him ? How could he console 
him ? Could soft words heal his wound ? 

When they stopped, What,** said the baron, “ does the Due 
d^Anjou live in this humble house 

“ Not exactly, monsieur, but if it is not his dwelling, it is that 
of a lady whom he has loved” 

A cloud passed over the fare of the old gentleman. ** Mon- 
sieur,” said he, “ we provincials are not used to the easy 
manners of Paris ; they annoy us. It seems to me that if 
the Due d’ Anjou wishes to see the Baron dc M^ridor, it ought 
to be at his palace, and not at the house of one of his mis- 
tresses.” 

** Come, come, baron I” said Bussy, with his smile, which always 
carried conviction with it, do not hazard false conjectures. On 
my honour, the lady whom you are going to sec is perfectly vir- 
tuous and worthy in all respects.*' 

** Who is she then ?” 

“ She U — the wife of a friend of yours.” 

Really ! but then, monsieur, why did you say the duke 
loved her ?” 

** Because I always speak truth. But enter, and you shall see 
accomplisbed all I have promised you^” 

Take care ; I wept for my child, and you said, ‘ Console 
yourself^ monsieur, the mercy of God is great ;* to promise 
me a consolation to my grief was almost to promise me a 
miracle.” 

^ Enter, monsieur,” said Bussy. with his bright smile. 
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Bussy went in first, and, running up to Gertrude, said, Go 
and tell Madame de Monsoreau that M. de Bussy is here, and 
desires to speak to her. But,” continued he, in a low voice, “ not 
a word of the person who accompanies me.” 

Madame de Monsoreau !” said the old man in astonishment 
But as he feebly mounted the staircase, he heard the voice of 
Diana crying, — 

“ M. de Bussy, Gertrude ? Oh ! let him come in T 

“ That voice !” cried the baron, stopping. “ Oh ! mon Dieu ! 
mon Dieu 1” 

At that moment, as the baron tremblingly held on to the banis- 
ter, and looked around him, he saw, at the top of the staircase, 
Diana, smiling, and more beautiful that ever. At this sight the 
old man uttered a cry and would have fallen, had he not caught 
hold of Bussy, who stood by him. 

“ Diana alive I Diana, oh, my God !” 

“ Mon Dieu ! M. de Bussy !” cried Diana, running down, 
** what is the matter with my father ?” 

** He thought you dead, madame, and he wept, as a father 
must weep for a daughter like you.” 

How !” cried Diana \ and no one undeceived him ?” 

** No one.” 

“ No,” cried the old man, recovering a little, “no one, not 
even M. de Bussy.” 

“ Ungrateful,” said Bussy. 

** Oh ! yes ! you are right ; for this moment repays me for 
all my griefs. Oh 1 my Diana ! my beloved Diana !” cried he, 
drawing his daughter to him with one hand, and extending the 
other to Bussy. But all at once he cried, “ But you said I was 
to see Madame de Monsoreau. Where is she ?” 

** Alas ! my father !” cried Diana. 

Bussy summoned up all his strength. “M. de Monsoreau is 
your son-in-law,” he said. 

” What ! my son-in-law I and ever>^ one — even you, Diana — 
left me in ignorance” 

“ I feared to write, my father ; he said my letters would fall 
into the hands of the prince Besides, I thought yoti knewalL” 

“ But why all these strange mysteries 

“ Ah, yes, my father ; why did M. de Monsoreau let you 
think me dead, and not let you know I was his wife 
1‘he baron, overwhelmed, looked from Bussy to Diana^ 

de Monsoreau my son in-law ?” stammered he, 
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That cannot astonish you, father ; did you not order me to 
marry him 

Yes, if he saved you." 

Well ! he did save me," said Diana, sinking on to a chair, 
“not from misfortune, but from shame.” 

“Then why did he let me think you dead ? I, who wept for 
you so bitterly. Why did he let me die of despair, when a single 
word would have restored me 

“ Oh I there is some hidden mystery,” cried Diana ; “ my 
father, you will not leave me again ; M. de Bussy, you will pro 
tect us.” 

“ Alas I madame ! it belongs to me no more to enter into your 
family secrets. Seeing the strange mantcuvres of your husband, 
I wished to bring you a defender ; you have your father, I 
retire.” 

“ He is right,” said the old man, sadly. 

“ M. de Monsoreau feared the Due d' Anjou, and so docs M. 
de Bussy.” 

Diana cast a glance at the young man. He smiled and said, 

M, Ic Baron, excuse, I beg, the singular (juestion 1 am about 
to ask I and you also, madame, for I wish to serve you. M. Ic 
Baron, ask Madame de Monsoreau if she be happy in the mar- 
riage which she lus contracted in obedience to your orders.” 

Diana burst into tears for her only answer. The eyes of the 
baron filled also, for he began to fear that his friendship for 
M. de Monsoreau had tended to make his daughter unhaj^py. 

“Now !”said Bussy, “is it true that you voluntarily promised 
him your daughter’s hand ^ 

“ Yes, if he saved her.” 

“ And he did save her. Then, monsieur, I need jtoi ask if 
you mean to keep your promise.” 

“ It is a law for all, and above all for gentlemen j you know 
that, M. de Bussy. My daughter must be his,” 

“ Ah !” cried Diana, “ would I were dead !” 

“ Madame,” said Bussy, “ you see I was right, and that I can 
do no more here. M. le Baron gives you to M. de Monso- 
reau, and you yourself promised to marry him when you should 
see your father again safe and well” 

“ Ah ! you tear my heart, M. de Bussy,” cried Diana, ap- 
proaching the young man; “my father docs not know that 1 
fear this man, that I hate him ; my father sees in him only my 
saviour, and I think my murderer.” 
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“ Diana ! Diana I” cried the baron, “ he saved you.” 

^‘Yes,” cried Bussy, “but if the danger were less great 
than you thought ; what do we know? There is some mystery 
in ail this, which I must clear up. But I protest to you, that if 
I had had the happiness to be in the place of M. de Monso- 
reau, I would have saved your young and beautiful daughter 
without exacting a price for it.” 

“ He loved her,” said k, de M^ridor, trying to excuse him. 

“And I, then ’’ cried Bussy; and, although he stopped, 

frightened at what he was about to say, Diana heard and under- 
stood. 

“ Well !” cried she, reddening, “ my brother, my friend, can 
you do nothing for me ?” 

“ But the Due d’Anjou,” said the baron. 

“ I am not aware of those who fear the anger of princes,” 
said Bussy; “and besides, I believe the danger lies not with him, 
but with M. de Monsoreau.” 

“ But if the duke learns that Diana is alive, all is lost.” 

“ I see,” said Bussy, “ you believe M. de Monsoreau more 
than me Say no more ; you refuse my aid ; throw yourself, 
then, into the arms of the man who has already so well merited 
your confidence. Adieu, baron ; adieu, madame, you will see 
me no more.” 

“ Oh !” cried Diana, taking his hand. “ Have you seen me 
waver for an instant ; have you ever seen me soften towards 
him ? No. I beg you, on my knees, M. de Bussy, not to 
abandon me” 

Bussy seized her hands, and all his anger melted away like 
snow before the sun. 

“ Then so be it, madame,” said he ; “ I accept the mission, 
and in three days — for I must have time to go to Chartres to 
the prince— you shall see me again.” Then, in a low tone to 
her, Ke said,'“ We are allied against this Monsoreau; remember 
that it was not he who brou^t you back your father, and be 
faithful to me.” 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

HOW BROTHER CORENFIOT AWOKE, ANO THK RECEPTION HE 
MET WITH AT HIS CONVENT. 

Chicot, after seeing with plertsure that Gorenflot still slept 
soundly, told M. Boutromct to retire and to take the light with 
him, charging him i:ot to say anything of his al)serrc. Now 
Houtromet, having remarked that, in all transactions be- 
tween the monk and ('hicot, it was the latter wlio paid, had a 
great deal of consideration for him, and promised all he wished. 
Then, by the light of tlic fire wliich still smoiiklcrcd, he wrapped 
Gorenflot once more in his frock, which he arcom])lished wiih 
out eliciting any other i^igns of wakefulness than a few grunts, 
and afterwards making a pillow the table-cloth and napkins, 
laid down to sleep by his side. Da) light, when it came, sue* 
cceded in at last awakening Goienflot, who sat up, and i>cgan 
to look about him, at the remains of their last night’s repast, 
and at (Chicot who, although also awake, lay pretending to 
snore, while, in reality, he watched- 

** Broad daylight C said the monk. ‘K'orblcu, I must have 
passed the night here. And the abbey I Oh, dear! How 
happy he is to sleep thus T cried he, loi>king at ("hirot. “ Ah 1 
he is not in my |x>sition,’' and he sighed. “ Shall I wake him 
to ask for advice ? No, no, he will laugh at me ; 1 can surely 
invent a falsehood without him. But whatever 1 invent, it will 
be hard to escaj)e punishment It is not so much the imprison- 
ment, it is the bread and water I mind. Ah ! if 1 had but 
some money to bribe the brother jailer.” 

Chicot hearing this, adroitly sli]^j)cd his purse from his 
pocket and put it under him. This precaution was not uiiele^S, 
for Gorenflot, who had been looking about him, now approached 
his friend softly, and murmuring : 

Were he awake, he would not refuse me a crown, but hi$ 
sleep is sacred, and I will take it,” advanced, and began feel- 
ing his pockets. “ It is .singular,” said he, “ nothing in his 
pockets. Ah ! in his hat, perhaps.” 

While he searched there Chicot adroitly emptied out his 
money, and stuffed the empty purse into his breeches* pocket 
Nothing in the hat,” said the monk, “Ah I I forgot,” 

to 
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and thrusting in his hand, he drew from the pocket the empty 
purse. Mon Dieu,” cried he, ‘‘ empty ! and who will pay the 

bill r 

This thought terrified him so much that he got up and made 
instantly for the door, through which he quickly disappeared 
As he approached the convent, his fears grew strong, and seeing 
a concourse of monks standing talking on the threshold, he felt 
inclined to fly. But some of them approached to meet him; 
he knew flight was hopeless, and resigned himself. The 
monks seemed at first to hesitate to speak to him, but at last 
one ?aid : 

“ Poor dear brother !” 

Gorenflot sighed, and raised his eyes to Heaven. 

‘‘ You know the prior waits for you ?*’ 

“ Ah ! mon Dicu !’^ 

Oh 1 yes, he ordered that you should be brought to him as 
soon as you came in.” 

‘‘I feared it,” said Gorenflot. And more dead than alive, 
he entered the convent, whose doors closed on him. They led 
him to the prior. Gorenflot did not dare to raise his eyes, 
finding liimself alone with Iiis justly irritated superior. 

Ah ! it is you at last,” said the aobd 
** Reverend sir ” 

What anxiety you have given me.” 

You are too good, my father,” said Gorenflot, astonished at 
this indulgent tone, 

“You feared to come in after the scene of last night?” 

‘‘I confess it” 

“ Ah, dear brother, you have been very imprudent” 

‘‘Let me explain, father.” 

“ There is no need of explanations ; your sally " 

“ Oh ! so much the better,” thought Gorenflot 
“ r understand it i)erfectly. A moment of enthusiasm carried 
you away ; enthusiasm is a holy virtue, but virtues exaggerated 
become almost vices, and the most honourable sentiments, w'hen 
carried to excess, are reprehensible.” 

“ Pardon, my father,” said Gorenflot, timidly, “ but I do not 
understand. Of what sally do you speak ?” 

“Of yours last night” 

“ Out of the convent ?” 

“ No ; in it I am as good a Catholic as you, but your 
audacity frightened me.” 
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Gorenflot was puz*lcd. “ Was I audacious asked ha 
More than that— rash/* 

**Alns! you must jardon me, my father. I will endeavour 
to correct myself.’* 

“ Ves ; but meanwhile, I fear the conse<tucnccs for you and 
for all of us. Had it passed among ourselves, it would have 
been nothing/* 

“ How, is it known to others 

“ Doubtless ; you know well there were more than a hundred 
laymen listening to your discourse/’ 

My discourse !” said Gorenflot, more and more astonished 
“ I allow’ it was fine, and that the universal applause must have 
carried you on, but to proiK)Sc to make a procession through 
the streets of Paris, with a helmet on your head and a partisan 
on your shoulder, aj)]K‘aling to all good Catholic^;, was rather 
too strong, you will allow/’ 

Gorenflot looked bewildered. 

** Now/’ continued the prior, this religious fer\’our, which 
burns so strongly in your heart, will injure you in ]^aris, I wish 
you therefore to go and ex|>cncl it ii* the provinces/’ 

“An exile !” cried Gorenflot 

“If you remain here, much worse may hapjxjn to you, my 
dear brother.” 

“ What ?” 

“Peq)elual imprisonment, or even dentli.’^ 

Gorenflot grew frightfully pale ; he could not understand how 
he had incuried all this by getting tipsy in an inn, and i)assing 
the night out of the convent. 

“ By submitting to this temporary exile, my dear brother, not 
only wall you cscaj^e this danger, but you w ill plant the banner of 
our faith in the provinces, where such words arc less dangerous 
than here, under the eyes of the king. Set off at once, then, 
brother ; |^rha|)s the archers are already out to arrest you/^ 
“The archers, I said Gorenflot 
“ I advise you to go at once.” 

“ It is easy to say ‘ go,’ but how am I to live 
“Oh 1 nothing more easy. You will find plenty of partisans 
who will let you want for nothing. But go, in Heaven’s name, 
and do not come back till you are sent for.” And the prior, 
after embracing him, pushed him to the door. TTiere he found 
all the community waiting for him, to touch his hands or his 
roba 
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Adieu r said one, embracing him, ‘‘ you are a holy man ; 
do not forget me in your prayers.” 

I, a holy man !” thought Goreu^oL 
‘‘ Adieu, brave champion of the faith,” said another. 

Adieu, martyr,” said a third, “ the light will soon come.” 
Thus was he conducted to the outside of the convent, and as 
he went away he exclaimed, Devil take me, but either they 
are all mad, or I am.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

HOW BROTHER GORENFLOT REMAINED CONVINCED THAT HE WAS 
A SOMNAMBULIST, AND BITTERLY DEPLORED THIS INFIRMITY. 

Until the day when this unmerited persecution fell on Brother 
Gorenflot, he had led a contemplative and easy life, diverting 
himself on occasions at the Come d’Abondance, when he had 
gained a little money from the faithful. He was one of those 
monks for whom the world began at the prior of the convent, 
and finished at the cook. And now he was sent forth to seek 
for adventures. He had no money ; so that when out of Paris 
and he heard eleven o'clock (the time for dinner at the convent) 
strike, he sat down in dejection. His first idea was to return 
to the convent, and ask to be put in confinement, instead of 
being sent into exile, and even to submit to the discipline, pro- 
vided they would ensure him his repasts. His next was more 
reasonable. He would go to the Come d'Abondance, send for 
Chicot, explain to him the lamentable situation into whidi he 
had helped to bring him, and obtain aid from this generous 
friend. He, was sitting absorbed in these reflections, when he 
heard the sound of a horse's feet approaching. In great fear, 
he hid behind a tree until the traveller should have passed \ 
but a new idea struck him. He would endeavour to obtain 
some money for his dinner. So he approached tremblingly, 
and said, “ Monsieur, if five paters, and five aves for the suc- 
cess of your projects would be agreeable to you ” 

Gorenflot !” cried the cavalier. 

Chicot !” 

Where the devil are you going T 
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“ I do not know. And you T* 

“Oh ! I am going sti^aiglH before me/' 

“Very far r 

“Till I stop. But you — what are you doing outside the 
barriers 

“Alas! M. Chicot 1 I am proscribed,” said Gorcndol, with 
an enormous sigh. 

“ What?” 

“ Proscribed, I tell you. My brothers reject me from their 
bosom ; I am anathematised, excommunicated” 

“ itah ! what for ?” 

“ Listen, M. Chicot; you will not believe me, i)erhaps, but 
I do not know.” ** 

“ Perhaps you were met last night gadding about.” 

“ Do not joke ; you know quite well what I was doing last 
night.” 

“ Ves, from eight till ten, but not from ten till three.” 

“ How, from ten till three T' 

“Yes, at ten you went out.” 

“ I ?” 

“ Ves, and I asked you where you were going.” 

“And what did I say 

“That you were going to pronounce a discourse.” 

“There was .some inith in that,” murmtired (iorenflot, 

“ Yes, and you even told me part of it ; it was very long, and 
there were terrible things against the king in it” 

“ Bah !” 

“ So terrible, that I should not wonder if you were arrested 
for them.” 

“’M. Chicot, you oi>en my eyes ; did I seem quite awake 
when I spoke?” 

“ I must say you seemed very strange ; you looked like a 
man w ho talks in his sleep.” 

“Yet, I feel sure I awoke this morning at the Come 
d’Abondance.” 

“Well, of course; you came in again at three o'clock, I 
know ; you left the door open, and made me cold” 

“It is true, then ?” 

“True! ask M. Boutromet” 

“M. Boutromet?” 

“ Yes, he opened to you on your return. And you were so 
full of pride wheiuyou came in, that I said to you, — ‘Fic, 
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compare; pride does not become mortals, more especially 
monks.*” 

“ And of what was I proud ?” 

Of the success your discourse had met with, and the compli- 
ments paid to you by the Due de Guise and M. de Mayenne.*^ 
“Now I understand all.” 

“That is lucky. Then you confess you went to the as- 
sembly; what did you call it ? Oh ! the Holy Union.*^ 
Gorenflot groaned. “ I am a somnambulist,** he said. 

“ What does that mean ?** 

“ It means, that with me mind is stronger than matter ; so 
that while the body sleeps, the spirit wakes, and sometimes is 
so powerful that it forces the body to obey.** 

“ Ah 1 compare, that sounds much like magic ; if you are 
possessed, tell me so frankly ; for, really, a man who wiks and 
makes discourses in his sleep in which he attacks the king is 
not natural. Vade retro, Satanas 1** 

“ Then,** cried Gorenflot, “ you abandon me also. Ah ! I 
could not have believed that of you.** 

Chicot took pity on him. “ What did you tell me just now T 
said he. 

“ I do not know; I feel half mad, and my stomach is empty,** 
“ You spoke of travelling.** 

“ Yes, the holy prior sends me.** 

“\Vhere to ?** 

“Wherever I like.** 

“ I also am travelling, and will take you with me.** 

Gorenflot looked bewildered. 

“ Well ! do you accept ?** continued Chicot. 

“ Accept I I should think so. But have you money to 
travel with ?** 

“ Look,** said Chicot, drawing out his purse. 

Gorenflot jumped for joy. 

“ How much ?** said he. 

“One hundred and fifty pistoles,** 

“ And where are we going ?** 

“You shall see.** 

“ When shall we breakfast ?** 

“ Immediately,** 

“What shall I ride?** 

“ Not my horse ; you would kill 
“Then what must I do?** 
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Nothing more simple ; I will buy you an ass/' 

“ You are my benefactor, M. ChicoL Let the ass be strong. 
Now, where do we breakfast ?’* 

“ Here ; look over this door and read/’ 

Gorendot looked up, and saw, Here eggs, ham, eel-pies, 
and white wme may be had I” At this sight, Gorendot’s whole 
face expanded with joy, 

“Now," said Cdiirot, “go and get your breakfast, while 1 go 
and look fur an ass for you/^ 


CHAPTER XXVIll. 

HOW imOTHEk GOKKNKI,OT TUAVKI iaO) UPON AN ASS, NAMED 
PANHRGE, AND M'AUNKD MANY THINcJS HE DID NUT ENOW 
PKKOkr. 

Whm* made ('hicot so indifferent to his own repast was, that 
he had already breakfasted plentifully. 1'herefore, he sal 
Gorendot down to eggs and bat on, while he went among the 
peasants to look for an ass. 1 le found a pacific creature, four 
years old, and something between an ass and a horse ; gave 
twenty-two livres for it, and brought it to (hjrendot, who was 
enchanted at the sight of it, and christened it l^anurge. Chicot, 
seeing by the look of the table that there would be no cruelty 
in staying his companion’s repast, said, - - 

“Come, now we must go on ; at Mclun we will lunch.” 
Gorendot got up, merely saying, “ At Melun, at Mclun.” 
They went on for about four leagues, then Ciorendol laydown 
on the grass to sleep, while Chicot began to cak uiate. 

“ One hundred and twenty leagues, at ten leagues a day, 
would take twelve days.” It was as much ns he could reason 
ably expect from the combined forces of a monk and an ass. 
But Chicot shook his head. “ It will not do," he said, “ if he 
wants to follow me, he must do fifteen.” 

He pushed the monk to w^ake him, who, opening his eyes, 
said, “ Are we at Mclun ? I am hungry.” 

“ Not yet, compile, and that is why I woke you ; we must 
get on ; we go too slow, ventre de biche !” 

“ Oh, nogdeai M. Chicot ; it is so fatiguing to go fast Be- 
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sides, there is no hurry : am I not travelling for the propagation 
of the faith, and you for pleasure ? Well, the slower we go, 
the belter the faith will be j^ropagated, and the more you will 
amuse yourself. My advice is, to stay some days at Melun, 
where they make excellent eel-pies. What do you say, M. 
Chicot?” 

I say, that my opinion is to go as fast as jx)ssible ; not to 
lunch at M^lun, but only to sup at Monterau^ to make up for 
lost time.” 

Gorenflot looked at his companion as if he did not under- 
stand. 

Come, let us get on,” said Chicot. 

'rhe monk sat still and groaned 

“ If you wish to stay behind and travel at your case, you are 
welcome.” 

“No, no !” cried Gorenflot, in terror; “no, no, M. Chicot; 

I love you too much to leave you !” 

“ Then to your saddle at once.” 

Gorenflot got on his ass this time sideways, as a lady sits, 
saying it was more comfortable ; but the fact was that, fearing 
they were to go faster, he wished to be able to hold on both by 
mane and tail 

Chicot began to trot, and the ass followed The first moments 
were terrible for Gorenflot, but he managed to keep his seat. 
From time to time Chicot stood up in his stirrups and looked 
forward, then, not seeing what he looked for, redoubled his 
speed. 

“ What are you looking for, dear M. Chicot ?” 

“ Nothing ; but we are not getting on.” 

‘‘Not getting on ! we arc trotting all the way.” 

“ Gallop, then !” and he began to canter. 

Panurge again followed ; Gorenflot was in agonies 

“ Oh, M. Chicot !” said he, as soon as he could speak, “ do 
you call this travelling for pleasure ? It does not amuse me 
at all.” 

“On! on !” 

“ It is dreadful 1” 

“ Stay behind, then !” 

“ Panurge can do no more ; he is stopping.” 

“ Then adieu, compare I” 

Gorenflot felt half inclined to reply in the same manner, but 
be remembered that the horse, whom he felt ready to curse. 
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bore on his back a man with a hundred and fifty pistoles in his 
pocket, so he resigned himself, and beat his ass to make him 
gallop once more. 

I shall kill my poor Panurge T cried he dolefully, thinking 
to move Chicot. 

“ Well, kill him,” said Chicot quietly, “ and we will buy 
another.” 

All at once Chicot, on arriving at the top of a hill, reined in 
his horse suddenly. But the ass, having once taken it into his 
head to gallop, was not so easily stopped, and Gorenflot was 
forced to let himself slide off and hang on to the donkey with 
all his weight before he could stop him. 

** Ah, M. Chicot !” cried he, ‘‘ what does it all mean ? First 
we must gallop fit to break our necks, and then we must stop 
short here !” 

Chicot had hidden himself behind a rock, and was eagerly 
watching three men who, about two hundred yards in advance, 
were travelling on quietly on their mules, and he did not reply. 

“ I am tired and hungry !” continued Gorenflot angrily. 

And so am I,” said Chicot ; ‘‘and at the first hotel we come 
to we will order a couple of fricasseed chickens, some ham, and 
a jug of their best wine.” 

“ Really, is it true this time?” 

“ I promise you, compere,” 

“ Well, then, let us go and seek it Come, Panurge, you shall 
have some dinner.” 

Chicot remounted his horse, and Gorenflot led his ass. The 
much-desired inn soon appeared, but, to the surprise of Goren- 
flot, Chicot caused him to make a detour and pass round the 
back. At the front door were standing the three travellers. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 

HOW BROTHER GORENFLOT CHANGED HIS ASS FOR A MULE, 
AND HIS MULE FOR A HORSE. 

However, Gorenflot’s troubles were near their end for that day, 
for after the detour they went on a mile, and then stopped at a 
rival hotel Chicot took a room which looked on to the high 
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road, and ordered supper. But even while he was eating he 
was constantly on the watch. However, at ten o’clock, as he 
had seen nothing, he went to bed, first, however, ordering that 
the horse and the ass should be ready at daybreak. 

“ At daybreak ?” uttered Gorenflot, with a deep sigh. 

** Yes ; you must be used to getting up at that time.” 

« Why so ?” 

“ For matins. 

‘‘ I had an exemption from the superior.*^ Chicot ordered 
Gorenflot’s bed to be placed in his room. With daylight he 
was up and at the window, and before very long he saw three 
mules coming along. He ran to Gorenflot and shook him. 

“ Can I not have a moment’s rest T cried the monk, who had 
been sleeping for ten hours. 

** Be quick ; get up and dress, for we are going.” 

“ But the breakfast ?” 

Is on the road to Monterau.” 

** Where is Monterau ?” 

It is the city where we breakfast, that is enough for you. 
Now, I am going down to pay the bill, and if you are not ready 
in five minutes, I go without you.” 

A monk’s toilet takes not long ; however, Gorenflot took six 
minutes, and when he came down Chicot was starting. This 
day passed much like the former one, and by the third, Go- 
renflot was beginning to get accustomed to it, when towards the 
evening, Chicot lost all his gaiety. Since noon he had seen 
nothing of the three travellers ; therefore he was in a very bad 
humour. They were off at daybreak and galloped till noon, 
but all in vain \ no mules were visible. Chicot stopped at a 
turnpike, and asked the man if he had seen three travellers pass 
on mules. 

“Not tp-day,” was the reply, “yesterday evening about seven.” 

“ What were they like ?” 

“ They looked like a master and two servants !” 

“ It was them,” said Chicot ; “ ventre de biche ! they have 
^velve hours’ start of me. But courage !” 

“ Listen, M. Chicot !” said Gorenflot, “ my ass can do no 
more, even your horse is almost exhausted” Chicot looked, 
and saw, indeed, that the poor animals were trembling from 
head to foot 

“ Well 1 brother,” said he, “ we must take a resolution. You 
must leave me.” 
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“ Leave you ; why ?** 

“You go too slow.” 

“ Slow ! why, we have galloped for five hours this morning.*' 
“ That is not enough*** 

“ Well, then, let us go on ; the quicker we go, the sooner we 
shall arrive, for I supix)se we shall stop at last** 

“ But our animals are exhausted.** 

“ What shall we do then ?’* 

“ Leave them here, and take them as we come back.** 

“ Then how are we to proceed ?’* 

“ We will buy mules.** 

“Very well,” said Gorenflot with a sigh. Two mules were 
soon found, and they went so well that in the evening Chicot 
saw with joy those of the three travellers, standing at the door 
of a farrier’s. But they were without harness, and both master 
and lackeys had disappeared. Chicot trembled. “ Go,” said 
he, to Gorenflot, “and ask if those mules are for sale, and 
where their owners are.” Gorenflot went, and soon returned, 
saying that a gentleman had sold them, and had afterwards 
taken the road to Avignon. 

“Alone?** 

“ No, with a lackey.** 

“ And where is the other lackey ?’* 

“ He went towards Lyons.** 

“ And how did they go on ?** 

“ On horses which they bought.’* 

“ Of whom ?” 

“ Of a captain of troopers who was here, and they sold their 
mules to a dealer, who is trying to sell them again to those 
Franciscan monks whom you see there.” 

“ Well, take our two mules and go and offer them to the 
monks instead ; they ought to give you the preference.** 

“ But then, how shall we go on ?** 

“ On horseback, morbleu.” 

“ Liable 1'' . ^ 

“ Oh I a good rider like you. You will find me again on the 
Grand Place** Chicot was bargaining for some horses, when 
he saw the monk re-appear, carrying the saddles and bridles of 
the mules. 

“ Oh ! you have kept the harness?** 

“Yes.** 

“ And sold the mules ?** 
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For ten pistoles each.” 

Which they paid you 

“ Here is the money.” 

Ventre de biche ! you are a great man, let us go on.*' 

But I am thirsty.*’ 

‘‘ Well, drink while I saddle the beasts, but not too much.* 

‘‘A bottle.” 

“ Very well.” 

Gorenflot drank two, and came to give the rest of the money 
back to Chicot, who felt half inclined to give it to him, but 
reflecting that if Gorenflot had money he would no longer be 
obedient, he refrained. They rode on, and the next evening 
Chicot came up with Nicolas David, still disguised as a lackey, 
and kept him in sight all the way to Lyons, whose gates they all 
three entered on the eighth day after their departure from Paris. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

HOW CHICOT AND HIS COMPANION INSTALLED THEMSELVES AT 
THE HOTEL OF THE CROSS, AND HOW THEY WERE RE- 
CEIVED BY THE HOST. 

Chicot watched Nicolas David into the principal hotel of the 
place, and then said to Gorenflot, “ Go in and bargain for a 
private room, say that you expect your brother, then come out 
and wait about for me, and I will come in when it is dark, and 
you can bring me straight to my room. Do you understand?” 
** Perfectly,** 

“ Choose a good room, as near as possible to that of tlie 
traveller who has just arrived ; it must look on to the street, 
and on no account pronounce my name.” 

Gorenflot acquitted himself marvellously of the commission. 
Their room was only separated by a partition fiom that of 
Nicolas David. 

“ You deserve a recompense,” said Chicot to him, “ and you 
shall have sherry wine for supper,” 

** I never got tipsy on that wine ; it would be agreeable.” 

“ You shall to-night But now ramble about the town.” 
*‘But the supper?** 

“ It shall be ready against your return ; here is a crown mean- 
while.” 
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Gorenflot went off quite happy, and then Chicot made, with 
a gimlet, a hole in the partition at about the height of his eye. 
Through this, he could hear distinctly all that passed, and he 
could just see the host talking to Nicolas David, who was pro- 
fessing to have been sent on a mission by the king, to whom he 
professed great fidelity. The host did not reply, but Chicot 
fancied he could see an ironical smile on his lip whenever the 
king’s name was mentioned. 

“ Is he a leaguer ?” thought Chicot; “ I will find out.” 

When the host left David he came to visit Chicot, who said, 
^‘Pray ^it down, monsieur, and before we make a definitive 
arrangement, listen to my history. You saw me this morning 
with a monk ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Silence I that monk is proscribed.” 

“ What ! is he a disguised Huguenot ?” 

Chicot took an offended air. “ Huguenot, indeed I he is 
my relation, and I have no Huguenot relations. On the con- 
trary, he is so fierce an enemy of the Huguenots, that he has 
fallen into disgrace with his majesty Henri HI., who protects 
them, as you know^” 

The host began to look interested. “ Silence,” said he, 

‘‘ Why, have you any of the king’s people here ?” 

‘‘ I fear so : there is a traveller in there.” 

Then we must fly at once, for proscribed, menaced ” 

Where will you go ?” 

“ We have two or three addresses given to us by an inn- 
keeper we know, M. la Huribre.” 

“ Do you know La Huribre ?” 

** Yes, we made his acquaintance on the night of St. Bar- 
tholomew.” 

‘‘ Well, I see you and your relation are holy people ; I also 

know La Huriere. Then you say this monk ” 

Had the imprudence to preach against the Huguenots, and 
with so much success that the king wanted to put him in prison.” 

“ And then ?” 

‘‘ Ma foi, I carried him off.” 

“ And you did well.” 

“ M. de Guise offered to protect him.” 

“ What ! the great Henri ?” 

“ Himself ; but I feared civil war.” 

If you are friends of M. de Guise, you know this f and he 
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For ten pistoles each.” 

Which they paid you 

“ Here is the money.” 

Ventre de biche ! you are a great man, let us go on.*' 

But I am thirsty.*’ 

‘‘ Well, drink while I saddle the beasts, but not too much.* 

‘‘A bottle.” 

“ Very well.” 

Gorenflot drank two, and came to give the rest of the money 
back to Chicot, who felt half inclined to give it to him, but 
reflecting that if Gorenflot had money he would no longer be 
obedient, he refrained. They rode on, and the next evening 
Chicot came up with Nicolas David, still disguised as a lackey, 
and kept him in sight all the way to Lyons, whose gates they all 
three entered on the eighth day after their departure from Paris. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

HOW CHICOT AND HIS COMPANION INSTALLED THEMSELVES AT 
THE HOTEL OF THE CROSS, AND HOW THEY WERE RE- 
CEIVED BY THE HOST. 

Chicot watched Nicolas David into the principal hotel of the 
place, and then said to Gorenflot, “ Go in and bargain for a 
private room, say that you expect your brother, then come out 
and wait about for me, and I will come in when it is dark, and 
you can bring me straight to my room. Do you understand?” 
** Perfectly,** 

“ Choose a good room, as near as possible to that of tlie 
traveller who has just arrived ; it must look on to the street, 
and on no account pronounce my name.” 

Gorenflot acquitted himself marvellously of the commission. 
Their room was only separated by a partition fiom that of 
Nicolas David. 

“ You deserve a recompense,” said Chicot to him, “ and you 
shall have sherry wine for supper,” 

** I never got tipsy on that wine ; it would be agreeable.” 

“ You shall to-night But now ramble about the town.” 
*‘But the supper?** 

“ It shall be ready against your return ; here is a crown mean- 
while.” 
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Gorenflot looked at Chicot in amazement. ' 

For three following days Gorenflot got drunk, first on sherry, 
next on Malaga, then on Alicant ; afterwards he declared he 
liked Burgundy best, and returned to that Meanwhile, Chicot 
had never stirred from his room, and had constantly watched 
Nicolas David, who, having appointed to meet Pierre de Gondy 
at this inn, would not leave the house. On the morning of the 
sixth day he declared himself ill, and the next day worse. Ber- 
nouillet came joyfully to tell Chicot 

‘‘ What ! do you think him in danger Y* 

‘‘ High fever, my dear brother ; he is delirious, and tried to 
strangle me and beat my servants. The doctors do not under- 
stand his complaint.” 

“ Have you seen him ?” 

“ Yes ; I tell you he tried to strangle me.” 

“ How did he seem ?” 

“Pale and furious, and constantly crying out.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Take care of the king ! they want to hurt the king ! Then 
he constantly says that he expects a man from Avignon, and 
wishes to see him before he die.s.” 

As for Gorenflot, he grew visibly fatter every day, so much 
so, that he announced to Chicot with terror one day that the 
staircase was narrowing. Neither David, the I.eague, nor re- 
ligion occupied him ; he thought of nothing but how to vaiy 
his dinner and wine, so that Bernouillet often exclaimed in 
astonishment, “ To think that that man should be a torrent of 
eloquence 1” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

HOW THE MONK CONFESSED THE ADVOCATE, AND THE 
ADVOCATE THE MONK. 

At last M. Bernouillet came into Chicot's room, laughing im- 
moderately. 

“ He is dying,” said he, “ and the man has ^ived from 
Avignon.” 

“ Have you seen him ?” 

“ Of course.” 
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What is he like 

Little and thin.” 

“ It is he,” thought Chicot ; and he said, “ Tell me about his 
arrival,” 

“ An hour ago I was in the kitchen, when I saw a great horse, 
ridden by a little man, stop before the door. ‘ Is M. Nicolas 
here ?’ asked he. ‘ Yes, monsieur,* said I. ‘ Tell him that the 
person he expects from Avignon is here.* ‘ Certainly, monsieur, 
but I must warn you that he is very ill* ‘ All the more reason 
for doing my bidding at once.* ^ But he has a malignant fever.* 

* Oh, pray, then, be quick !’ ‘ How ! you persist ?* ‘ I persist.* 

* In spite of the danger !’ ‘ In spite of everything I must see 

him.* So I took him to the room, and there he is now. Is it 
not odd ?’* 

‘‘ Very droll.** 

“ I wish I could hear them.’* 

“Go in.** 

“ He forbade me to go in, saying he was going to confess.’* 

“ Listen at the door.” 

Bernouillet went, and Chicot went also to his hole : but they 
spoke so low that he could hear nothing, and in a few minutes 
Gondy rose and took leave. Chicot ran to the window, and 
saw a lackey waiting with a horse, which M. de Gondy mounted 
and rode oft « 

“ If he only has not carried off the genealogy. Never mind, 
I shall soon catch him if necessary ; but I suspect it is left here. 
Where can Gorenflot be?” 

M. Bernouillet returned, saying, “ He is gone.” 

“ The confessor ?” 

“ He is no more a confessor than I am.** 

“ Will you send me my brother as soon as he comes m.” 

“ Even if he be drunk ?” 

“ Whatever st^te he is in.’* 

Bernouillet went, and Chicot remained in a state of inde- 
cision as to what to do, for he thought, “ If David is really so 
ill, he may have sent on the despatches by Gondy.” Presently 
he heard Gorenflot’s voice, singing a drinking song as he came 
up the stairs. 

“ Silence, drunkard !*’ said Chicot 

“ Drunkard, indeed 1” 

“ Yes ; but come here and speak seriously, if you can.** 

. “What is it now?** 
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Gorenflot looked at Chicot in amazement. ' 

For three following days Gorenflot got drunk, first on sherry, 
next on Malaga, then on Alicant ; afterwards he declared he 
liked Burgundy best, and returned to that Meanwhile, Chicot 
had never stirred from his room, and had constantly watched 
Nicolas David, who, having appointed to meet Pierre de Gondy 
at this inn, would not leave the house. On the morning of the 
sixth day he declared himself ill, and the next day worse. Ber- 
nouillet came joyfully to tell Chicot 

‘‘ What ! do you think him in danger Y* 

‘‘ High fever, my dear brother ; he is delirious, and tried to 
strangle me and beat my servants. The doctors do not under- 
stand his complaint.” 

“ Have you seen him ?” 

“ Yes ; I tell you he tried to strangle me.” 

“ How did he seem ?” 

“Pale and furious, and constantly crying out.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Take care of the king ! they want to hurt the king ! Then 
he constantly says that he expects a man from Avignon, and 
wishes to see him before he die.s.” 

As for Gorenflot, he grew visibly fatter every day, so much 
so, that he announced to Chicot with terror one day that the 
staircase was narrowing. Neither David, the I.eague, nor re- 
ligion occupied him ; he thought of nothing but how to vaiy 
his dinner and wine, so that Bernouillet often exclaimed in 
astonishment, “ To think that that man should be a torrent of 
eloquence 1” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

HOW THE MONK CONFESSED THE ADVOCATE, AND THE 
ADVOCATE THE MONK. 

At last M. Bernouillet came into Chicot's room, laughing im- 
moderately. 

“ He is dying,” said he, “ and the man has ^ived from 
Avignon.” 

“ Have you seen him ?” 

“ Of course.” 
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IS* 

« True/* 

“ Well ; one way or the other, you must get hold of those 
papers.'' 

“ If he refuses T 

“ Refuse him absolution, curse him, anathematise him ” 

Oh, I will take them by force." 

Good ; and when you have got them, knock on the wall/' 

“And if I cannot get them ?" 

“Knock also/’ 

“ Then, in any case I am to knock ?" 

“ Yes." 

Gorenflot went, and Chicot placed his ear to the hole in the 
wall. When Gorenflot entered, the sick man raised himself in 
his bed, and looked at him with wonder. 

‘‘ Good day, brother," said Gorenflot. 

“ What do you want, my father ?’* murmured the sick man, in 
a feeble voice. 

“ My son, I hear you are in danger, and I come to speak to 
you of your soul." 

“ Thank you, but I think your care is needless ; I feel better/* 

“ You think so?" 

“ I am sure of it." 

“ It is a ruse of Satan, who wishes you to die without con* 
fession." 

“ Then he will be deceived, for I have just confessed” 

“To whom ?’' 

** To a worthy priest from Avignon." 

“He was not a priest." 

“Not 1" 

“No.” 

“ How do you know ?" 

“ I knew him.'* 

“ You knew the man who has just gone?” 

“ Yes ; and as you are not better, and this man was not a 
priest, you must confess." 

“ Very well," replied the patient, in a stronger voice, “ but I 
will choose to whom I will confess.” 

“ You will have no time to send for another priest, and I am 
here/' 

“ How ! no time, when I tell you I am getting well ?** 

Gorenflot shook his head. “ I tell you, my son, you are 
condemned by the doctors and by Providence ; you may think 
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it cruel to tell you so, but it is what we must all come to sooner 
or later Confess, my son, confess.^* 

‘‘ But I assure you, father, that I feel much stronger/’ 

“ A mistake, my son, the lamp flares up at the last, just before 
it goes out. Come, confess all your plots, your intrigues, and 
machinations 1” 

“ My intrigues and plots !” cried David, frightened at this 
singular monk, whom he did not know, but who seemed to 
know him so well. 

“ Yes ; and when you have told all that, give me up the 
paj>ers, and perhaps God will let me absolve you.” 

“ What papers cried the sick man, in a voice as strong as 
though he were quite well. 

“ The papers that the pretended priest brought you from 
Avignon.” 

‘‘ And who told you that he brought me papers ?” cried the 
patient, putting one leg out of bed. 

Gorenflot began to feel frightened, but he said firmly, “ He 
who told me knew well what he was saying ; give me the papers, 
or you shall have no absolutioa” 

I laugh at your absolution,” cried David, jumping out of 
bed, and seizing Gorenflot by the throat, “ and you shall see if 
I am too ill to strangle you,” 

Gorenflot was strong, and he pushed David back so violently 
that he fell into the middle of the room. But he rose furious, 
and seizing a long sword, which hung on the wall behind his 
clothes, presented it to the throat of Gorenflot, who sank on i 
chair in terror. 

“ It is now your turn to confess,” said he, speak, or you die.*' 

Oh !” cried Gorenflot, then you are not ill — not dying.” 

“ It is not for you to question, but to answer.” 

“ To answer what ?” 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ You can see that” 

“ Your name ?” 

“ Brother Gorenflot”^ 

“You are then a real monk?” 

“ I should think so.” 

“What brings you to Lyons?” 

“ I am exiled” 

“What brought you to this inn?’ 

* Chance.” 
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How long have you been here 
“ A fortnight.’^ 

^ Why did you watch me ?"* 

^ I did not.” 

‘ Hov did you know that I had the papers T 
Because I was told so.” 

Who told you ?” 

‘‘He who sent me here.” 

“ Who was that ?” 

“ I cannot tell you.” 

“ You must.” 

“Oh ! oh ! I will cry out” 

“And I will kill.” 

Gorenflot cried out, and a spot of blood appeared on the 
point of the sword. 

“ His name ?” cried David. 

“ Oh ! I can hold out no more.” 

“ Speak.” 

“ It was Chicot” 

“ The king’s jester !” 

“Himself” 

“ And where is he ?” 

“ Here !” cried a voice, and Chicot appeared at the door with 
a drawn sword in his hand. / 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

HGW CHICOT USED HIS SWORD. 

Nicolas David, in recognising, him whom he knew to be his 
mortaf enemas could not repress a movement of terror, during 
which Gorenflot slipi>ed a little to the side, crying out, “ Help, 
friend ! come to my aid 1” 

“ Ah, Monsieur David, it is you !” said Chicot ; “lam de- 
lighted to meet you again !” Then, turning to Gorenflot, he 
said, “ My good Gorenflot, your presence as monk was very 
necessary just now, when we believed monsieur dying ; but now 
that he is so well, it is with me he must deal ; therefore, do me 
the fevour to stand sentinel on the threshold, and prevent any 
one from coming in to interrupt our little conversation.” Goren- 
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flot, who asked no better than to go, was soon out of the room; 
but David, having now recovered from his surprise, and con- 
fident in his skill as a swordsman, stood waiting for Chicot, with 
his sword in his hand and a smile on his lips. 

Dress yourself, monsieur,” said Chicot ; I do not wish to 
take any advantage of you. Do you know what I have come 
to seek in this room 

The rest of the blows which I have owed you on account 
of the Due de Mayenne, since that day when you jumped so 
quickly out of the window.” 

“No, monsieur; I know the number, and will return them. 
Be easy. What I have come for is a certain genealogy which 
M. Pierre de Gondy took to Avignon, without knowing what he 
carried, and, equally in ignorance, brought back to you just 
now.” 

David turned pale. “What genealogy ?” he said. 

“ That of M. de Guise, who descends, as you know, in a direct 
line from Charlemagne.” 

“ Ah, you are a spy I I thought you only a buffoon.” 

“ Dear M. David, I will be both if you wish it : a spy to hang 
you, and a buffoon to laugh at it after.” 

To hang me !” 

“ High and dry, monsieur ; I hope you do not lay claim to 
be beheaded like a gentleman.” 

“ And how will you do it 5^^ 

“Oh, very easily; I will relate the truth, for I must tell you, 
dear M. David, that I assisted last month at the meeting held 
in the convent of St. Genevieve.” 

“You!” 

“ Yes ; I was in the confessional in front of yours, and it w^ 
very uncomfortable there, especially as I was obliged to wait 
to go out until all was finished. Therefore I heard all, saw 
the coronation of M. d^Anjou, which was not very amusing ; but 
then the genealogy was delightful.” 

“ Ah 1 you know about the genealogy ?” cried David, biting 
his Ups with anger. 

“ Yes, and I found it very ingenious, especially that part about 
the Salic law ; onl^ it is a misfortune to have so much intellect, 
one gets hung for it ; therefore, feeling myself moved with tender 
pity for so ingenious a man, I said to myself, ‘ Shall I let this 
brave M* David be hutig 7 and I took the resolution of travellmg 
with, or rather behind, you. I followed you, therefore^ not with- 
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out trouble, and at last we arrived at Lyons. I entered the 
hotel an hour after you, and have been in the adjoining room ; 
look, there is only a partition between, and, as you may imagine, 

I did not travel all the way from Paris to Lyons to lose sight of 
you now, I pierced a little hole, through which I had the plea- 
sure of watching you when I liked, and I confess I gave myself 
this pleasure several times a day. At last you fell ill ; the host 
wished to get rid of you, but you were determined to wait here 
for M. de Gondy. I was dui^ed by you at first, for you might 
really have been ill, so I sent you a brave monk, to excite you 
to repentance ; but, hardened sinner that you are, you tried to 
kill him, forgetting the Scripture maxim, ‘ He who strikes with 
the sword shall perish with the sword/ Then I came to you, 
and said, ‘ We are old friends ; let us arrange the matter.* *’ 

“ In what manner ?” 

“ It would be a pity that such a man as you should disappear 
from the world; give up plots, trust to me, break with the Guises, 
give me your papers, and, on the faith of a gentleman, I will 
make your peace with the king.** 

** While, on the contrary, if I do not give them to you 

‘‘ Ah 1 then, on the faith of a gentleman, I will kill you ! But 
if you give them to me, all shall be forgotten. You do not be- 
lieve me, perhaps, for your nature is bad, and you think my 
resentment can never be forgotten. But, although it is true 
that I hate you, I hate M. de Mayenne more; give me what 
will ruin him, and I will save you. And then, perhaps, you 
will not believe this either, for you love nothing ; but I love the 
king, foolish and corrupted as he is, and I wish that he should 
reign tranquilly—which is impossible with the Mayennes and 
the genealogies of Nicolas David. Therefore, give me up the 
genealogy, and 1 promise to make your name and your for- 
tune.** 

David never moved. 

Well,” said Chicot, “ I see all that I say to you is but wasted 
breath ; therefore, I go to get you hanged Adieu, M. David,** 
and he stepped backwards towards the door. 

“ And you think I shall let you go out,** cried the advocate. 

No, no, my fine spy ; no, no, Chicot, my friend, those who 
know of the genealogy must die. Those who menace me must 
die.** 

“ You put me quite at my ease ; I hesitated only because I 
am sure to kill you, Crillon, the other day, taught me a par- 
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flot, who asked no better than to go, was soon out of the room; 
but David, having now recovered from his surprise, and con- 
fident in his skill as a swordsman, stood waiting for Chicot, with 
his sword in his hand and a smile on his lips. 

Dress yourself, monsieur,” said Chicot ; I do not wish to 
take any advantage of you. Do you know what I have come 
to seek in this room 

The rest of the blows which I have owed you on account 
of the Due de Mayenne, since that day when you jumped so 
quickly out of the window.” 

“No, monsieur; I know the number, and will return them. 
Be easy. What I have come for is a certain genealogy which 
M. Pierre de Gondy took to Avignon, without knowing what he 
carried, and, equally in ignorance, brought back to you just 
now.” 

David turned pale. “What genealogy ?” he said. 

“ That of M. de Guise, who descends, as you know, in a direct 
line from Charlemagne.” 

“ Ah, you are a spy I I thought you only a buffoon.” 

“ Dear M. David, I will be both if you wish it : a spy to hang 
you, and a buffoon to laugh at it after.” 

To hang me !” 

“ High and dry, monsieur ; I hope you do not lay claim to 
be beheaded like a gentleman.” 

“ And how will you do it 5^^ 

“Oh, very easily; I will relate the truth, for I must tell you, 
dear M. David, that I assisted last month at the meeting held 
in the convent of St. Genevieve.” 

“You!” 

“ Yes ; I was in the confessional in front of yours, and it w^ 
very uncomfortable there, especially as I was obliged to wait 
to go out until all was finished. Therefore I heard all, saw 
the coronation of M. d^Anjou, which was not very amusing ; but 
then the genealogy was delightful.” 

“ Ah 1 you know about the genealogy ?” cried David, biting 
his Ups with anger. 

“ Yes, and I found it very ingenious, especially that part about 
the Salic law ; onl^ it is a misfortune to have so much intellect, 
one gets hung for it ; therefore, feeling myself moved with tender 
pity for so ingenious a man, I said to myself, ‘ Shall I let this 
brave M* David be hutig 7 and I took the resolution of travellmg 
with, or rather behind, you. I followed you, therefore^ not with- 
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“ The wretch wanted to strangle me, a holy man, and he is 
punished for it” 

** Pardon him, you are a Christiaa” 

I do, although he frightened me much.” 

‘‘ You must do more ; you must light the lamps, and say some 
prayers by his bed.'’ 

Why ?” 

“ That you may not be taken prisoner as his murderer.” 

“ I, a murderer ! it was he who tried to murder me.” 

** Mon Dieu t yes, and as he could not succeed, his rage made 
him break a blood-vessel. But till your innocence is established 
they might annoy you much.” 

I fear you are right” 

Then do what I tell you. Install yourself here, and recite 
ad the prayers you know, or do not know; then, when evening 
comes, go out and call at the ironmonger’s at the corner of the 
street. There you will find your horse ; mount him, and take 
the road to Paris; at Villeneuve4e-Roi sell him, and take Panurge 
back.” 

‘‘Ah! that good Panurge; I shall be delighted to see him 
again. But how am I to live ?” 

Chicot drew from his pocket a handful of crowns and put 
them into the large hand of the monk. 

“Generous man !” cried Gorenflot. “Let me stay with you 
at Lyons; I love Lyons.” 

“ But I do not stay here ; I set off at once, and travel too 
rapidly for you to follow me,” v 

“ So be it, then.” 

Chicot installed the monk by the bed, and went downstairs 
to the host 

“ M. Bernouillet,” said he, “ a great event has taken place in 
your hotj^se.” 

“ Whkt do ydu mean ?” 

“ The hateful royalist, the enemy of our religion upstairs, re- 
ceived to-day a messenger from Rome.” 

“I know that : it was I who told you,” 

“Well our holy father, the Pope, had sent him to this 
conspirator, who, however, probably did not suspect for what 
purpose,” 

“ And why did he come 

“ Go upstairs, lift up the bedclothes, look at his neck, and 
yoa wiU«ae,^ 
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flot, who asked no better than to go, was soon out of the room; 
but David, having now recovered from his surprise, and con- 
fident in his skill as a swordsman, stood waiting for Chicot, with 
his sword in his hand and a smile on his lips. 

Dress yourself, monsieur,” said Chicot ; I do not wish to 
take any advantage of you. Do you know what I have come 
to seek in this room 

The rest of the blows which I have owed you on account 
of the Due de Mayenne, since that day when you jumped so 
quickly out of the window.” 

“No, monsieur; I know the number, and will return them. 
Be easy. What I have come for is a certain genealogy which 
M. Pierre de Gondy took to Avignon, without knowing what he 
carried, and, equally in ignorance, brought back to you just 
now.” 

David turned pale. “What genealogy ?” he said. 

“ That of M. de Guise, who descends, as you know, in a direct 
line from Charlemagne.” 

“ Ah, you are a spy I I thought you only a buffoon.” 

“ Dear M. David, I will be both if you wish it : a spy to hang 
you, and a buffoon to laugh at it after.” 

To hang me !” 

“ High and dry, monsieur ; I hope you do not lay claim to 
be beheaded like a gentleman.” 

“ And how will you do it 5^^ 

“Oh, very easily; I will relate the truth, for I must tell you, 
dear M. David, that I assisted last month at the meeting held 
in the convent of St. Genevieve.” 

“You!” 

“ Yes ; I was in the confessional in front of yours, and it w^ 
very uncomfortable there, especially as I was obliged to wait 
to go out until all was finished. Therefore I heard all, saw 
the coronation of M. d^Anjou, which was not very amusing ; but 
then the genealogy was delightful.” 

“ Ah 1 you know about the genealogy ?” cried David, biting 
his Ups with anger. 

“ Yes, and I found it very ingenious, especially that part about 
the Salic law ; onl^ it is a misfortune to have so much intellect, 
one gets hung for it ; therefore, feeling myself moved with tender 
pity for so ingenious a man, I said to myself, ‘ Shall I let this 
brave M* David be hutig 7 and I took the resolution of travellmg 
with, or rather behind, you. I followed you, therefore^ not with- 
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** To come here to see this nonsense.” 

Monseigneur, I wisR to speak to you at once.” 

« Where have you been for the last three weeks ?” 

‘‘ That is just what I have to tell you.” 

Well, you must wait until we leave the church.” 

<< So much the worse.” 

Patience, here is the end” 

Indeed, the king was putting on one of these chenyses, anS 
the queen another. Then they all knelt down, and afterwards 
Ihe king, taking off his holy tunic, left the church. 

Now, monseigneur,” said Bussy, “ shall we go ta your 
house ?” 

“ Yes, at once, if you have anything to tell me.” 

“ Plenty of things which you do not expect.” 

When they were in the hotel the duke said, “ Now sit down 
and tell me all ; I feared you were dead” 

“ Very likely, monseigneur. ” 

“ You left me to look after my beautiful unknowa Who is 
this woman, and what am I to expect ?” 

‘‘ You will reap what you have sown, monseigneur— plenty of 
shame.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?” cried the duke 
« What I said” 

Explain yourself, monsieur ; who is this woman ?” 

I thought you had recognised her.” 

“ Then it was her ?” 

« Yes, monseigneur,” 

' ** You saw her ?” 

“Yes.* 

“ And she spoke to you ?** 

Certainly. Doubtless you had reason to think her dead, 
and you perhaps hoped she was so,” 

The duke grew pale. 

“ Yes, raonseigneur,” continued Bussy, “ although you pushed 
to despair a young girl of noble race, she escaped from death ; 
but do not breathe yet, do not think yourself absolved, for, 
in preserving her life, she found a misfortune worse than 
death.” 

“ What is it ? what has happened to her P’* 

“ Monseigneur, a man preserved her honour and saved her 
life, but he made her pay for this service so dearly that she 
regrets his having rendered it” 
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flot, who asked no better than to go, was soon out of the room; 
but David, having now recovered from his surprise, and con- 
fident in his skill as a swordsman, stood waiting for Chicot, with 
his sword in his hand and a smile on his lips. 

Dress yourself, monsieur,” said Chicot ; I do not wish to 
take any advantage of you. Do you know what I have come 
to seek in this room 

The rest of the blows which I have owed you on account 
of the Due de Mayenne, since that day when you jumped so 
quickly out of the window.” 

“No, monsieur; I know the number, and will return them. 
Be easy. What I have come for is a certain genealogy which 
M. Pierre de Gondy took to Avignon, without knowing what he 
carried, and, equally in ignorance, brought back to you just 
now.” 

David turned pale. “What genealogy ?” he said. 

“ That of M. de Guise, who descends, as you know, in a direct 
line from Charlemagne.” 

“ Ah, you are a spy I I thought you only a buffoon.” 

“ Dear M. David, I will be both if you wish it : a spy to hang 
you, and a buffoon to laugh at it after.” 

To hang me !” 

“ High and dry, monsieur ; I hope you do not lay claim to 
be beheaded like a gentleman.” 

“ And how will you do it 5^^ 

“Oh, very easily; I will relate the truth, for I must tell you, 
dear M. David, that I assisted last month at the meeting held 
in the convent of St. Genevieve.” 

“You!” 

“ Yes ; I was in the confessional in front of yours, and it w^ 
very uncomfortable there, especially as I was obliged to wait 
to go out until all was finished. Therefore I heard all, saw 
the coronation of M. d^Anjou, which was not very amusing ; but 
then the genealogy was delightful.” 

“ Ah 1 you know about the genealogy ?” cried David, biting 
his Ups with anger. 

“ Yes, and I found it very ingenious, especially that part about 
the Salic law ; onl^ it is a misfortune to have so much intellect, 
one gets hung for it ; therefore, feeling myself moved with tender 
pity for so ingenious a man, I said to myself, ‘ Shall I let this 
brave M* David be hutig 7 and I took the resolution of travellmg 
with, or rather behind, you. I followed you, therefore^ not with- 
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with an aunt who lives at the chateau of Lude: I charge 
myself with it, and you need take no trouble. As for the 
scruples of the young lady, be sure that they will vanish in the 
presence of your highness : meanwhile I act ; and this evening 
she will be at the chateau of Beaugd 

“ Your highness’s respectful servant, 

Bryan de Monsoreau.^* 

‘‘Well, what do you say, Bussy 

“ I say that you are well served, monseigneur.’’ 

“ You mean betrayed.” 

“ Ah, true ; I forgot the end.’’ 

“ The wretch 1 he made me believe in the death of a 
woman-^ ” 

“ Whom he stole from you j it is black enough.” 

“ How did he manage ?” 

“ He made the father believe you the ravisher, and offered 
himself to rescue the lady, presented himself at the chateau of 
Beaug^ with a letter from the Baron de Mdridor, brought a 
boat to the windows, and carried away the prisoner ) then shut 
her up in the house you know of, and by constantly working 
upon her fears, forced her to become his wife.” 

“ Is it not infamous?” 

“ Only partly excused by your conduct, mon^eigneur.” 

“ Ah ! Bussy, you shall see how I will revenge myself !” 

‘^Princes do not revenge themselves, they punish,” said 
Bussy. , 

How can I punish him ?” 

“ By restoring happiness to Madame de Monsoreau.” 

“ But can I 

“ Certainly.” 

“How?” 

“By restoring. her to liberty. The marriage was forced, 
therefore it is null” 

“ You are right.” 

“ Get it set aside, then, and you will have acted like a gen- 
tleman and a prince.” 

“ Ah, ah !” said the prince, “ what warmth 1 you are interested 
in it, Bussy.” 

“ 1 1 not at all, except that I do not wish people to say that 
Louis deOlcrmont serves a perfidious prince and a man without 
honour.” 
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flot, who asked no better than to go, was soon out of the room; 
but David, having now recovered from his surprise, and con- 
fident in his skill as a swordsman, stood waiting for Chicot, with 
his sword in his hand and a smile on his lips. 

Dress yourself, monsieur,” said Chicot ; I do not wish to 
take any advantage of you. Do you know what I have come 
to seek in this room 

The rest of the blows which I have owed you on account 
of the Due de Mayenne, since that day when you jumped so 
quickly out of the window.” 

“No, monsieur; I know the number, and will return them. 
Be easy. What I have come for is a certain genealogy which 
M. Pierre de Gondy took to Avignon, without knowing what he 
carried, and, equally in ignorance, brought back to you just 
now.” 

David turned pale. “What genealogy ?” he said. 

“ That of M. de Guise, who descends, as you know, in a direct 
line from Charlemagne.” 

“ Ah, you are a spy I I thought you only a buffoon.” 

“ Dear M. David, I will be both if you wish it : a spy to hang 
you, and a buffoon to laugh at it after.” 

To hang me !” 

“ High and dry, monsieur ; I hope you do not lay claim to 
be beheaded like a gentleman.” 

“ And how will you do it 5^^ 

“Oh, very easily; I will relate the truth, for I must tell you, 
dear M. David, that I assisted last month at the meeting held 
in the convent of St. Genevieve.” 

“You!” 

“ Yes ; I was in the confessional in front of yours, and it w^ 
very uncomfortable there, especially as I was obliged to wait 
to go out until all was finished. Therefore I heard all, saw 
the coronation of M. d^Anjou, which was not very amusing ; but 
then the genealogy was delightful.” 

“ Ah 1 you know about the genealogy ?” cried David, biting 
his Ups with anger. 

“ Yes, and I found it very ingenious, especially that part about 
the Salic law ; onl^ it is a misfortune to have so much intellect, 
one gets hung for it ; therefore, feeling myself moved with tender 
pity for so ingenious a man, I said to myself, ‘ Shall I let this 
brave M* David be hutig 7 and I took the resolution of travellmg 
with, or rather behind, you. I followed you, therefore^ not with- 
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“ Do you come from far ? I heard you were travelling ” 

** Ves, I was hunting. And you ?*' 

“ Yes, I have been in the provinces ; and now will you be 
good enough to render me a service ?” 

“ I shall be delighted.** 

“ Well, you can penetrate into the Louvre, while I remain in 
the antechamber ) will you tell the duke I am waiting for him ?'* 

“ Why not come in with me ?** 

“The king would not be pleased.’* 

“ Bah r* 

“ Diable ! he has not accustomed me to his most gracious 
smiles.” 

“ Henceforth, for some time, all that will change.” 

“ Ah, ah ! are you a necromancer, M. Chicot ?’* 

“ Sometimes ; come, take courage, and come in with me.’* 
They entered together ; one went towards the apartments of 
the Due d’Anjou, and the. other to those of the king. 

Henri was just awake, and had rung, and a crowd of valets 
and friends had rushed in ; already the chicken broth and the 
spiced wine were served, when Chicot entered, and without 
saying a word, sat down to eat and drink. 

“ Par la mordieu !” cried the king» delighted, although he 
affected anger j “ it is that knave of a Chicot, that fugitive, that 
vagabond !” 

“ What is the matter, my son ?” said Chicot, placing himself 
on the immense seat, embroidered with fleur-dedys, on which 
the king was seated. 

“ Here is my misfortune returned,” said Henri; “for three 
weeks I have been so tranquil.” 

“ Bah ! you always grumble. One would think you were one 
of your own subjects. Let me hear, Henriquet, how you have 
governed this kingdom in my absence.” 

“ Chicot !” ' 

“ Have you hung any of your curled gentlemen ? Ah ! par-, 
don, M, Quelus, I did not see you.*’ 

“ Chicot, I shall be angry,’* said the king ; but he ended by 
laughing, as he always did ; so he went on : “ But what h^is 
become of you ? Do you know that I have had you sought Tor 
* in all the bad parts of Paris ?” 

“ Did you search the Louvre ?*’ 

Just then M, de Monsoreau entered 
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“ Ah ! it is you, monsieur,” said the king ; when shj^ll we 
hunt again ?*' 

‘‘When it shall please your majesty ; I hear there ar^ plenty 
of wild boai-s at St. Germain en Laye.’' 

“The wild boar is dangerous,” said Chicot ; “ King Charles 
IX., I remember, was nearly killed by one. And then spears 
are sharp also ; is it not so, Henri ? and do you know your chief 
huntsman must have met a wolf not long ago 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Because he has caught the likeness; it is striking.” 

M. de Monsoreau grew pale, and turning to Chicot, said : 

“ M. Chicot, I am not used to jesters, having lived little at 
court, and I warn you that before my king I do not like to be 
humiligtted, above all when I speak of my duties.” 

“W.ell, monsieur,” said Chicot, “we are not like you, we 
court people laughed heartily at the last joke.” 

“ And what was that ?” 

“ Making you chief huntsman.” 

Monsoreau looked daggers at Chicot 

“Come, come,” said Henri, “let us speak of something 
else.” 

“ Yes, let us speak of the merits of Notre Dame de 
Chartres,” 

“ Chicot, no impiety.” 

„“ I impious I it is you, on the contrary ; there were two 
chemises accustomed to be together, and you separated them. 
Join them together and a miracle may happen.” 

This allusion to the estrangement of the king and queen 
made every one laugh. 

Monsoreau then whispered to Chicot, “ Pray withdraw with 
me into that window, I wish to speak to you.” When they 
were alone, he went on, “ Now, M. Chicot, buffpon as you are, 
a gentleman forbids you ; do you understand ? forbids you to 
Uu^gh at him, and to remember that others may finish what M. 
de Mayenne began.” 

“ Ah ! you wish me to become your creditor, as I am his, 
and to give you the same place in my gratitude.” 

*“tt seems to me that, among your creditors, you forget the 
principal” 

“ Indeed, I have generally a good memory. Who may it 
be?” 

“ M. Nicolas David.” 
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! you are. wrong ; he is paid”. 

At this moment Bussy entered 

“ Mpnsieur/' said he to the count, M. le Due d'Anjou de^ 
sires to speak with yoa’* 

With me 

“With you, monsieur.” 

“ Do you accompany me ?” 

“No, I go first, to tell the duke you are coming,” and he 
rapidly disappeared. 

“Well?^ said the duke. 

“ He is coming.” 

“ And he suspects nothing ?” 

“ Nothing ; but if he did, what matter ? is he not your 
creature? Does he seem to you less guilty than he did yes- 
terday ?'* 

“No, a hundred times more so.” 

“ He has carried off, by treason, a noble young girl, and 
married her equally treasonably ; either he must ask for the 
dissolution of the marriage himself, or you must do it for him.” 

“ I have promised” 

“ I have your word ?” 

“ You have.” 

“ Remember that they know and are anxiously waiting.” 

“ She shall be free, Bussy; I pledge my word*^ 

Bussy kissed the hand which had signed so many false pro- 
mises. As he did so, M. de Monsoreau entered, and Bussy 
went to the corridor, where were several other gentlemen. 
Here he had to wait as patiently as might be for the result of 
this interview, on which all his future happiness was at stake. 
He waited for some time, when suddenly the door of the duke’s 
room opened, and the sound of M. de Monsoreau’s voice made 
Bussy tremble, for it sounded almost joyful. Soon the voices 
appoachfed, and Bussy could see M, de Monsoreau bowing and 
retiring, and he heard the duke say : 

“ Adieu, my friend.” 

“ ^ My friend T ” murmured Bussy. 

Then Monsoreau said, “ Your highness agrees witn me that 
publicity is best ?” 

“ Yes, yes ; an end to all mysteries.” 

“ Then this evening I will present her to the king.” 

“ Do so ; I will prepare him.” 

“ Gentlemen,” then said Monsoreau, turning towards those 
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in the corridor, ‘‘ allow me to announce to you a secret ; mon- 
seigneur permits me to make public my marriage with Ma- 
demoiselle Diana de M^ridor, who has been my wife for more 
than a month, and whom I intend this evening to present to 
the court’* 

Bussy, who had been hidden behind a door, staggered, and 
almost fell at this unexpected blow. However, he darted a 
glance of contempt at the duke, towards whom he made a 
step, but he, in terror, shut his door, and Bussy heard the key 
turn in the lock. Feeling that if he stayed a moment longer 
he should betray before every one the violence of his grief, he 
ran down stairs, got on his horse, and galloped to the Rue St. 
Antoine. The baron and Diana were eagerly waiting for him, 
and they saw him enter pale and trembling. 

‘‘ Madame,” cried he, hate me, despise me ; I believed I 
could do something and I can do nothing, Madame, you are 
now the recognised wife of M. de Monsoreau, and are to be 
presented this evening. I am a fool — a miserable dupe, ' or 
rather, as you said, M. le Baron, the duke is a coward and a 
villain,” 

And leaving the father and daughter overcome with grief, be 
rushed wildly away. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

WHAT PASSED BETWEEN M. DE MONSOREAU AND THE DUKE. 

It is time to explain the duke’s sudden change of intention with 
regard to M. de Monsoreau. When he first received him, it was 
with dispositions entirely favourable to Bussy’s wishes, 

‘‘Your highness sent for me?” said Monsoreau. 

“ You have nothing to fear, you who have served me so well, 
and are so much attached to me. Often you have told me of 
the plots agaii^st me, have aided my enterprises, forgetting your 
own interests, and exposing your life.” 

“ Your highness ” 

Even lately, in this last unlucky adventure ” 

“ What adventure, monseigneur T 
“ TMs carrying off of Mademoiselle de M^ridor— poor young 
creature 1” 


12 
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Alas I** murmured Monsoreau. 

“ You pity her, do you not ?” said the duke. 

“ Does not your highness F’ 

** I ! you know how I have regretted this fatal caprice. And, 
indeed, it required all my friendship for you, and the remem- 
brance of all your good services, to make me forget that without 
you I should not have carried off this young girl.^* 

Monsoreau felt the blow. ** Monseigneur, said he, “ your 
natural goodness leads you to exaggerate , you no more caused 
the death of this young girl than I did.'^ 

** How so?” 

“ You did not intend to use violence to Mademoiselle de 
Meridor.^* 

“ Certainly not^^ 

“ Then the intention absolves you ; it is a misfortune, nothing 
more.** 

“And besides,** said the duke, looking at him, “death has 
buried all in eternal silence.** 

The tone of his voice and his look struck Monsoreau. “ Mop- 
seigneur,** said he, after a moment’s pause, “shall I speak 
frankly to you ?** 

“ Why should you hesitate ?** said the prince, with astonish- 
ment mingled with hauteur. 

Indeed, I do not know, but your highness has not thought 
fit to be frank with me,** 

“ Really !’* cried the duke, with an angry laugh. 

“ Monseigneur, I know what your highness meant to say 
to me.** 

“ Speak, then.** 

“Your highness wished to make me understand that perhaps 
Mademoiselle de M^ridor was not dead, and that therefore 
. those who believed themselves her murderers might be free 
from remorse.*! 

“ Oh, monsieur, you have taken your time before making this 
consoling reflection to me. You are a faithful servant, on my 
word ; you saw me sad and afflicted, you heard me speak of the 
wretched dreams I had since the death of this woman, and you 
let me live thus, when even a doubt might have spared me so 
much suffering. How must I consider this conduct, monsieur F* 

“ Monseigneur, is your highness accusing me F* ^ 

“ Traitor T* cried the duke, “you have deceived me ; you have 
taken from me this woman whom I loved 
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Monsoreau turned pale, but did not lose his proud, calm 
look. “ It is true,** said he. 

“ True, knave T* 

“ Please to speak lower, monseigneur ; your highness forgets 
that you speak to a gentleman and an old servant** 

The duke laughed. 

“ My excuse is,” continued he, “ that I loved Mademoiselle 
de Mtfridor ardently.’* 

‘‘ I, also,” replied Francois, with dignity. 

“ It is true, monseigneur; but she did not love you.” 

“ And she loved you ?” 

“ Perhaps,** 

“ You lie ! you know you lie ! You used force as I did ; 
only I, the master, failed, while you, the servant, succeeded by 
treason.” 

“Monseigneur, I loved her.’* 

“ What do I care ?” 

“ Monscigneur, take care. I loved her, and I am not a ser- 
vant. My wife is mine, and no one can take Iier from me, not 
even the king. I wished to have her, and I took her.** 

“ You took her ! Well I you shall give her up.” 

“You arc wrong, monseigneur. And do not call,” continued 
he, stopping him, “ for if you call once — if you do me a public 
injury ” 

“ You shall give up this woman.** 

“Give her up ! she is my wife before Ciod ” 

“ If she is your wife before God, you shall give her up before 
men. I know all, and I will break this marriage, I tell you. 
To morrow, Mademoiselle de M^ridor shall be restored to her 
father ; you shall set off into the exile I impose on you ; you 
shall have sold your place ; the,se are my conditions, and take 
care, or I will break you as I break this glass.” And he threw 
down violently a crystal cup. 

“ I will not give up my wife, I will not give up my place, and ' 
I will remain in France,** replied Monsoreau. 

“ You will not ?” 

“No, I will ask my pardon of the King of France — of the 
king anointed at the Abbey of St. Genevieve ; and this new 
sovereign will not, I am sure, refuse the first request proffered to 
him.” Francois grew deadly pale, and nearly fell. 

“Well, well,” stammered he, “this request, speak lower — I 
listen.” 
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“ I will speak humbly, as becomes the servant of your high 
ness. A fatal love was the cause of all. Love is the most im- 
perious of the passions. To make me forget that your highness 
had cast your eyes on Diana, I must have been no longer master 
of myself. 

“ It was a treason,’’ 

“ Do not overwhelm me, monseigneur; I saw you rich, young 
and happy, the first Cliristian prince in the world. For you are 
so, and between you and supreme rank there is now only a 
shadow easy to dispel. I saw all the splendour of your future, 
and, comparing your proud position with my humble one, I 
said, * Leave to the prince his brilliant prospects and splendid 
projects, scarcely will he miss the pearl that I steal from his 
royal crown.’ ” 

‘‘Comte! comte !” 

“ You pardon me, monseigneur, do you not ?” 

At this moment tlic duke raised his eyes, and saw Bussy^s 
portrait on the wall. It seemed to exhort him to courage, and 
he said, “No, I cannot pardon you ; it is not for myself that I 
hold out, it is because a father in mourning — a father unworthily 
deceived—cries out for his daughter ; because a womanj forced 
to marry you, ciies for vengeance against you ; because, in a 
word, the first duty of a prince is justice.” 

“ Monseigneur, if justice be a duty, gratitude is not less so ; 
and a king should never forget those to whom he owes his 
crown. Now, monseigneur, you owe your crown to me.” 

“ Monsoreau !” cried the duke, in terror. 

“ But I cling to those only who cling to me.” 

‘‘I cannot— you are a gentleman, you know I cannot ap* 
prove of what you have done. My dear count, this one more 
sacrifice ; I will recompense you for it ; I will give you all you 
ask.” j 

“Then your highness loves her still !” cried Monsoreau, pale 
with jealousy. 

“ No, I swear I do not” 

“ Then, why should I ? I am a gentleman ; who can enter 
into the secrets of my private life ?” 

“ But she does not love you.” 

“What matter.” 

“ Do this for me, Monsoreau.” 

‘4 cannot.” 

‘‘Then ” commenced the duke, who was terribly perplexed 
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“ Reflec^ sire.** 

“You will denounce me?** 

“ 1 o the king detlironed for you, yes ; for if my new king 
destroyed my honour and happiness, 1 would return to the old/* 

“ It is infamous.” 

“True, sire ; but I love enough to be infamous.** 

“It is cowardly/* 

“ Yes, your majesty, but I love enough to be cowardly. 
Come, monseigneur, do something for tlie man who has served 
you so well.*’ 

“YTiat do you want?” 

“ That you should pardon me.” 

“ I will.** 

“lliatyou should reconcile me with M.de M(jridor/* 

“ I will try.*’ 

“That you will sign my marriage contract willi Mademoiselle 
de M<;ridor.*’ 

“ Yes,” said the prince, in a hoarse voi( e. 

“ And that you shall lionour my wife with a smile w^hen I 
shall ptiesent her to his majesty.” 

“ Yes ; is that all ?” 

“All, monseigneur/* 

“ You have my word.** 

“ And you shall keep the throne to which I have raised you. 
— There remains now, only,** thought Monsoreau, “ to find out 
who told the duke.” 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
CHICOT AND THE KING. 

That same evening M. de Monsoreau presented his wife in the 
queen*s circle. Henri, tired, had gone to bed, but after sleeping 
three or four hours, he woke, and feeling no longer sleepy, pro- 
ceeded to the room where Chicot slept, which was the one 
formerly occupied by St. Luc ; Chicot slept soundly, and the 
king called him three times before he woke. At last he opened 
his eyes and cried out, “ AVhat is it ?** 

“Chicot, my friend, it is I.** 

“ You ; who r 
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“ I, Henri” 

“ Decidedly, my son, the pheasants must have disagreed with 
you ; I warned you at supper, but you would eat so much of 
them, as well as of those crabs.” 

No ; I scarcely tasted them.” 

“ Then you are poisoned, perhaps. Ventre de biche ! how 
pale you are !” 

“ It is my mask,” said the king. 

‘‘ Then you are not ill ?” 

“ No.» 

“ Then why wake me ?” 

‘‘ Because I am annoyed.” 

Annoyed ! if you wake a man at two oWock in the morning, 
at least you should bring him a present. Have you anything 
for me ?” 

‘‘No ; I come to talk to you.” 

“That is not enough.” 

“ Chicot, M. de Morvilliers came here last evening.” 

“What for 

“ To ask for an audience. What can he want to say to me, 
Chicot r 

“ What ! is it only to ask that, that you wake me ?” 

“ Chicot, you know he occupies himself with the police.” 

“ No ; I did not know it.” 

“ Do you doubt his watchfulness ?” 

“Yes, I do, and I have my reasons.” 

“ What are they i”' 

“ Will one suffice you ?” 

“Yes, if it be good.” 

“ And you will leave me in peace afterwards ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, one day — no, it was one evening, I beat you in the 
Rue Foidmentel ; you had with you Quelus and Schomberg.” 

“ You beat me ?” 

“Yes, all three of you.” 

“ How, it was you ! wretch !” 

“ I, myself,” said Chicot, rubbing his hands, “do I not nit 
hard?* 

“ Wretch I” 

“ You confess, it was true ?” 

“You know it is, villain.” 

“ Did you send for M. de Morvilliers the next day 
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* ** You know I did, for you were there when he came.” 

“ And you told him the accident that had happened to one 
of your friends 

“Yes.” 

“ And you ordered him to find out the criminal ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did he find him ?” 

“No.” 

Well, then, go to bed, Henri ; you see your police is bad.” 
And, turning round, Chicot refused to say another word, and 
was soon snoring again. 

The next day the council assembled. It consisted of Quelus, 
Maugiron, D’Ei>ernon, and Schomberg. Chicot, seated at the 
head of the table, was making paper boats, and arranging them 
in a fleet. M. de Morvilliers was announced, and came in, 
looking grave. 

“ Am I,” said he, “ before your majesty^s council 

“ Yes, before my best friends ; stx^ak freely.'' 

“Well, sire, I have a terrible plot to denounce to your 
majesty.” 

“ A plot 1” cried all 

“ Yes, your majesty.” 

“ Oh, is it a Spanish plot 

At this moment the Due d'Anjou, who had been summoned 
to attend the council, entered. 

“ My brother,” said Henri, “ M. de Morvilliers comes to 
announce a plot to us.” 

The duke threw a suspicious glance round him. “ Is it pos- 
sible ?” he said. 

“Alas, yes, monseigneur,” said M. de Morvilliers. 

“Tell us all alx)ut it,” said Chicot. 

“ Yes,” stammered the duke, “ tell us all about it, monsieur.” 

“ I listen,” said Henri. 

“Sire, for some time I have been watching some malcontents, 
but they were shopkeepers, or junior clerks, a few monks and 
students.” 

“ That is not much,” said Chicot 

“I know that malcontents always make use either of war or 
of religion,” 

“ Very sensible !” said the king. 

“ I put men on the watch, and at last I succeeded in per* 
suading a man from the provosty of Paris to watch the 
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preachers, who go about exciting the people against your ma* 
jesty. They are prompted by a party hostile to your majesty, 
and this party I have studied,, and now I know their hopes,” 
added he, triumphantly. “ I have men in my pay, greedy, it 
is true, who, for a good sum of money, promised to let me 
know of the first meeting of the conspirators.’’ ^ ' 

“ Oh ! never mind money, but let us bear the aim of tliis 
conspiracy.” 

Sire, they think of nothing less than a second St Bartho- 
lomew. ” 

Against whom ?” 

“Against the Huguenots.” 

“ What have you paid for your secret ?” said Chicot 
“One hundred and sixty thousand livres.” 

Chicot turned to the king, saying, “ If you like, for one thou- 
sand crowns, I will tell you all the secrets of M. de Morvilliers.” 
“Speak.” 

“It is simply the League, instituted ten years ago j M. de 
Morvilliers has discovered what every Parisian knows as well 
as his ave^ 

“ Monsieur,” interrupted the chancellor. 

“ I speak the truth, and I will prove it,” cried Chicot 
“Tell me, then, their place of meeting.” 

“ Firstly, the public streets ; secondly, the public streets,” 

“ M. Chicot is joking,” said the chancellor ; “ tell me their 
rallying sign,” 

“ They are dressed like Parisians, and shake their legs when 
they walk.” ^ 

A burst of laughter followed this speech ; then M. de Mor- 
villiers said, “They have had one meeting-place which M. 
Chicot does not know of.” 

“ Where i”* asked the king. 

“ The Abb^y of St. Genevieve.” 

“ Impossible !” murmured the duke. , - 
“ It IS true,” said M. de Morvilliers, triumphantly. 

“ What did they decide asked the king. 

“ That the Leaguers should chpose chiefs, that every one 
should arm, that every province should receive k deputy from 
the conspirators, and that all the Huguenots cherished Py his 
majesty (that was their expression)--^ — ” 

The lung smiled. 

Should be massacred on a given day.” 
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Is that all ?’^ said the duke. 

“ No, monseigneur.” 

“ I should hope not,” isaid Chicot ; “ if the king got only 
that for 160,000 livres, it would he a shame.” 

There are chiefs ” 

The Due d'Anjou could not repress a start 
What I” cried Chicot, “a conspiracy that has chiefs! how 
wonderful ! But we ought to have more than that for 160,000 
livres,” ^ 

“ Their names ?” asked the king. 

“Firstly, a fanatic preacher; I gave 10,000 livres for his 
name.” 

“Very well.” 

“ A monk called Gorertflot” 

“ Poor devil !” said Chicot. 

“GorenHot?” said the king, writing down the name ; “after- 
wards ” 

“Oh I” said the chancellor, with hesitation, “ that is all.” 
And he looked round as if to say, “ If your majesty were alone, 
you should hear more.” 

“Speak, chancellor,” said the king, “ I have none but friends 
here.” 

“ Oh ! sire, I hesitate to pronounce such powerful names.” 

“ Are they more* powerful than I am?” cried the king. 

“ No, sire; but one does not tell secrets in public.” 

“Monsieur,” said the Due d’Anjou, “ we will retire.” 

The king signed to the chancellor to approach him, and to 
the duke to remain. M. de Morvilliers had just bent over the 
king to whisper his communication, when a great clamour wa.s 
heard in the court of the lx)uvre. The king jum[Xfd up, but 
Chicot, running to the window, called out, “ It is M. de Guise 
entering the Lciiyre.” 

“ The Due de Guise,” stammered the Due d^Anjou. 

“How strange that he should be in Paris,” said the king, 
reading the truth in M. de Morvilliers' look. “ Was it of him 
you were about to speak ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sire ; he presided 9ver the meeting.” 

“ And the others ?” ' 

“ I Itnp^ no more.” 

“ You need not write that name on your tablets I you will 
not forget It,” whispered Chicot 

The Due de Guise advanced, smiling, to see the king. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

WHAT M. DE GUISE CAME TO DO AT THE LOUVRE. 

Behind M. de Guise there entered a great number of officers, 
courtiers, and gentlemen, and behind them a concourse of the 
people; an escort less brilliant, but more formidable, and it 
was their cries that had resounded as the dul^e entered the 
Louvre. 

“ Ah ! it is you, my cousin,” said the king ; “what a noise you 
bring with you 1 Did I not hear the trumpets sound ?” 

“ Sire, the trumpets sound in Paris only for the king, and in 
campaigns for the general Here the trumpets would make 
too much noise for a subject ; there they do not make enough 
for a prince.” 

Henri bit his lips. “ Have you arrived from the siege of La 
Charitd only to-day ?” 

“ Only to-day, sire,” replied the duke, with a heightened 
colour* 

“ Ma foi 1 your visit is a great honour to us.” 

“Your majesty jests, no doubt. How can my visit honour 
him from whom all honour comes ?” 

“I mean, M. de Guise,” replied Henri, “that every good 
Catholic is in the habit, on returning from a campaign, to visit 
God first in one of his temples — the king only comes second. 

* Honour God, serve the king,' you know, my cousin.” 

The heightened colour of the duke became now still more dis- 
tinct ; and the king, happening to turn towards his brother, saw 
with astonishment, that he was as pale as the duke was red 
He was struck by this emotion in each, but he said : 

“ At'all events, duke, nothing equals my joy to see that you 
have escai>ed all the dangers of war, although you sought them, 
I was told, in the rashest manner ; but danger knows you and 
flies you,” 

The duke bowed. 

“ But I must beg you, my cousin, not to be so ambitious of 
mortal perils, for you put to shame sluggards like us, who sleep, 
eat, and invent new prayers.” 

“ Yes, sire,” replied the duke, “ we know you to be a pious 
prince, and that no pleasure can you forget the glory of 
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God and the interests of the Church. That is why we have 
come with so much confidence to your majesty.” 

With confidence ! Do you not always come to me with 
confidence, my cousin ?** 

Sire, the confidence of which I speak refers to the proi>o- 
sition I am about to make to you.” 

You have a proposition to make to me ! Well, speak, as 
you say, with confidence. What have you to i)ropose 

^^The execution of one of the most beautiful ideas which 
has been originated since the Crusades.” 

“ Continue, duke/' 

“ Sire, the title of most Christian king is not a vain one ; 
it makes an ardent zeal for religion incumbent on its pos- 
sessor.” 

“ Is the Church menaced by the Saracens once more ?” 

“Sire, the great concourse of people who followed me, 
blessing my name, honoured me with this reception only be- 
cause of my zeal to defend the Church. I have already had 
the honour of speaking to your majesty of an alliance between 
all true Catholics.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Chicot, “the League; venire de biche, 
Henri, the Lea^e. By St Bartholomew ! how can you forget 
so splendid an idea, my son ?” 

The duke cast a disdainful glance on Chicot, while D'Anjou, 
who stood by, as pale as death, tried, by signs, to make the 
duke stop. 

“ Look at your brother, Henri,” whispered Chicot. 

“Sire,'* continued the Due de Guise, “the Catholics have 
indeed called this association the Holy league, and its aim is 
to fortify the throne against the Huguenots, its mortal enemies ; 
but to form an association is not enough, and in a kingdom 
like France, several millions of men cannot assemble without the 
consent of the king.” 

“ Several millions !” cried Henri, almost with terror. 

“ Several millions !” repeated Chicot ; “ a small number of 
malcontents, which may bring forth pretty results.'^ 

“ Sire,” cried the duke, “ I am astonished that your majesty 
allows me to be interrupted so often, when I am speaking on 
serious matters.” 

“Quite right,” said Chicot; “silence there.” 

“^veral millions!” repeated the king; “and against these 
millions, how many Huguenots are there in my kingdom ?” 
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“ Four/' said Chicot. 

This new sally made the king and his friends laguh, but the 
duke frowned, and his gentlemen murmured loudly. 

Henri, becoming once more serious, said, ‘‘Well, duke, what 
do you wish ? To the point" 

‘‘ I wish, sire — for your popularity is dearer to me than my 
own — that your majesty should be superior to us in your 
zeal for religion — I wish you to choose a chief for the 
League." 

“ Well !” said the king, to those who surrounded him, “ what 
do you think of it, my friends ?" 

Chicot, without saying a word, drew out a lion's skin from a 
corner, and threw himself on it 

“ What are you doing, Chicot asked the king. 

“ Sire, they say that night brings good counsel ; that must be 
because of sleep ; therefore I am going to sleep, and to-morrow 
I will reply to my cousin Guise." 

The duke cast a furious glance on Chicot, who replied by a 
loud snore. 

“ Well, sire !’’ said the duke, “ what does your majesty say ?" 

“ I think that, as usual, you are in the right, my cousin ; con- 
voke, then, your principal leaguers, come at their head* and I 
will choose the chief." 

“When, sire ?" 

“ To-morrow." 

The Due de Guise then took leave, and the Due d'Anjou was 
about to do the same, when the king said, — 

“ Stay, my brother, I wish to speak to you." 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

CASTOR AND POLLUX, 

The king dismissed all his favourites, and remained with his 
brother. The duke, who had managed to preserve a tolerably 
composed countenance throughout, believed himself unsus- 
pected, and remained without fear. 

“ My brother," said Henri, after assuring himself that, with the 
exception of Chicot, no one remained in the room, “do you 
know that I am a very happy prince?” 
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“ Sire, if your majesty be really happy, it is a recompense from 
Heaven for your merits,” 

‘‘Yes, happy,” continued the king, “ for if great ideas do not 
come to me, they do to my subjects. It is a great idea which 
has occurred to my cousin Guise.” 

The duke made a sign of assent, and Chicot opened his eyes 
to watch the king’s face. 

“ Indeed,” continued Henri, “ to unite under one banner all 
the Catholics, to arm all France on this pretext from Calais to 
Languedoc, from Bretagne to Burgundy, so that I shall always 
have an army ready to march against England, Holland, or 
Spain, without alarming any of them->~do you know, Franfois, it 
is a magnificent idea.” 

“Is it not, sire?” said the duke, delighted. 

“Yes, I confess I feel tempted to reward largely the author 
of this fine project.” 

Chicot opened his eyes, but he shut tliem again, for he had 
seen on the face of the king one of his almost imperceptible 
smiles, and he was satisfied. 

“Yes,” continued Henri, “I reixT.l, such a project merits re- 
compense, and I will do what I can for llie author of this good 
work, for the work is begun — is it not, my brother?” 

The duke confessed that it was. 

“ Better and better ; my subjects not only conceive these good 
ideas, but, in their anxiety to be of use to me, hasten to put 
them in execution. But I ask you, my dear Fran9ois, if it be 
really to the Due de Guise that I am indebted for this royal 
thought ?” 

“ No, sire, it occurred to the Cardinal de Lorraine twenty 
years ago, only the St, Bartholomew rendered it needless for 
the time.” 

“Ah I what a pity he is dead ; but,” continued Henri, with 
that air of frankness which made him the first comedian of the 
day, “ his nephew has inherited it, and brought it to bear. What 
can I do for him ?” 

“Sire,” said Fran9ois, completely duped by his brother, 
“ you exaggerate his merits. He has, as I say, but inherited 
the idea, and another man has given him great help in deve- 
loping it” 

“ His brother the cardinal ?” 

“ Doubtless he has been occupied with it, but I do not mean 
him.” 
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** Mayenne, then 

Oh ! sire, you do him too much honour.” 

True, how could any good ideas come to such a butcher ? 
But to whom, then, am I to be grateful for his aid to my cousin 
Guise ?’^ 

‘‘ To me, sire.” 

“ To you !” cried Henri, as if in astonishment “ How i 
when I saw all the world unchained against me, the preachers 
against my vices, the poets against my weaknesses, while my 
friends laughed at my powerlessness, and my situation was so 
harassing, that it gave me gray hairs every day : such an idea 
came to you, Fran<jois~to you, whom I confess, for man is . 
feeble and kings are blind, I did not always believe to be my 
friend 1 Ah 1 Fran<;ois, how guilty I have been.” And Henri, 
moved even to tears, held out his hand to his brother. 

Chicot opened his eyes again. 

Oh !” continued Henri, “ the idea is triumphant Not being 
able to raise troops without raising an outcry, scarcely^ to walk, 
sleep, or love, without exciting ridicule, this idea gives me at 
once an army, money, friends, and repose. But my cousin 
spake of a chief?” 

“ Yes, doubtless.” 

“ This chief, you understand, Francois, cannot be one of my 
favourites ; none of them has at once the head and the heart 
necessary for so important a post Quelus is brave, but is oc- 
cupied only by his amours. Maugiron is also brave, but he 
thinks only of his toilette. Schomberg also, but he is not clever. 
D'Epernon is a valiant man, but he is a hypocrite, whom I could 
not trust, although I am friendly to him. But you know, Fran- 
gois, that one of the heaviest taxes on a king is the necessity of 
dissimulation; therefore, when I can speak freely from my heart, 
as I do now, I breathe. Well, then, if my cousin Guise origi- 
nated this ideri, to the development of which you have assisted, 
the execution of it belongs to him.” 

“ What do you say, sire ?” said Frangois, uneasily. 

” I say, that to direct such a movement we must have a prince 
of high rank.” 

‘‘ Sire, take care.” 

“ A good captain and a skilful negotiator.” 

“The last particularly.” 

Well, is not M. de Guise all this ?” 

“ My brother, he is very powerful already.” 
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** Yes, doubtless ; but his power makes 4iiy strength.” 

He holds already the army and the bourgeois ; the cardinal 
holds the Church, and Mayenne is their instrument ; it is a great 
deal of power to be concentrated in one family.” 

It is true, Francois ; I had thought of that.” 

“ If the Guises were French princes, their interest would be 
to aggrandise France” 

“ Yes, but they are Lorraines.” 

“ Of a house always rival to yours.” 

“ Yes, Francois ; you have touched the sore. I did not think 
you so good a politician. Yes, there does not pass a day but 
one or other of these Guises, either by address or by force, 
carries away from me some particle of my power. Ah 1 PYan- 
^ois, if we had but had this explanation sooner, if 1 had been 
able to read your heart as I do now, certain of support in you, 

I might have resisted belter, but now it is too late.” 

“Why so 

“ Because all combats fatigue me ; therefore I must make 
him chief of the league.” 

“ You will be wrong, brother.” 

“ But who could I name, Fran 9 ois ? who would accept this 
perilous post ? Yes, perilous ; for do you not see that he in- 
tended me to appoint him chief, and that, should I name any 
one else to the post, he would treat him as an enemy ?” 

“ Name some one .so jx)werful that, supported by you, he 
need not fear all the three Lorraine princes together.” 

“ Ah, my good brother, I know no such person.” 

“ Look round you, brother.” 

“ I know no one but you and Chicot who are really my 

friends.” 

‘‘Well, brother.” 

Henri looked at the duke as if a veil had fallen from his eyes, 

“ Surely you would never consent, brother ! It is not you who 
could teach all these bourgeois their exercise, who could look 
over the discourses of the preachers, who, in case of battle, 
would play the butcher in the streets of Paris \ for all this, one # 
must be triple, like the duke, and have a right arm called Charles 
and a left called Louis. What ! you would like all this ? You, 
the first gentleman of our court I Mort de ma vie 1 how people 
change with the age !” 

“ Perhaps I would not do it for myself, brother, but I would 
do it for you.” 
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Excellent brother !*' said Henri, wiping away a tear which 
never existed. 

Then,” said the duke, ‘‘ it would not displease you for me 
tO assume this post ?” 

** Displease me I On the contrary, it would charm me/* 

Franfois trembled with joy. ‘‘ Oh 1 if your majesty thinks 
me worthy of this confidence.” 

“ Confidence ! When you are the chief, what have I to fear ? 
The League itself? That cannot be dangerous, can it, Fran- 
cois?’' 

Oh, sire !” 

“ No, for then you would not be chief, or at least, when you- 
are chief, there will be no danger. But, Francois, the duke is 
doubtless certain of this appointment, and he will not lightly 
give way.” 

“ Sire, you grant me the command ?’* 

Certainly.** 

‘‘ And you wish me to have it ?** 

** Particularly ; but I dare not too much displease M. de 
Guise.** 

“ Oh, make yourself easy, sire ; if that be the only obstacle, I 
pledge myself to arrange it,*’ 

«When?” 

“ At once.” 

“ Are you going to him ? That will be doing him too much 
honour.” 

“No, sire; he is waiting for me.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ In my room.” 

“ Your room ! I heard the cries of the people as he left the 
Louvre.” 

“ Yes ; but after going out at the great door he came back by 
the postern. The king had the right to the first visit, but I to 
the second.” ^ 

“ Ah, brother, I thank you for keeping up our prerogative, 

, wliich I have the weakness so often to abandon. Go, then, 
Francois, and do your best** 

Francois bent down to kiss the king’s hand, but he, opening 
his arms, gave him a warm embrace, and then the duke left the 
room to go to his interview with the Due de Guise. The king, 
seeing his brother gone, gave an angry growl, and rapidly made 
his way through the secret corridor, until he reached a hiding- 
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pUce whence he could distinctly hear the conversation between 
the two dukes. 

Ventre de biche !” cried Chicot, starting up, how touching 
these family scenes are ! For an instant I believed myself in 
Olympus, assisting at the reunion of Castor and Pollux after six 
months* separatioa” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

IN WHICH IT IS PROVED THAT IJSTKNING IS THE REST WAV 
TO HEAR. 

The Due d*Anjou was well aware that there were few rooms in 
the louvre which were not built so Uiat what was said in them 
could be heard from the outside ; but, completely seduced by 
his brother’s manner, he forgot to take any ])re(:aiitions. 

‘‘Why, monseigneur/* said the Due de Cuisc, “how pale you 
are 

“ Visibly ?” 

“ Yes, to me.” 

“ The king saw nothing ?” 

“ I fchink not ; but he retained you ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And what did he say, monseigneur?” 

“ He approves the idea, but the more gigantic it appears, thf 
more he hesitates to place a man like you at the head.'’ 

“Then we are likely to fail.” 

“I fear so, my dear duke; the I^^ague seems likely to fail” ^ 

“Before it begins.” 

At this moment Henri, hearing a noise, turned and saw Chicot 
by his side, listening also. “ You followed me, knave !” said he. 

“ Hush, my son,” said Chicot ; “you prevent me from hearing.” 

“ Monseigneur, said the Due de Guise, “ it seems to me that 
in this case the king would have refused at once. Does he wish 
to dispossess me ?” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ Then he would ruin the enterprise ?” 

“Yes; but I aided you with all my power.” 

“ How* monseigneur 
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“ In this— the king has left me almost master, to kill or re- 
animate the League.” 

How so ?” cried the duke, with sparkling eyes. 

“ Why, if, instead of dissolving the League, he named me 
chief 

“ Ah I” cried the duke, while the blood mounted to his face. 

Ah I the dogs are going to fight over their bones,” said 
Chicot; but to his surprise, and the king*s, the Due de Guise 
suddenly became calm, and exclaimed, in an almost joyful tone; 

“ You are an adroit politician, monseigneur, if you did this.” 

“Yes, I did; but I would not conclude anything without 
speaking to you.” 

“ Why so, monseigneur?” 

“ Because I did n<jt know what it would lead us to.” 

“Well, I will tell you, monscigneur, not to what it will lead 
us— that God alone knows — but how it will serve us. The 
League is a second army, and as I hold the first, and my 
brother the Church, nothing can resist us as long as we are 
united.” 

“ Without counting,” said the Due d'Anjou, that I am heir 
presumptive to the throne.” 

“True, but still calculate your bad chances.” 

“ I have done so a hundred times.” 

“ There is, first, tlie King of Navarre.” 

“Oh! I do not mind him; he is entirely occupied by his 
amours with La Fosseuse.” 

“ He, monscigneur, will dispute every inch with you ; he 
watches you and your brother ; he liungers for the throne. If 
any accident should happen to your brother, see if he will not 
be here with a bound from Pau to 1‘aris.” 

** An accident to my brother,” reiHiated Franc^ois. 

“Listen, Henri," said Chicot. 

“Yes, monscigneur,” said the Due dc Guise, “an accident 
Accidents are not rare in your family ; you know that, as well 
as I do. One prince is in good health, and^l at once he falls 
ill of a lingering malady ; another is couulng on long years, 
when, perhaps, he has but a few hours to live.” 

“ Do you hear, Henri ?’^ said Chicot, taking the hand of the 
king, who shuddered at what he heard. 

“ Yes, it is true,” said the Due d’Anjou, “the princes of my 
house are born under fatal influences ; but my biother Henri 
is, thank God, strong and well ; he supported formerly the 
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fatigues of wai; and now that his life is nothiAg but recrea* 
tion ” 

‘‘Yes; but, monseigneur, remember one thing; these re- 
creations are not always without danger. How did your father, 
Henri IL, die, for example? He, who also had happily es* 
caj)ed the dangers of war. The wound by M, de Montgomery's 
lance was an accident Then your poor brother, Frani^ois, one 
would hardly call a pain in the ears an accident, and yet it was 
one ; at least, I have often heard it said that this mortal malady 
w'as poured into his ear by some one well known.'' 

“ Due I" murmured Francois, reddening. 

“Yes, monseigneur; the name of king has long brought 
misfortune with it. Look at Antoine de Bourbon, who died 
from a s|>ot in the shoulder. Then there was Jeanne d'Albrct, 
the mother of the B^arnais, who died from smelling a pair of 
perfumed gloves, an accident very unexpected, although there 
were people who had great interest in this death. Then Charles 
IX,, who died neither by the eye, the ear, nor the .shoulder, but 
by the mouth " 

“ What do you say cried Francois, starling back. 

“ Yes, monseigneur, by the mouth. Those hunting books 
are very dangerous, of wliich the pages slick together, and can 
only be opened by wetting the finger constantly." 

“ Duke ! duke ! I believe you invent crimes." 

“Crimes! who speaks of crimes? I si)eak of accidents. 
Was it not also an accident that hap|x^ned to Charles IX at the 
chase ? You know what chase I mean ; that of the boar, where, 
intending to kill the wild boar, which had turned on your 
brother, you, who never before had missed your aim, did so 
then, and the king would have been killed, as he had fallen 
from his horse, had not Henri of Navarre slain the animal 
which you had mis.sed," 

“But," said the Due d'Anjou, trying to recover himself, 

what interest could I have had in the death of Charles IX, 
when the next would be Henri III. ?” 

“Oh! monseipbur, there was already one throne vacant, 
that of Poland. The death of Charles IX. would have left 
another, that of France ; and even the kingdom of Poland 
might not have been despised. Besides, the death of Charles 
would have brought you a degree nearer the throne, and the 
next accident would have benefited you." 
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^ What do you conclude from all this, duke said the Due 
d^Anjou, 

** Monseigneur, I conclude that each king has his accident, 
and that you are the inevitable accident of Henri IIL, parti- 
cularly if you are chief of the League.” 

Then I am to accept 
Oh ! I beg you to do so.^* 

“ And you F* 

“ Oh ! be easy ; my men are ready, and to-night Paris will be 
curious.” 

“ What are they going to do in Paris to-night F’ asked Henri. 

“ Oh 1 how foolish you are, my friend ; to-night they sign the 
League publicly.” 

“It is well,” said the Due d’Anjou, “till this evening then.” 

“ Yes, till this evening,” said Henri. 

“How !” said Chicot, “ you will not risk going into the streets 
to-night F' 

“ Yes, I shall.” 

“ You are wrong, Henri ; remember the accidents.” 

“ Oh ! I shall be well accompanied ; will you come with me T 

“ What ! do you take me for a Huguenot ? 1 shall go and sign 
the league ten times. However, Henri, you have a great ad- 
vantage over your predecessors, in being warned, for you know 
your brother, do you not ?” 

“ Yes, and, mordieu ! before long he shall find it out.” 


CHAPTER XL 

THE EVENING OF THE LEAGUE, 

Paris presented a fine sight, as through its then narrow streets 
thousands of people pressed towards the same point, for at 
eight o’clock in the evening, M. le Due de Guise was to receive 
the signatures of the bourgeois to the Les^e. A crowd of 
citizens, dressed in their best clothes, as for a f£te, but fully 
armed^ directed their steps towards the churches. What added 
to the noise and confusion was that large numbers of women, 
disdaining to stay at home on such a great day, had followed 
their husbands, and many had brought with them a whole batch 
of children. It was in the Rue de TArbre Sec that the crowd 
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was the thickest The streets were literally choked, and the 
crowd pressed tumultuously towards a bright light suspended 
below the sign of the Belle Etoile. On the threshold a man, 
with a cotton cap on his head and a naked sword in one hand 
and a register in the other, was crying out, ('omc come, brave 
Catholics, enter the hotel of the Belle Etoile, where you will 
find good wine ; come, to-night the good will be separated from 
the bad, and to-morrow' morning the wheat w^ill be knowm from 
the tares ; come, gentlemen, you who can write, come and pign ; 

• — you who cannot write, come and tell yonr names to me, 
La Huriere ; vive la messe !*’ A tall man elbowed his way through 
the crowd, and in letters half an inch liigli, wrote his name, 

‘ Chicot^ Then, turning to La Huricrc, he asked if he had not 
another register to sign. Huriere did not understand raillery, 
and answered angrily. Chicot retorted, and a quarrel seemed 
approaching, when Chicot, feeling some one touch his arm, 
turned, and saw the king disguised as a simi)le bourgeois, and 
accompanied by Quelus and Maugiron, also disguised, and 
carrying an arqucbusc on their shoulders. 

** What r cried the king, “good Calnolics disputing among 
themselves ; par lamordieu, it is a bad example.” 

“ Do not mix yourself with what does not concern you,” re- 
plied Chicot, without seeming to recognise him. But a new 
influx of the crowd distracted the attention of HuriJjre, and 
separated the king and his companions from the hotel 
“Why are you here, sire ?” said Chicot 
“ Do you think 1 have anything to fear ?” 

“ Eh ! men Dieu ! in a crowd like this it is so easy for one 
man to put a knife into his neighlxjur, and who just utters an 
oath and gives up the ghost.’* 

“ Have I been seen 

“ I think not ; but you will be if you stay longer. Go back 
to the Louvre, sire.” 

“ Oh I oh ! what is this new outcry, and what are the people 
running for ?” 

Chicot looked, but could at first see nothing but a mass ol 
people crying, howling, and pushing. At last the tnassoi)encd, 
and a monk, mounted on a donkey, appeared The monk 
spoke and gesticulated, and the ass brayed. 

“ Ventre de biche f cried Chicot, “ listen to the preacher.'* 

“ A preacher on a donkey 1" cried Quelusr 
"Whynot?** 
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He is Silenus,” said Maugiron. 

“ Which is the preacher ?” said the king, “ for they s^^eak 
both at once.’’ 

** The underneath one is the most eloquent/’ said Chicot, 
‘‘ but the one at the top speaks the best French j listen, Henri ” 

“ My brethren,’’ said the monk, Paris is a superb city ; 
Paris is the pride of France, and the Parisians a fine people.” 
Then he began to sing, but the ass mingled his accompaniment 
so loudly that he was obliged to stop, The crowd burst out 
laughing 

“ Hold yoiir tongue, Panurge, hold your tongue,” cried the 
monk, “you shall s[ieak after, but let me speak first.'* 

The ass was (juict. 

“ My brothers,” continued the preacher, “ the earth is a valley 
of grief, where man often can quench his thirst only with his 
tears, ” 

“ He is drunk,” said the king. 

“ I should think so.” 

“ I, who speak to you,” continued the monk, “ I am returning 
from exile like the Hebrews of old, and for eight days Panurge 
and I have been living on alms and privations.” 

“ Who is Panurge ?” asked the king. 

“The superior of his convent, probably; but let me listen.” 

“ Who made me endure this ? It was Herod ; you know 
what Herod I speak of, I and Panurge have come from Ville- 
neuve-lC'Roi, in three days, to assist at this great solemnity ; 
now we see, but we do not understand What is passing, my 
brothers? Is it to day that they depose Herod? Is it teniay 
that they put brother Henri in a convent? — Gentlemen,” con- 
tinued he, “ I left Paris with two friends ; Panurge, who is my 
ass, and Chicot, who is his majesty’s jester. Can you tell me 
what has become of my friend Chicot ?” 

Chicot made a grimace. 

“Oh,” said the king, “ he is your friend” Quelus and Mau- 
giron burst out kiughing. He is handsome and respectable,” 
continued the king. 

“It is Gorenflot, of whom M, de Morvilliers spoKe ^ you.” 

“ The incendiary of St Genevieve ?” 

“ Himself 1” 

“ Then I will have him hanged T* 

“ Impossible I” 

“Why?” 
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“ He has no neck.” 

“ My brothers,’* continued Gorcnflot, “ I am a true martyr, 
and it is my cause that they defend at this moment, or, rather, 
that of all good Catholics. You do not know what is passing in 
the provinces; w^e have been obliged at Lyons to kill a Huguenot 
who preached revolt. WHiile one of them remains in France, 
there will be no tramjuillity for us. J.et us exierminatc them. 
To arms 1 to arms !” 

Several voices repeated, “ To arms !” 

Par la mordieu ! ' said the king, “ make this fellow^ hold his 
tongue, or he will make a second St Bartholomew !” 

“ Wait,” said Chicot, and with his stick he struck (jorenflot 
with all his force on the shoulders. 

“ Murder !” cried the monk. 

“It is you !” cried Chicot 

“ Help me, M. Chicot, help me ! The enemies of the faith 
wish to assassinate me, but I wall not die without making my 
voice heard. Death to the Huguenots !” 

“ Will you hold your tongue ?” cried ('hicot ^ But at this 
moment a second bhnv fell on the slnuildcrs of the monk with 
such force that he cried out with real pain. Chitxit, astonished, 
looked round him, but saw nothing but the slick. The blow 
had been given by a man who hud immediately disajj^ieared in 
the crowd after administering this punishment. 

“ Who the devil could it have been ?” thought Chicot, and 
he began to run after the man, who was gliding away, followed 
by only one companion. 


CHAPTER XLl. 

THE RUE DE LA FERRONNEKIE. 

Chicot had good legs, and he would have made the best use of 
them to join the man who had beaten Gorenflot if he had not 
imagined that there might be danger in trying to recognise a 
man w^o"so evidently wished to avoid it He thought the best 
way not to seem to watch them was to pass them ; so he ran on, 
and passed them at the corner of the Rue Tirechap|>e, and then 
hid himself at the end of the Rue des Bourdonnais. The two 
men went on, theii hats slouched over their eyes, and their 
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cloaks drawn up over their faces, with a quick and military step, 
until they reached the Rue de la Ferronnerie. There they 
stop|)ed and looked Bound them. Chicot, who was still ahead, 
saw in the middle of the street, before a house so old that it 
looked falling to pieces, a litter, attached to which were two 
horses, 7’he driver had fallen asleep, while a woman, apparently 
unquiet, was looking anxiously through the blind Chicot hid 
himself behind a large stone wall, which served as stalls for the 
vegetable sellers on the days when the market was held in this 
street, and watched. Scarcely was he hidden, when he saw the 
two men approach the litter, one of whom, on seeing the driver 
asleep, uttered an impatient exclamation, while the other pushed 
him to awaken him. “Oh, they are compatriots 1’^ thought 
Chicot. The lady now leaned out of the window, and Chicot 
saw that she was young, very pale, but very beautiful The 
two men approached the litter, and the taller of the two took 
in both of his the little white hand which was stretched out to 
him. 

“ Well, ma^ niie," asked he, “ how are you ?” 

“ I have been very anxious,’* replied she. 

“ Why the devil did you bring madame to Paris ?” said the 
other man rudely. . 4 

“ Ma foi ! it is a maledict,ion that you must alt^ys have a 
petticoat tacked to your doublet !” 

“ Ah, dear Agrippa," replied the man who had spoken first, 
“it is so great a grief to part from one you love.” 

** On my soul, you make me swear to hear you talk ! Did 
you come to Paris to make love ? It seems to me that B&im 
Is large enough for your sentimental promenades, without con- 
tinuing them in this Babylon, where you have nearly got us 
killed twenty times to-day. Go home, if you wish to make love, 
but, here, keep to your political intrigues, my master.” 

“ Let him scold, ma mie, and never mind him ; I think he 
would be ill if he did not” 

“ But, at least, ventre St Gris, as you say, get into the litter, 
and Bay your sweet things to madame ; you will run less risk of 
being recognised there than in the open street” ^ 

“ You are ri^t, Agrippa. Give me a place, ma mie, if you 
permit me to sit by your side.” 

Permit, sire ; I desire it ardently,” replied the lady. 

“ Sire I” murmured Chicot, who, carried away by an impulse, 
tried to raise his head, and knocked it against the stone wall 
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Meanwhile the happy lover profited by the permission given^ 
and seated himself in the litter. 

Oh ! how happy I am/* he cried, without attending in the 
least to the impatience of his friend — “ventre St. Gris, this is 
a good day. Here are my good Parisians, who execrate me with 
all their souls, and would kill me if they could, working to 
smooth my way to the throne, and I have in my arms the woman 
I love. Where are we, I)'Aubign<5 ? when I am king, I will 
erect hel^ a statue to the genius of the B(‘arnnis.'^ 

“The B^am '' began Chicot, but he stopi)cd, for he had 

given his head a second bump. 

“We are in the Rue de la Ferronnerie,, sire, ’’said D’Aubignd, 
“ and it does not smell nice.” 

“ Get in then, Agrippa, and we will go on.’* 

“ Ma foi, no, I will follow behind ; 1 should annoy you, and, 
what is worse, you would annoy me.” 

“Shut the door then, bear of BAirn, and do as you like.” 
Then to the coachman he said, “ Lavarrenne, you know’ where.” 
'I'he litter went slowiy away, follow'cd by D’Aubignd 
“ Let me see,” said Chicot, “ must I tell He,nri what I have 
seen ? Why should 1 ? two men and a w^oman, w^ho hide 
themselves ; it would be cowardly. I w ill not tell ; that I 
know it myself is the important point, for is it not I who reign? 
His love was very pretty, but he loves too often, this dear 
Henri of Nivarre. A year ago it was Madame de Sauve, and 
I supix)se this was La Fosseiise. However, I love the B^arnais, 
for I believe some day he will do an ill turn to those dear 
Guises. Weill I have seen everyone to-day but the Due d’Anjou ; 
he alone is wanting to my list of prinrx's. Where can my 
Frangois III. be? Ventre de biche, I must look for the worthy 
monarch.” 

Chicot was not the only person who was seeking for the Due 
d’Anjou, and unquiet at his absence. The Guises had also 
sought for him on all sides, but they were not more lucky than 
Chicot M. d’Anjou was not the man to risk himself impru- 
dently, and we shall see afterwards what precautions had kept 
him from his friends. Once Chicot thought he had found him 
in the Rue Bethisy \ a numerous group was standing at the door 
of a wine-merchant \ and in this group Chicot recognised M. de 
Monsoreau and WL de Guise, and fancied that the Due d^Anjou 
could not be far off. But he was wron& MM. de Monsoreau 
and Guise were occupied in exciting still more an orator in hi« 
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Stammering eloquence. This orator yas Gorenflot, recounting 
his journey to Lyons, and his duel in an inn with a dreadful 
Huguenot. M. de Guise was listening intently, for he began to 
fancy it had something to do with the silence of Nicolas David. 
Chicot was terrified ; he felt sure that in another moment Goren- 
flot would pronounce his name, which would throw a fatal light 
on the mystery. Chicot in an instant cut the bridles of some 
of the horses that were fastened up, and giving them each a 
violent blow, sent them galloping among the crowd, which 
opened, and began to disperse in different directions. Chicot 
passed quickly through the groups, and approaching Gorenflot, 
took Panurge by the bridle and turned him round The Due 
de Guise was already sei)arated from them by the rush of the 
people, and Chicot led off Gorenflot to a kind of cul-de-sac by the 
church of St. Germain TAuxerrois, 

Ah 1 drunkard said he to him, ah ! traitor ! you will then 
always prefer a bottle of wine to your friend.” 

** Ah ! M. Chicot,” stammered the monk. 

** What ! I feed you, wretch, I give you drink, 1 fill your 
pockets and your stomach, and you betray me.” 

“Ah! M. Chicot!” 

“You tell my secrets, wretch.” 

“ Dear friend.” 

“ Hold your tongue ; you are but a sycophant, and deserve 
punishment.” 

And the monk, vigorous and strong, powerful as a bull, but 
overcome by wine and repentance, remained without defending 
himself in the Iiands of Chicot, who shook him like a balloon 
full of air, 

“ A punishment to me, to your friend, dear M. Chicot I” 

“ Yes, to you,” said Chicot, striking him over the shoulders 
with his stick. 

“ Ah 1 if I were but fasting.” 

“ You would beat me, I suppose ; I, your friend.” 

“ My friend ! and you treat me thus !” 

“ He who loves well chastises well,” said Chicot, redoubling 
his proofs of friendship. “ Now,” said he, “ go and sleep at 
the Come d’Abondance.” 

“ I can no longer see my way,” cried the monk, from whose 
eyes tears were falling. 

“Ahl” said Chicot, “if you wept for the wine you have 
drunk I However, I wll guide you.” 
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And taking the ass hy the bridle, he Jed him to the hotel, 
where two men assisted Gorenflot to dismount, and led him up 
to the room wliich our readers already know. 

“ It is done/' said the host, returning. 

« He is in bed ?*' 

“ Yes, and snoring.” 

“Very well. But as he will awake some day or other, re- 
membcf that I do not wish that he should know how he came 
here ; indeed, it will be better that he should not know that 
has been out since the famous night when he made such a nois^* 
in the convent, and that he should believe that all that has 
l^asscd since is a dream.” 

“ Very well, M. Chicot ; but what has happened to the i>oor 
monk T* 

“ A great misfortune, It appears that at Lyons he quarrelled 
with an agent of M. de Mayenne’s and killed him.” 

“ Oh ! moil Dieu 1” 

“ So that M. de Maycnne has sworn that he will have him 
broken on the wheel” 

“ Make yourself easy, monsieur ; he shall not go out from here 
on any pretext,” 

“ Good And now,” said Chicot, as he went away, “ I must 
find the Due d'Anjoa” 


CHAPTER XLII. 

THE PRINCE AND THE FRIEND. 

We may remember that the Due de Guise had invited the Due 
d'Anjou to meet him in the streets of Paris that evening. How- 
ever, he determined not to go out of his palace unless he was 
well accompanied ; therefore the duke went to seek his sword, 
which was Bussy dAmboise. For the duke to make up his 
mind to this step he must have been very much afraid ; for since 
his deception with regard to M. de Monsoreau he had not seen 
Bussy, and stood in great dread of him. Bussy, like all fine 
natures, felt sorrow more vividly than pleasure ; for it is rare 
that a man intrepid in danger, cold and calm in the fiace of fire 
and sword, does not give way to grief more easily than a coward 
Those firom whom a wontan can draw tears most easily are those 
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most "to be feared by other men. Bussy had seen Diana 
received at court as Comtesse de Monsoreau, and as such 
admitted by the queen into the circle of her maids of honour ; 
he had seen a thousand curious eyes fixed on her unrivalled 
beauty. During the whole evening he had fastened his ardent 
gaije on her, who never raised her eyes to him, and he, unjust, 
like every man in love, never thought how she must have been 
suffering from not daring to meet his sympathising glance. 

“ Oh,” said he to himself, seeing that he waited usele*ssly for 
a look, “ women have skill and audacity only when they want 
to deceive a guardian, a husband, or a mother ; they are awk- 
ward and cowardly when they have simply a debt of gratitude 
to pay, they fear so much to seem to love—- they attach so 
exaggerated a value to their least favour, that they do not mind 
breaking their lover’s heart, if such be their humour. Diana 
might have said to me frankly, ‘ I thank you for what you have 
done for me, but I do not love you.^ The blow would have 
killed or cured me. But no ; she prefers letting me love her 
hopelessly ; but she has gained nothing by it, for I no longer 
love her, I despise her. ” 

And he went away with rage in his heart 
** I am mad,” thought he, to torment myself about a person 
who disdains me. But why does she disdain me, or for whom ? 
Not, surely, for that long, livid-looking skeleton, who, always by 
her side, covers her incessantly with his jealous glances. If I 
wished it, in a quarter of an hour 1 could hold him mute and 
cold under my knee with ten inches of steel in his heart, and if 
I cannot be loved, I could at least be terrible and hated. Oh, 
her hatred ! Rather than her indifference. Yes, but to act 
thus would be to do what a Quelus or a Maugiron would do if 
they knew how to love. Better to resemble that hero of Plu- 
tarch whona I so much admired, the young Andochus, dying of 
love and never avdwing it, nor uttering a complaint Am I rtot 
called the brave Bussy 

He went home, and threw himself on a chair. How long he 
remained there he did not know, when a man approached him, 
M. le Comte,'* said he, you are in a fever. 

“ Ah, is it you, R^my 
“ Yes, count Go to bed.” 

Bussy obeyed, and all the next day R^y watched by him, 
widi refreshing drinks for his body and kind words for his mind. 
But on the day after Bussy missed him. 
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Poor lad I” thought he, ‘‘ he was tired and wanted air ) and 
then doubtless Gertrude expected him ; she is but a femme de 
chambre, but she loves, and a femme de chambre who loves is 
better than a queen who does not.” 

The day passed, and Rcmy did not return. Bussy was angry 
and imjxitient, “ Oh T cried he, “ I, who still believed in gra- 
titude and friendship, will henceforth believe in nothing.” 
Towards evening he heard voices in his ante-chamber, and a 
servant entered, saying, It is Monseigneur the Due d'Anjou.'' 

“ I^t him enter,” said Bussy, frowning. 

The duke, on entering the room, wWch was without lights, 
said, “It is too dark here, Bussy.” 

Bus.sy did not answer ; disgust closed his mouth. 

“ Are you really ill,” said the duke, “ that you do not answer ?” 

“ I am very ill” 

“ Then that is why I have not seen you for two days ?” 

“Yes, monscigneur.” 

The prince, piqued at these short answers, began to examine 
the room. 

“You seem to me well lodged, Bussy,*’ said he. 

Bussy did not reply. 

“ Bussy must be very ill,” said the duke to an attendant who 
stood by, “why was not Miron called ? The king’s doctor is 
not too good for Bussy.” When the servant was gone, “Are 
you in grief, Bussy ?” said the duke. 

“ I do not know.” 

The duke approiched, becoming more and more gracious 
as he was rebuffed. “ Come, speak frankly, Bussy,” said he. 

“ What am I to say, monseigneur ?” 

You are angry with me ?” 

“ I I for what ? besides, it is no use to be angry with princes.” 

The duke was silent 

said Bussy, “we are losing time in preambles ; to the 
point, monseigneur. You have need of me, I suppose ?” 

“ Ah, M. de Bussy !” 

“Yes, doubtless ; do you think I believe that you come here 
through friendship ; you, who love no one ?” 

“ Oh, Bussy, to say such things to me !” 

. “Well, be quick, monseigneur, what do you want? When 
one serves a prince, and he dissimulates to the extent of call- 
ing you his friend, one must pay for the dissimulation by being 
ready to sacrifice everything, even life, if necessary.” 
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The duke coloured, but it was too dark to see it “ I wanted 
nothing of you, Bussy, and you deceive yourself in thinking my 
visit interested. I desire only, seeing the fine evening, and 
that all Paris is out to sign the League, that you should accom 
pany me a little about the streets.'* 

Bussy looked at him. “ Have you not Aurilly to go with 
you ?" 

“ A lute-player 1” 

Ah, inonseigneur, you do not mention all his qualities ; I 
believed that ho fulfilled other functions for you. Besides, you 
have a do^cn other gentlemen ; I hear them in the ante- 
chamber.” 

At this moment the door opened. “ Who is there ?” said the 
duke, haughtily. ** Who enters unannounced where I am ?” 

“ I, R^my,” replied the young man, without any embarrass- 
ment. 

“WhoisRdmy?” 

“ The doctor, monseigneur,'’ said the young man. 

** And my friend,” said Bussy. “ You heard what monseig- 
ncur asksJ^’ continued he, turning to RtJmy. 

** Yes, that you should accompany him ; but ” 

“ But what ?” said the duke. 

But you cannot do it.” 

And why so T cried the duke. 

“ Because it is too cold out of doors.” 

** Too cold !” i:ried the duke, .surprised that any one should 
opi>osc him. 

“ Yes, too cold. Therefore I, who answer for M. Bussy’slife 
to himself and to his friends, must forbid him to go out” And 
he pressed Bussy \s hand in a significant manner, 

“ Very well,” said the duke, ‘‘ if the risk be so great, he must 
stay.” And he turned angrily to the door ; but returning to 
the bed, he said, “ Ihen you have decided not to come 
“ Monseigneur, you hear that the doctor forbids me." 

“You ought to see Miron, he is a great doctor.” 

I prefer my friend.” 

*^Then adieu.*’ 

“Adieu, monseigneur,” 

No sooner was the duke gone than R€my said, Nov^ 
jnonsieur, get up at once, if you please,” 

*n\Tiatfor?” 

*‘To come out with me. I'his room is too wamv” 
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You said just now to the duke that it was too cold outside.** 
“ The temperature has changed smee.^ 

“ So that said Bussy, with curiosity. 

“So that novvrl am convinced that the air will do you good** 
“ I do not understand*’ 

“ Do you understand the medicines I give you ? Yet you 
take them. Come, get u]); a walk with M. d* Anjou is dangerous, 
with rne.it is healthy. Have you lost confidence in me ? If so, 
send me away.” 

“Well, as you wish it.** And he rose, \^\c and trembling. 

“ An interesting paleness,” said Remy. 

“ But where arc we going ?*’ 

“ To a place where I have analysed the air to-day.** 

“ And this air ?** 

“ Is sovereign for your complaint, monseigneur.’* 

Bussy dressed, and they went out 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

ETYMOLOGY OF THE RUE DE LA JUSSIENNE, 

Rj6mv took his patient by the arm, and led him by the Rue 
Coquilliere down to the rampart. 

“ It is strange,’* said Bussy, “ you take me near the marsh of 
the Grange-Batelier, and call it healthy.” 

“ Oh, monsieur, a little patience ; wc are going to turn round 
the Rue Pagavin, and get into the Rue Montmartre— you will 
see what a fine street that is.** 

“ As if I did not know it** 

“ Well, so much the better ; I need not lose time in showing 
you its b^uties, and I will lead you at once into a pretty little 
street** 

Indeed, after going a few steps down the Rue Montmartre, 
they turned to the right 

“ This,” said R^my, “ is the Rue de la Gypecienne, or Egyp- 
tienne, which you like ; often called by the people the Rue de 
la Gyssienne, or Jussienne.** 

“ Very likely ; but where are we going ?’* 

“ Do you sec that little church ?*’ said R^my. “ How nicely 
it is situated ; I dare say you never remarked it before.** 
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“ No, I did not know it" 

‘‘ Well, now that you have seen the exterior, enter and look 
at the windows— they are very curious.” 

There was such a pleased smile on the young man’s face, that 
Bussy felt sure there must have been some other reason for 
making him enter than to look at windows which it was too 
dark to see. The chapel was lighted, however, for service, and 
R^my begari examining a fresco of the Virgin Mary, which was 
a continual source of complaint to the women who frequented 
the church, as they said that it attracted the attention of the 
young shoi)kecpers away from them. 

“ You had some other object in bringing me here than that I 
should admire the St. Marie, had you not ?” 

“ Ma foi ! no.” 

“ Then let us go.” 

** Wait a moment ; the service is finishing.” 

‘‘Now let us go,” said Bussy; “they are moving and he 
walked to the door. 

“ At least take some holy water.” 

Bussy obeyed, and R^my making a sign to a w^oman who 
stood near, she advanced, and Bussy grew suddenly pale, for he 
recognised (iertrude. She saluted him and passed on, but be- 
hind her came a figure which, although closely veiled, made his 
heart beat fast. Remy looked at him, and Bussy knew now 
why he had brought him to this church. Bussy followed the 
lady, and R^my followed him. Gertrude had walked on before, 
until she came to an alley closed by a door. She opened it, 
and let her mistress pass, Bussy followed, and the two others 
disappeared 

It was half-past seven in the evening, and near the beginning 
of May ; the air began to have the feeling of spring, and the 
leaves were beginning to unfold themselves. Bussy looked 
round him, and found himself in a little garden fifty feet square, 
surrounded by high walls covered with vines and moss. The 
first lilacs which had begun to open in the morning sun sent out 
their sweet emanations, and the young man felt tempted to 
think that so much perfume and warmth and life came to him 
only from the presence of the woman he loved so tenderly. 

On a little wooden bench sat Diana, twisting in her fingers a 
sprig of wallflovrer, which she had picked, without knowing what 
Ae did. As Bussy approached her, she raised her head, and 
said timidly, “ V. le Comte, all deception would be unworthy 
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of us ; if you found me at the church of Marie riCgyptipnnc, 
it was not chance that brought you there/' 

“ No, niadame j R^my took me out without my knowing 
where I was going, and I swear to you I was igno- 
rant 

“ You do not understand me, monsieur, I know well that 
M. Rt^my brought you there, by force, i)crha]>s/' 

“ No,^madanie, not by force ; I did not know that he was 
going to take me to see any one/^ 

“ Jhat is a harsh speech," said Diana, sadly, and with tears 
in her eyes. ‘‘ Do you mean that had you known, you would 
not have conic ?” 

Oh, madam e 1 ” 

“ It would have been but just, monsieur ; you did me a great 
service, and I have not thanked you. I\ar(l()n me, and re( eive 
all my thanks." 

Madame ” Ihissy stopped; he fell so overcome, that 

he had neither words nor ideas. 

“ But I wished to prove to you," continued Diana, “that I 
am not ungrateful, nor forgetful. It was I wlio begged M. 
Rehny to procure for me the honour of this interview ; it was I 
who sought for it, forgive me if 1 have displeased you." 

“ Oh, madame ! you cannot think that." 

I know," continued Diana, who was the strongest, because 
she had prepared herself for this interview, “how much trouble 
you had in fulfilling my commission ; I know all your delic acy; 
I know it and appreciate it, believe me. Judge, then, what 1 
must have suffered from the idea that you would misunderstand 
the sentiments of my heart." 

“Madame, I have been ill for three days.^’ 

“Ohl I know," cried Diana, with a rising colour, “and I 
suffered more than you, for M. Remy, he deceived me, no 

doubt ; for he made me believe " 

“That your forgetfulness caused it. Oh I it is true." 

“ Then I have been right to do as I have done ; to see you, 
to thank you for your kindness, and to swear to you an eternal 
gratitude. Do you believe that I speak from the bottom of my 
heart 

Bussy shook his head sadly, and did not reply. 

Do you doubt my words said Diana. 

“ Madame, those who feel a kindness for you, show it when 
they can. You knew I was at the palace the night of your pre 

14 
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sentation, you knew I was close to you, you must have felt my 
looks fixed on you, and you never raised your eyes to me, 
you never let me know by a word, a sign, or a gesture, that 
you were aware of my presence; but perhaps you did not 
recognise me, madame, you have only seen me twice.” Diana 
replied with so sad a glance of reproach, that Bussy was moved 
by it. 

** Pardon, madame,” said he ; “ you are not an ordinary 
woman, and yet you act like them. This marriage — 

“ I was forced to conclude it.” 

“ Yes, but it was easy to break.” 

“ Impossible, on the contrary.” 

Did you not know that near you watched a devoted 
friend ?” 

“ Even that made me fear.” 

‘‘ And you did not think of what my life would be, when you 
belonged to another. But perhaps you kept the name of 
Monsoreau from choice ?” 

** Do you think so?” murmured Diana ; “ so much the better.” 
And her eyes filled with tears. Bussy walked up and down in 
great agitation, 

“ I am to become once more a stranger to you,” said he. 

Alas !” 

Your silence says enough.” 

I can only speak by my silence.” 

“ At the Louvre you would not see me, and now you will not 
s[>eak to me ” 

“ At the Louvre I was watched by M. de Monsoreau, and he 
is jealous.” 

“ Jealous ! What does he want then ? mon Dieu ! whose 
happiness can he envy, when all the world is envying his T 

“I tcU you he is jealous ; for the last two or three days he 
has seen some one wandering round our new abode.” 

“ Then you have quitted the Rue St Antoine?” 

“ How !” cried Diana thoughtlessly, “ then it was not you 

“ Madame, since your marriage was publicly announced, 
since that evening at the Louvre, w'here you did not deign to 
look at me, I have been in bed, devoured by fever, so you see 
that your husband could not be jealous of me, at least” 

“ Well 1 M. le Comte, if it be true that you had any desire 
to see me, you must thank this unknown man ; for knowing M. 
de Mousoreau as 1 know him, this man made me tremble for 
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you, and I wished to see you and say to you, ‘ Do not expose 
yourself so, M. le Comte ; do not make me more unhappy than 
I am.* 

‘‘ Reassure yourself, madamc ; it was not I.*' 

** Now, let me finish what I have to say. In the fear of this 
man — whom I do not know, but whom M, de Monsoreau does 
jjerhaps — he exacts that I should leave Paris, so that,” said 
Diana, holding out her hand to Bussy, “ you may look upon 
this as our last meeting, M. le Comte. To-morrow we start for 
Meridor.” 

“ You arc going, madamc 

“ There is no other way to reassure M. de Monsoreau ; no 
other way for me to be at peace. Besides, 1 myself detest Paris, 
the world, the court, and the Louvre. I wish to be alone with 
my souvenirs of my happy past ; perhaps a little of my former 
happiness will return to me there. My father will accompany 
me, and I shall find there M. and Madame de St. Luc, who ex- 
pect me. Adieu, M. de Bussy.” 

Bussy hid his face in his hands. ‘‘ All is over for me,” he 
murmured. 

“ What do you say said Diana. ^ 

“ I say, madame, that this man exiles you, that he takes from 
me the only hope left to me^ that of breathing the same air as 
yourself, of seeing you sometimes, of touching your dress as you 
pass. Oh ! this man is my mortal enemy, and if I jjerish for it, 
I will destroy him with my own hands.” 

“ Oh ! M. le Comte !’* 

“The wretch ; it is not enough for him that you are his wife: 
you, the most beautiful and most charming of creatures, but he 
is still jealous. Jealous ! The devouring monster would absorb 
the whole world V* 

“ Oh ! calm yourself, comte ; mon Dicu ! he is excusable, 
perhaps.” 

“ He is excusable ! you defend him, madame V 
Oh ! if you knew I” cried Diana, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“ If I knew 1 Oh 1 madame, I know one thing ; he who is 
^our husband is wrong to think of the rest of the world.” 

“ But 1” cried Diana, in a broken voice, if you were wrong, 
M. le Comte, and if he were not.” 

And the young woman, touching with her cold hand the 
burning ones of Bussy, rose and fled among the sombre alleys 
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of the garden, seized Gertrude's arm and dragged her away, be» 
fore BuSsy, astonished and overwhelmed with delight, had time 
to stretch out his arms to retain her. He uttered a cry and 
tottered ; Rdmy arrived in time to catch him in his arms 
and make him sit down on the bench that Diana had just 
quitted 


CFTAPTER XT.IV. 

HOW d’KPERNON had his DOUm.KT TORN, AND HOW 
SCHOMliliRG WAS STAINED BLUE. 

While M. la Huriore piled signature upon signature, while 
Chicot consigned Gorenflot to the Come d'Al^ondance, while 
Bussy returned to life in the happy little garden full of perfume 
and love, the king, annoyed at all he had seen in the city, and 
furious against his brother, whom he had seen pass in the Rue 
St Flonore, accompanied by MM. de Guise and Monsoreau, 
and followed by a whole train of gentlemen, re-entered the 
I^ouvre, accompanied by Maugiron and Quclus. He had gone 
out with all four of his friends, but, at some steps from the 
Louvre, Schomberg and D’Epernon had profited by the first 
crush to disappear, counting on some adventures in such a tur- 
bulent night Before they had gone one hundred yards 
D’Epernon had passed his sword-sheath between the legs of a 
citizen who was running, and who tumbled down in conse- 
quence, and Schomberg had pulled the cap off the head of a 
young and pretty woman. But both had badly chosen their 
day lor attacking these good Parisians, generally so patient ; for 
a spirit of revolt was prevalent in the streets, and the bourgeois 
rose, crying out for aid, and the husband of the young woman 
launched his apprentices on Schomberg. He was brave ; there- 
fore he stopped, put his hand on his sword, and spoke in a high 
tone. D’Ej^emon was prudent ; he fled. 

Henri had entered his room at the Louvre, and, seated in 
his great arm-chair, was trembling with impatience, and seek- 
ing a good pretext for getting into a passion. Maugiron was 
playing with Narcissus, the large greyhound, and Quelus was 
sitting near. 

They go on I" cried Henri, ** their plot advances ; some* 
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you, and I wished to see you and say to you, ‘ Do not expose 
yourself so, M. le Comte ; do not make me more unhappy than 
I am.* 

‘‘ Reassure yourself, madamc ; it was not I.*' 

** Now, let me finish what I have to say. In the fear of this 
man — whom I do not know, but whom M, de Monsoreau does 
jjerhaps — he exacts that I should leave Paris, so that,” said 
Diana, holding out her hand to Bussy, “ you may look upon 
this as our last meeting, M. le Comte. To-morrow we start for 
Meridor.” 

“ You arc going, madamc 

“ There is no other way to reassure M. de Monsoreau ; no 
other way for me to be at peace. Besides, 1 myself detest Paris, 
the world, the court, and the Louvre. I wish to be alone with 
my souvenirs of my happy past ; perhaps a little of my former 
happiness will return to me there. My father will accompany 
me, and I shall find there M. and Madame de St. Luc, who ex- 
pect me. Adieu, M. de Bussy.” 

Bussy hid his face in his hands. ‘‘ All is over for me,” he 
murmured. 

“ What do you say said Diana. ^ 

“ I say, madame, that this man exiles you, that he takes from 
me the only hope left to me^ that of breathing the same air as 
yourself, of seeing you sometimes, of touching your dress as you 
pass. Oh ! this man is my mortal enemy, and if I jjerish for it, 
I will destroy him with my own hands.” 

“ Oh ! M. le Comte !’* 

“The wretch ; it is not enough for him that you are his wife: 
you, the most beautiful and most charming of creatures, but he 
is still jealous. Jealous ! The devouring monster would absorb 
the whole world V* 

“ Oh ! calm yourself, comte ; mon Dicu ! he is excusable, 
perhaps.” 

“ He is excusable ! you defend him, madame V 
Oh ! if you knew I” cried Diana, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“ If I knew 1 Oh 1 madame, I know one thing ; he who is 
^our husband is wrong to think of the rest of the world.” 

“ But 1” cried Diana, in a broken voice, if you were wrong, 
M. le Comte, and if he were not.” 

And the young woman, touching with her cold hand the 
burning ones of Bussy, rose and fled among the sombre alleys 
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** Thanks, sire,” said a voice behind Henri ; “ thanks, but 
here I am ; I extricated myself without assistance ; but, mein 
Gott ! it was not without trouble.” 

It is Schomberg"s voice,” cried all, ‘‘ but where the devil is 
he ?” 

** Here I am,” cried the voice ; and indeed, in the comer of 
the room they saw something that looked not like a man but a 
shadow. 

‘‘Schomberg,” cried the king, “where do you come from, 
and why are you that colour ?” 

Indeed, Schomberg from head to foot was of a most beautiful 
blue. 

“ Der Teufel 1” cried he, “ the wretches 1 It is not wonderful 
that the people ran after me.” 

** But what is the matter ?” 

“ The matter is, that they dipped me in a vat, the knaves ; I 
believed that it was only water, but it was indigo.” 

“ Oh, mordieu !” cried Quelus, bursting out laughing, “ indigo 
is very dear ; you must have carried away at least twenty crowns* 
worth of indigo.” 

“ I wish you had been in my place.” 

“ And you did not kill any one ?** 

“ I left my poniard somewhere, that is all I know, up to the 
hilt in a sheath of flesh ; but in a second I was taken, carried 
off, dipped in the vat, and almost drowned.” 

“ And how did you get out of their hands ?^* 

By committing a cowardice, sire.” 

What was that ?” 

“ Crying, ‘ Vive la Ligue !* ** 

“ That was like me ; only they made me add, ‘ Vive le Due 
d' Anjou !” said D’Ei>ernon. 

“ And I also,” cried Schomberg ; “ but that is not all.’* 

“ What, my poor Schomberg, did they make you cry some- 
thing else ?” 

“ No, that was enough, God knows ; but just as I cried, 
‘ Vive le Due d* Anjou,* guess who passed.” 

“ How can I guess ?** 

. “Bussy ; his cursed Bussy, who heard me.” 

“ He could not understand.” 

“ Parbdeu ! it was not difficult to understand I had a 
poniard at my throat, and I was in a vat” 

And he did not come to your rescue ?" 
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you, and I wished to see you and say to you, ‘ Do not expose 
yourself so, M. le Comte ; do not make me more unhappy than 
I am.* 

‘‘ Reassure yourself, madamc ; it was not I.*' 

** Now, let me finish what I have to say. In the fear of this 
man — whom I do not know, but whom M, de Monsoreau does 
jjerhaps — he exacts that I should leave Paris, so that,” said 
Diana, holding out her hand to Bussy, “ you may look upon 
this as our last meeting, M. le Comte. To-morrow we start for 
Meridor.” 

“ You arc going, madamc 

“ There is no other way to reassure M. de Monsoreau ; no 
other way for me to be at peace. Besides, 1 myself detest Paris, 
the world, the court, and the Louvre. I wish to be alone with 
my souvenirs of my happy past ; perhaps a little of my former 
happiness will return to me there. My father will accompany 
me, and I shall find there M. and Madame de St. Luc, who ex- 
pect me. Adieu, M. de Bussy.” 

Bussy hid his face in his hands. ‘‘ All is over for me,” he 
murmured. 

“ What do you say said Diana. ^ 

“ I say, madame, that this man exiles you, that he takes from 
me the only hope left to me^ that of breathing the same air as 
yourself, of seeing you sometimes, of touching your dress as you 
pass. Oh ! this man is my mortal enemy, and if I jjerish for it, 
I will destroy him with my own hands.” 

“ Oh ! M. le Comte !’* 

“The wretch ; it is not enough for him that you are his wife: 
you, the most beautiful and most charming of creatures, but he 
is still jealous. Jealous ! The devouring monster would absorb 
the whole world V* 

“ Oh ! calm yourself, comte ; mon Dicu ! he is excusable, 
perhaps.” 

“ He is excusable ! you defend him, madame V 
Oh ! if you knew I” cried Diana, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“ If I knew 1 Oh 1 madame, I know one thing ; he who is 
^our husband is wrong to think of the rest of the world.” 

“ But 1” cried Diana, in a broken voice, if you were wrong, 
M. le Comte, and if he were not.” 

And the young woman, touching with her cold hand the 
burning ones of Bussy, rose and fled among the sombre alleys 
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Quelus went, but came back, and said that the duke- had not 
yet returned. 

“Well, you, Quelus and Maugiron, go down and watch for 
his entrance,’' 

“ And then ?” 

“ Have all the doors shut'* 

“ Bravo ! sire.” 

“ I will be back in ten minutes, sire,” said D’Epemoa 

“ And my stay will depend on the quality of the dye,” said 
Schomberg. 

“ Come as soon as possible,” said the king. 

'I’he young men went out, and the king, left alone, kneeled 
down on his pricd)ieu. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

CHICOT MORE THAN EVER KING OF FRANCE. 

The gates of the Louvre were generally closed at twelve, but 
the king gave orders that they should be left oix^n on this night 
till one. At a quarter to one Quelus came up, 

“ Sire,” said he, “the duke has come in,” 

“What is Maugiron doing?” 

“ Watching that he does not go out again.” 

“ There is no danger.” 

“ Then ” 

“ Let him go to l)ed quietly. Whom has he with him?^ 

M. de Monsorcau and his ordinary gentlemen.” 

“ And M. de Bussy ?” 

“ No j he is not there.” 

“So much theTettcr.” 

“ What are your orders, sire ?” 

“Tell Schomberg and l)’Ei 3 €rnon to be quick, and let M. de 
Monsoreau know that I wish to sj^eak to him.” 

Five minutes after, Schomberg and D'Epemon entered ; the 
former with only a slight blue tint left^ which it would take 
several baths to eradicate, and the latter newly clothed. After 
them, M. de Monsorcau appeared. “The captain of the guards 
has just announced to me that your majesty did me the honour 
to send for me,” said he. 
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Yes, monsieur \ when I was out this evening, I saw the 
stars so brilliant, and the moon so clear, that I thought it would 
be splendid weather for a chase to-morrow ; so, M. le Comte, 
set off at once for Vincennes, and get a slag turned out ready 
for me/* 

But, sire, I thought that to-morrow your majesty had given 
a rendezvous to Monsieur le Due d'Anjou and M. de Guise, in 
order to name a chief for the League/' 

Welf, monsieur?*’ said the king haughtily. 

‘^Sire, there might not be lime.” 

There is always time, monsieur, for those who know how 
to employ it ; that is why I tell you to set ofl' at once, so that 
you may have all ready for to-morrow morning at ten. Queliis, 
Schomberg, have the door of the Louvre opened for M. de 
Monsoreau, and have it closed behind him.” 

'I'he chief huntsman retired in astonishment. “ It is a whim 
of the king’s,” said he to the young men. 

“ Yes/' 

'Fhey watched him out, and then returned to the king. 

Nowj” said Henri, “silence, and ail four of you follow me/^ 

“ Where are we going, sire ?” .said I )’J?lpcrnon. 

“Those who follow will see.” 

The king took a lantern in his hand, and led the young men 
along the secret corridor, which led to his brotiier s rooms. A 
valet-de-chanibre watched here ; but before lie had time to warn 
his master, Henri ordered him to be silent, and the young men 
pushed him into a room and locked the door. 

Henri opened his brother’s door. Francois had gone to bed 
full of dreams of ambition, which the events of the evening had 
nourished: he had heard his name exalted, and the king's abused. 
Conducted by the Due de Ciuise, he had seen the Parisians 
open everywhere for him and his gentlemen, while those of the 
king were insulted and hooted. Never since the commence- 
ment of hts career had he been so ixjpuiar, and consequently so 
hopeful He had placed on the table a letter from M. de Guise, 
which had been brought to him by M. de Monsoreaa His sur- 
prise and terror were great when he saw the secret door 
and still more when he recognised the king. Henri signed to 
his companions to remain on the threshold, and advanced to 
the bed, frowning, but silent . 

“Sire,” stammered the duke, “ the honour that your majesty 

does me is so imlooked for ” 
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That it frightens you, does it not ? But stay where you are, 
my brother ; do not rise.” 

“ But, sire, only — permit me ” and he drew towards him 

the letter of M. de Guise. 

You were reading ?” asked the king. 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ Something interesting to keep you awake at this time of 
night ?” 

“ Oh, sire, nothino; very important ; the evening courier ” 

“ Oh yes, I understand — Courier of Venus ; but no, I see I 
am wrong — they do not seal billet-doux with seals of that size.” 
The duke hid the letter altogether. 

“ How discreet this dear Francois is !” said the king, with a 
smile which frightened his brother. However, making an effort 
to recover himself, he said : 

“ Did your majesty wish to say anything particular to me 
^ “ What I have to say to you, monsieur, I wish to say before 
witnesses. Here, gentlemen,” continued he, turning to the four 
young men, ‘listen to us ; I order you/’ 

“ Sire,” said the duke, with a glance full of rage and hatred, 
“ before insulting a man of my rank, you should have refused 
me the hospitality of the Louvre ; in the Hotel d’ Anjou, at 
least, I should have been free to reply to you.’* 

“ Really, you forget, then, that wherever you are, you are my 
subject ; that I am the king, and that every house is mine.” 

“ Sire, I am at the Louvre, at my mother’s.” 

“ And your mother is in my house. But to the point — ^give 
me that paper ” 

“ Which ?” 

“ That which you were reading, which was on your table, and 
which you hid when I came in.” 

“ Sire, reflect” 

“ On what ?*' . 

“ On this,, that you are making a request unworthy of a gentle- 
man, and fit only for a police-officer.” 

The king grew livid. “ That letter, monsieur 
“ A woman’s letter, sire.” 

“ There are some women’s letters very good to see, and dan- 
gerous not to see — such as those our mother writes.” 
“Brother!” 

“ This letter, monsieur !” cried the king, stamping his foot, 
" or I wUl have it tom from you by my Swiss f ’ 
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The duke jumped out of bed, with the letter crumpled in his 
hand, evidently with the intention of approaching the fire. But 
Henri, divining his intention, placed himself between him and 
the fire. 

“ You would not treat your brother thus cried the duke. 

Not my brother, but my mortal enemy. Net my brother, 
but the Due d* Anjou, who went all tlirough Paris with M. de 
Guise, who tries to hide from me a letter from one of his accom- 
plices, the Lorraine princes.” 

“This time,” said the duke, “your police are wrong.” 

“ I tell you I saw on the seal the three merlets of Lorraine. 
Give it to me, mordieu I or ” 

Henri advanced towards his brother and laid his hand on 
his shoulder. Francois had no sooner felt the touch of his 
hand than, falling on his knees, he cried out, “ Help ! help ! 
my brother is going to kill me.’" 

These words, uttered in an accent of profound terror, startled 
the king and mitigated his rage. The idea passed quickly 
through his mind that in their family, as by a curse, brother had 
always assassinated brother. 

“No, my brother,” said he, “you arc wrong; I do not 
wish to hurt you, but you cannot contend with me. I am 
the master, and if you did not know it before, you know it 
now.” 

“ Yes, my brother, I acknowledge it.” 

“Very well, then give me that letter ; the king orders it” 

The duke let it fall, and the king picked it up, but without 
reading it put it in his pocket-book, 

“ Is that all ?” said the duke, with his sinister glance. 

“ No, monsieur, you must keep your room until my suspi- 
cions with respect to you are comj)lctely dissipated. The room 
is commodious, and not much like a prison ; stay here. You 
will have good company — at least, outside the door, for this night 
these four gentlemen will guard yon ; to-morrow they will be 
relieved by a guard of Swiss.” 

“ But, my friends — cannot I see them 7 ' 

Who do you call your friends ?” 

“ M. de Monsoreau, M. de Ribeirac, M. Antragues, and M- 
de Bussy.” 

“ Oh, yes, he, of course.^' 

Has he had the misfortune to displease your majesty V* 

«Yes.” 
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“When, sire 

“ Always, but particularly to night.” 

“ To-night ! what did he do ?” 

“ Insulted me in the streets of Paris.” 

“You?” 

“ My followers, which is the same thing.” 

“ Bussy ! you have been deceived, sire.” 

“ I know what I say.” 

“ Sire, M, de Bussy has not been out of his hotel for two 
days. He is at home, ill in bed, burning with fever.” 

The king turned to Schomberg, who said, “ If he had fever, 
at all events he had it in the Rue Coquilliere.” 

“ Who told you he was there said the duke. 

“ I saw him.” 

“ You saw Bussy out of doors !” 

“Yes, looking well and happy, and accompanied by his ordi- 
nary follower, that Remy.” 

“ Then I do not understand it ; 1 saw him in bed myself ; 
he must have deceived me.” 

“ It is well ; he will be punished with the rest,” said the king. 
“ If M. de Bussy went out alone after refusing to go out 
with me ” 

You hear, gv'ntlomen, what my brother says. But we will 
talk of him another time ; now 1 recommend my brother to 
your care ; you will have the honour of serving as guard to a 
prince of the blood.” 

‘*Oh! sire,” said Quclus, ** be satisfied ; we know what we 
owe to M, le Due.” 

“ It is well ; adieu, gcDtIcmen.” 

“Sire,” cried the duke, “am I really a prisoner, are my 
friends not to visit me, and am I not to go out ?” And the idea 
of the next day presented itself to his mind, when his presence 
would be so necessary to M. de Gui.se. “ Sire,” cried he again, 
“ let me at least remain near your majesty ; it is my place, and 1 
can be as well guarded there as elsewhere. Sire, grant melhis 
favour.” 

The king was about to yield to this request and say, “ Yes,” 
when his attention was attracted to the door, where a long body, 
with its arms, its head, and everything that it could move, was 
making signs to him to say, “ Na” It was Chicot 
* “ No,” said Henri to his brother ] “ you are very well here, 
and here you must stay.” 
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« Sire ^ . 

“It is my pleasure, and that is enough/* said the king, 
haughtily- 

‘‘ I said I was the real King of France/’ murmured Chicot 


CHAPTER XLVL 

HOW CHICOT PAID A VISIT TO nUSSV, AND WHAT FOM.OWKD. 

The next morning, about nine, Bussy was eating bis breakfast, 
and talking with Reiny over the events of the previous day. 

“ Rcmy," said he, “ did you not tliink you had seen soine- 
wliere that gentleman whom they were dipping in a vat in the 
Rue Cocjuilli^re ?” 

“Yes, M. le Comte, but I cannot think of his nanic.“ 

“ I ought to have heliK'd him,’’ said Bussy, “ it is a duty one 
gentleman owes to another j but, really, Rcmy, I was too much 
occupied with my own affairs.” 

“But he must have recognised us, for we were our natuia' 
colour, and it seemed to me that he rolled his eyes frightfully, 
and shook his fist at us.” 

“Are you sure of that, Rcmy? We must find out who it 
was ; I cannot let such an insult pas.s.” 

“ Oh !” cried Remy, “ I know now who he was. 

“ How so ?” 

“I heard him swear.” 

“ I should think so ; any one would have sworn in such a 

situation.” „ 

“ Yes, but he swore in German. 

“ Bah 1" 

“ Yes, he said, ‘ Gott verdorame.’” 

“Then it was Schomberg ?” 

“ Himself, M. le Comte.” 

“ Then, my dear Remy, get your salves ready. 

“ Why so, tnomsieur?" 

“ Because, before long, you will have to apply them either to 
his skin or to mine.” 

“ You would not be so foolish as to get killed, now you are 
go well and so happy i St. Marie ri’lgypiienne has cured yoji 
once, but she will get tired of working miracles for you. 
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On the contrary, Rdmy, you cannot tell how pleasant it feels 
to risk your life when you are happy. I assure you I never 
fought with a good heart when I had lost large sums at play, 
when things had gone wrong, or when I had anything to reproach 
myself with ; but when my purse is full, my heart light, and my 
conscience clear, I go boldly to the field, for I am sure of my 
hand ; it is then 1 am brilliant. 1 should fight well to-day, 
Remy, for, thanks to you,” said he, extending his hand to the 
young man, “ I am very happy.” * 

** Stay a moment, however ; you will, I hojie, deprive your- 
self of this pleasure. A beautiful lady of my acquaintance 
made me swear to keep you safe and sound, under pretext that 
your life belongs to her.” 

» Good Remy !” 

*‘You call me good Remy, because I brought you to see 
Madame dc Monsoreau, but shall you call me so when you are 
separated from her ? and unluckily the day approaches, if it be 
riot come.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

** Do you not know that she is going to Anjou, and that I 
myself have the grief of being separated from Gertrude. 
Ah ” 

Bussy could not help smiling at the pretended grief of the 
young man. 

“ You love her, then ?” he said. 

“ I should think so ; you should see how she beats me.” 

And you let her do it ?” 

“Oh 1 yes.” 

“ But to return to Diana, R^my : when shall we set off?” 

“Ah I I expected that. On the latest possible day I should 
say.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ Firstly, because it seems to me that M. le Due d^Anjou 
will want you here.” 

“After ?” 

“ Because M. de Monsoreau, by a special blessing, does not 
suspect you in the least, and would suspect something imme- 
diately if he saw you disappear from Paris at the same time as 
his wife.” 

“ What do I care for that ?” 

. “ No ; but I care. I charge myself with curing the sword 
strokes received in duels, for, as you manage your sword well. 
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you never receive very serious ones ; but not the blows given 
secretly by jealous husbands ; they are animals, who, in such 
cases, strike hard.” 

** Well ! my dear friend, if it is my destiny to be killed by 
M. de Monsoreau.” 

« Well I” 

“Well ! he will kill me,” 

“And then, a w^eek after, Madame de Monsoreau will be re- 
conciled fo her husband, which will dreadfully enrage your poor 
soul, which will see it from above or below, witliout being able 
to prevent it.” 

You arc right, Remy ; I will live.” 

“ Quite right ; but that is not all, you must be charmingly 
polite to him ; he is frightfully jealous of the Due d'Anjou, who, 
while you were ill in bed, promenaded before the house with his 
Aurilly. Make advances, then, to this charming husband, and 
do not even ask him what has become of his wife, since you 
know quite well.” 

“ You are right, R^my, I believe. Now I am no longer jealous 
of the bear, I will be civil to him.” 

At this moment some one knocked at the door. 

“ Who is there ?” cried li ussy. 

“ Monsieur,” replied a page, “ there is a gentleman below who 
wishes to speak to you.” 

“ To speak to me so early ; who is it ?” 

“A tall gentleman, dressed in green velvet.” 

“ Can it be Schomberg 

“ He said a tall maa” 

“ True, then Monsoreau, perhaps ; well, let him enter.” 

After a minute the visitor entered. 

“ M. Chicot !” cried Bussy. 

“ Himself, M. le Comte.” 

Remy retired into another room, and then Chicot said, “ Mon- 
iieur. I come to propose to you a little bargain,” 

“ Speak, monsieur,” said Bussy, in great surprise. 

“What will you promise me if I render you a great ser- 
ice ?"* 

lliat depends on the service, monsieur,” replied Bussy, dis- 
lainfully. 

Chicot feigned not to remark this air of disdaia “ Monsieur,” 
aid he, sitting down and crossing his long legs, “ I reroaric that 
ou do not ask me to sit dowa” 
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The colour mounted to Bussy’s face. 

Monsieur,’' continued Chicot, have you heard of the 
League ?’' 

“ I have heard much of it,’^ said Bussy. 

‘‘ Well, monsieur, you ought to know that it is an association 
of honest Christians, united for the purpose of religiously mas- 
sacring their neighbours, the Huguenots. Are you of the League, 
monsieur? I am." 

But monsieur " 

Say only yes, or no.” 

“ Allow rnc to cxpre.ss my astonishment ” 

“ I did myself the honour of asking you if you belonged 
to the League.” 

M. Chicot, as I do not like questions whose import I do 
not understand, I beg you to change the conversation before 
I am forced to tell you that I do not like questioners. Come, 
M. Chicot, we have but a few minutes left" 

Well ! in a few minutes one can say a great deal ; how- 
ever, I might have dispensed with a.^king you the question, as if 
you do not belong to the League now, yOu soon will, as M, 
d’Anjou does.” 

M. d’Anjou ! Who told you that ?” 

“ Himself, speaking to me in pcrsr.n, as the gentlemen of 
the law say, or rather write ; for example, that dear M. Nicolas 
David, that star of tlie Forum Parisiense. Now you understand 
that as M. d’Anjou belongs to the League, you cannot help be- 
longing to it also ; you, wl\o arc his right ann. The League 
knows better than to accept a maimed chief.” 

“Well, M. Chicot, what then?” 

“AVhy, if you do belong to it, or they think you are likely to 
do so, what has happened to his royal highness will certainly 
happen to you,” 

“ And what lias happened to him ?" 

“Monsieur,” said Chicot, rising and imitating M. de Bussy’s 
manner of a little before, “ I do not love questions, nor ques- 
tioners, therefore I have a great mind to let them do to you 
what they have done to night to the duke” 

“M. Chicot,” said Bussy, with a smile, “ si>eak, I beg of you ; 
where is the duke ?” 

“ He is in prison ?” 

“ Where i"* 

“ In his own room. Four of my good friends guard him. 
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M. de Schomberg, who was dyed blue yesterday, as you know, 
since you passed during the oi>eration ; M, d'Epernon, who is 
yellow from the fright he had ; M. de Quelus, who is red with 
anger ; and M. de Maugiron, who is white with ennui ; it is 
beautiful to sec ; not to speak of the duke, who is going green 
with terror, so that we shall have a perfect rainbow'^ to delight 
our eyes.” 

“ Then, monsieur, you think my liberty in danger 

“ Danger ! monsieur ; suppose that they arc already on the 
\Yay to arrest you.” 

Bussy shuddered. 

Do you like the Bastille, M. do Bussy? it is a good place 
for meditation, and M. Laurent Tcslu, the governor, keeps a 
good cook.” 

“They would send me to the Bastille 

“ Ma foi ! I ought to have in my pocket something like an 
order to conduct you there. Would >ou like to sec it?*' and 
Chicot drew from his i)Ockct an order from the king in due 
form, to apprehend, wherever he might be, M. Louis de Cler- 
mont, Seigneur de Bussy. “ Written very nicely by M. Quelus," 
continued Chicot 

“ Then, monsieur,” cried Bussy, “ you arc really rendering 
me a service ?” 

“ I think so ; do you agicc with me?” 

“ Monsieur, I beg you to tell me w'hy you do it ; for you love 
the king, and he liatcs me.” 

“ M, le Comte, I save you ; think what you [jlcase of my 
action. But do you forget that I asked for a recompense ?” 

“Ah, true.” 

“ Well ?** 

“ Most willingly, monsieur.” 

“ Then some day you will do what I ask you ?” 

“ On my honour, if possible.” 

“ That is enough. Now mount your horse and disappear ; I 
go to carry this order to those who are to u.se it” 

“ Then you w^ere not to arrest me yourself ?” 

“ I ! for what do you lake me ?” 

But I should abandon my master.” 

“ Have no scruples ; he abandons you.” 

“ You are a gentleman, M. Chicot” 

Bussy called R<fmy. To do him justice, he was listening at 
he door. 
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The colour mounted to Bussy’s face. 

Monsieur,’' continued Chicot, have you heard of the 
League ?’' 

“ I have heard much of it,’^ said Bussy. 

‘‘ Well, monsieur, you ought to know that it is an association 
of honest Christians, united for the purpose of religiously mas- 
sacring their neighbours, the Huguenots. Are you of the League, 
monsieur? I am." 

But monsieur " 

Say only yes, or no.” 

“ Allow rnc to cxpre.ss my astonishment ” 

“ I did myself the honour of asking you if you belonged 
to the League.” 

M. Chicot, as I do not like questions whose import I do 
not understand, I beg you to change the conversation before 
I am forced to tell you that I do not like questioners. Come, 
M. Chicot, we have but a few minutes left" 

Well ! in a few minutes one can say a great deal ; how- 
ever, I might have dispensed with a.^king you the question, as if 
you do not belong to the League now, yOu soon will, as M, 
d’Anjou does.” 

M. d’Anjou ! Who told you that ?” 

“ Himself, speaking to me in pcrsr.n, as the gentlemen of 
the law say, or rather write ; for example, that dear M. Nicolas 
David, that star of tlie Forum Parisiense. Now you understand 
that as M. d’Anjou belongs to the League, you cannot help be- 
longing to it also ; you, wl\o arc his right ann. The League 
knows better than to accept a maimed chief.” 

“Well, M. Chicot, what then?” 

“AVhy, if you do belong to it, or they think you are likely to 
do so, what has happened to his royal highness will certainly 
happen to you,” 

“ And what lias happened to him ?" 

“Monsieur,” said Chicot, rising and imitating M. de Bussy’s 
manner of a little before, “ I do not love questions, nor ques- 
tioners, therefore I have a great mind to let them do to you 
what they have done to night to the duke” 

“M. Chicot,” said Bussy, with a smile, “ si>eak, I beg of you ; 
where is the duke ?” 

“ He is in prison ?” 

“ Where i"* 

“ In his own room. Four of my good friends guard him. 
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Louvre to inquire, and that a message had been returned that 
the duke was still asleep. 

“Asleep at eleven o’clock ! not likely. You ought to go to 
the Louvre. Aurilly.” 

“ I did think of it, monseigneur, but I feared that this was 
only a tale invented to satisfy my messenger, and that the prince 
was seeking pleasure elsewhere, and might be annoyed at my 
seeking him ” 

Oh, no; the duke has too much sense to be pleasure-seeking 
on a day like this. Go to the Louvre ; ycu will be sure to find 
him there.” 

“ I will if you wish it ; but what shall I say to him ?” 

“Say that the convocation at the Louvre is fixed for two 
o’clock, and that it is necessary that we should have a confer- 
ence first. It is not at the lime when ihe king is about to 
choose a chief for the League that he should be sleeping.” 

“ Very well, monseigneur, I will beg his highness to come 
here.” 

“ And say that I am waiting impatiently for him. Meanwhile 
I will go and seek M. de Bussy.” 

“ But if I do not find his highness, what am I to do ?” 

“ Then make no further search for him. In any event I shall 
be at the Ixiuvre at a fiuarter before two.” 

Aurilly passed through the courtiers who crowded the Louvre, 
and made his way to the duke s apartments. At the door he 
found Chicot playing chess. Aurilly tried to pass, but Chicot, 
with his long legs blocked up the doorway. He was forced to 
touch him on the shoulder. 

“ Ah, it is you, M. Aurilly.” 

“ What are you doing, M. Chicot ?’" 

“ Playing chess, as you sec.” 

“ All alone T 

“ Yes, I am studying ; do you play?” 

“Very little.” 

“ Yes, I know you are a musician, and music is so difficult 
an art, that those who give themselves to it must sacrifice all 
their time.” 

‘‘ You seem very serious over your game.” 

“ Yes, it is my king who disquiets me ; you must know, M. 
Aurilly, that at chess the king is a very insignificant person, 
who has no will, who can only go one step forward or back, or 
to the right or left, while he is surrounded by active enemies. 
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by knights who jump three squares at a time, by a crowd of 
pawns who surround him, so that if he be badly counselled he 
IS a ruined king in no time, ma foi.” 

“ but, M. Chicot, how does it happen that you are studying 
this at the door of his royal highness’ room ?” 

“ because 1 am waiting for M. Quelus, who is in there. 

“ Where ?” 

“ With his highness." 

“ With his highness ! What is he doing there? 1 did not 
think they were such friends.” 

“ Hush !” then he whispered in Aurilly’s ear, “he is come to 
ask pardon of the duke for a little riuarrel they had yester- 
day." 

‘‘ Renlly !” 

'‘It was the king who insisted on it ; you know on what ex- 
rcllcnt terms the brothers are just now. The king would not 
suffer an impertinence of Quelus’s to pass, and ordered him to 
apologise.’’ 

“ Really 

“ Ah ! U. Aurilly, I think that wc are entering the golden 
age ; the Louvre is about to become Arcadia, and the two 
brothers Arcades nmbo.” 

Aurilly smiled, and passed into the antechamber, where he 
was courteously saluted by (Quelus, between whose hands a 
sii[)erl) cup anti ball of ebony inlaid with ivory was making 
rapid evolutions. 

“Bravo ' M. Quelus,” said Aunlly. 

“ All ! iny dear M. Aunlly, when shall 1 play cup and ball 
as well as you jilay the lute ?” 

“ \\’hcn you have studied your plaything as long as I have 
my instrument. But where is monseigneur ? I thought you 
were with him.” 

“ I have an audience with him, but Schomberg comes first.” 

“ What ! M. de Schomberg, also !” 

“Oh 1 mon Dieu ; yes. The king settled all that He is 
in the next room. Enter, M. Aurilly, and remind the prince 
that we are wailing for him.” 

Aurilly opened the second door and saw Schomberg reclining, 
on a kind of couch, from which he amused himself by sending 
from a lube little balls of earth tliroiigh a gold ring, suspended 
from the ceiling by a silk thread, while a favourite dog brought 
him back the balls as they fell 
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“ Ah \ guten morgea, M. Aiirilly, you aee I am amusing my* 
self while I wait for my audience/^ 

But where is nionscigueur ' 

“ Oh ^ he is oa’U[)ied in pardoning D’Epernon and Mau* 
'^iron. But will you not enter, you who are privileged 

“ Perhaps it would be indiscreet’' 

“ Not at all'; enter, M. Aurilly, enter.” And he pushed him 
into the next roc.m, where the astonished musician perceived 
U’Epern^n before a mirror, occupied in stiffening his mus 
tachios, while Maugiron, seated near the window, was cutting 
out engravings, by the side of which the bas reliefs on the 
temple of Venus Aphrtxlitc would have looked holy. 

The duke, without his sword, was in his arjn chair between 
these two men, who only looked at him to watc h his movC' 
ments, and only spoke to him to say something disagreeable : 
seeing Aurilly, he got up to meet him. 

“ Take care, monscigneur,” said Maugiron, “ you arc stepping 
on my figures.” 

^‘Mon Dieu !” cried the musician, “he insults iny master 1” 

“Dear M. Aurilly,” said D’Kpernon, still airanging his mus> 
tachios, “ how are you ?” 

“ Be so kind as to bring me here your little dagger,” said 
Maugiron. 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen, do you not remcml)er where you 
are?” 


“ Yes, yes, my dear Orpheus, that is why I ask for your 
dagger ; you see M. Ic Due has none.” 

“ Aurilly !” cried the duke, in a tone full of grief and rage, 
“ do you not see that I am a prisoner ?” 

“ A prisoner ! to whom ?” 

“ To my brother ; you might know that by my gaolers.” 

“ Oh ! if I had but guessed it” 

“ You would have brought your lute to amuse his highness,” 
said a mocking voice behind them, “ but I thought of it, and 
sent for it; here it is.” 

“ How does your chess go on, Chicot said D’Epernon. 

“ I believe I shall save the king, but it is not without trouble, 
Come, M. Aurilly, give me your poniard in return for the lute ; 
a fair exchange.” 
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his post in the antechamber, only exchanging his cup and ball 
for Schombergfs shooting tube. 

‘‘ It is amusing to vary one's pleasures/’ said Chicot ; ‘‘ so 
for a change I will go and sign the League.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE RECEmON OF THE CHIEFS OF THE LEAGUE. 

The time for tlie great reception drew near. Paris, nearly as 
tumultuous as the evening before, had sent towards the Louvre 
its deputation of leaguers, its bodies of workmen, its sheriffs, 
its militia, and its constantly-increasing masses of spectators. 

The king, on his throne in the great hall, was surrounded by 
his officers, his friends, his courtiers, and his family, waiting for 
all the corporations to defile before him, when M. de Monso- 
reau entered abruptly. 

“ Look, Henriquet,” said Chicot, who was standing near the 
king. 

At what ?” 

At your chief huntsman ; pardieu, he is well worth it. See 
how pale and dirty he is !” 

Henri made a sign to M. de Monsoreau, who approached, 

** How is it that you are at the Ix)uvre, monsieur ? I thought 
you at Vincennes.’' 

** Sire, the stag was turned off at seven o’clock this morning, 
but when noon came, and I had no news, I feared that some 
misfortune had happened to your majesty, and I returned” 

‘‘Really!” 

“ Sire, if I have done wrong, attribute it to an excess of de- 
votion.” 

“Yes, monsieur, and I appreciate it” ‘ ^ 

“ Now,” said the count, hesitatingly, “ if your majesty#ishes 
me to return to Vincennes, as I am reassured ” 

“ No, no, stay ; this chase was a fancy which came into our 
head, and which went as it came ; do not go away, I want 
near me devoted subjects, and you have just classed yourself 
as such.” 

Monsor«au bowed, and said, “ WTiere does your majesty wish 
me to remain ?” 
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“Will you ^ve him to me for half an hour T said Chicot to 
the king, in a low vdice. 

“What for?*’ 

“To torment him a little. You owe me some compensation 
for obliging me to be present at this tiresome ceremony.” 

“ Well, take him/’ 

“ Where does your majesty wish me to stand ?” again asked 
M. de Monsoreau 

“ Wlwre you like ; go behind my arm-chair, that is where I 
put my ‘friends.” 

“ Come here,” said Chicot, making room for M. de Monso- 
reau, “ come and get the scent of these fellows. Here is game 
w^hich can be tracked without a hound. Here arc the shoe- 
makers who pass, or rather who have passed ; then here are the 
tanners. Mort de ma vie 1 if you lose their scent, I will take 
away your place.” 

M. de Monsoreau listened mechanically ; he seemed pre- 
occupied, and looked round him anxiously. 

“ Do you know what your chief huntsman is hunting for 
now T said Chicot, in an undertone, fo the king. 

“No.” 

“ Your brother.” 

“ The game is not in sight.” 

“Just ask him where his countess is.” 

“ What for ?” 

“ Just ask.” 

“ M. le Comte,” said Henri, “what have you done with Ma- 
dam^ de Monsoreau ? I do not see her here,” 

T^e count started, but replied, “ Sire, she is ill, the air of 
Paris did not agree with her; so having obtained leave from 
the queen, she set out last night, with her father, for M<$- 
ridor.” 

“ Paris is not good for women in her situation,” said Chicot 

Monsoreau grew pale and looked furiously at him. 

poor countess!” continued Chicot, “she will die of 
ennui by the way.” 

^ “ I said that she travelled with her father.” 

“ A father is very respectable, I allow, but not very amusing ; 
and if she had only that worthy baron to amuse her it would be 

sad ; but luckily ” 

“ What I” cried the count 

“What?*' 
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^ What do you mean by ‘ luckily ' 

** Ah, it was an ellipsis I used.” 

I'he count shrugged his shoulders. 

*‘Oh, but it was. Ask Henri, who is a man of letters.” 

Yes,” said the king ; ‘‘ but what did your adverb mean 
“What adverb ?” 

/^‘Luckily.’” 

‘ Luckily ^ means luckily. Luckily, then, there exist some ’ 
of our friends, and very amusing ones, who, if they ^neet the 
countess, will amuse her, and as they are going the same way, 
it is ptobable they will. Oh, I see them from here ; do you 
not, Henri ; you, who are a man of imagination ? There 
they go, on a good road, well mounted, and saying sweet things 
to Madame la Comtessc, which she likes very much, dear 
lady.” 

M. dc Monsorcau was furious, but he could not show it be- 
fore the king; so he said as mildly as he could, “What, have 
you friends travelling to /Vnjou ?” 

“ Good ; pretend to be mysterious.” 

“ I swear to you ” 

“ Oh ! you know they are there, although I saw you just now 
seeking for llicm mechanically among the crowd” 

You saw me \ 

“ Yes, you, the palest of all chief huntsmen, past, present, 
and future, from Nimrod to Ai d'Aulefort, your predecessor.’^ 

“ M. Chicot !” 

“ The palest, I repeat” 

“ Monsieur, will you return to the friends of whom you spoke, 
and be so good as to name them, if yout sui^erabundant im- 
agination will lot you,” 

** Seek, monsieur. Morbleu, it is your occupation to hunt 
out animals, witness the unlucky stag whom you deranged this 
morning, and who thought it very unkind of you. Seek.** 

The eyes of M. de Monsoreau wandered anxiously again. 

“ What 1” cried he, seeing a vacant place by the king, “ not 
the Due d* Anjou ?” 

“ Tmnt ! Taint ! the beast is found** 

“ He is gone to-day.” 

“ He is gone to-day, but it is possible that he set out last 
night \Vhen did your brother disappear, Henri ?** 

“ Last night.” 

** The duke gone !** murmured Monsoreau, paler than evar. 
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I do not say he is gone, I say only that he disappeared last 
night, and that his best friends do not know where he is/’ said 
the, king. ‘ 

‘^h cried the count, “ if I thought so ’’ 

“ Well \ what should you do ? Besides, what harm if he does 
talk Jjonsense to Madame de Monsoreau ? He is the gallant 
of th^ family, you know.” 

am lost ! murmured the count, trying to go away. But 
Chicot detained him. 

Keep still ; mordieu ! you shake the king’s chain Mort de 
ma vie, your wife will be quite happy with the prince to talk 
to, and M. Aurilly to play the lute to her.^' 

Monsoreau trembled with anger. 

‘‘Quietly, monsieur/’ continued Chicot ; “hide your joy, here 
is the business beginning ; you should not show your feelings so 
oj^enly; listen to the discourse of the king.” 

M. de Monsoreau was forced to keep (luiet M. da Guise 
entered and knelt before the king, not without throwing an un- 
easy glance of surprise on the vacant scat of M. d’ Anjou. The 
king rose, and the heralds commanded silence. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

HOW THE KIKG NAMED A CHIEF WHO WAS NEITHER THE DUC DE 
GUISE NOR M. D’aNJOU. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the king, after assuring himself that hh; four 

friends, now replaced by ten .Swiss, were behind him, “ a king 
hears equally the voices which come to him from above and 
from below, that is to say, what is commanded by God, or asked 
by his people. I understand perfectly that there w a guarantee 
for my people, in the association of all classes which has been 
formed to defend the Catholic faith, and therefore I approve of 
the counsels of my cousin De Guise. I declare, then, the Hedy 
League duly constituted, and as so great a body must have a 
powerful head, and as it is necessary that the chief called to 
£iRtain the Church should be one of its most zealous sons, I 
choose a Christian prince for the chief, and declare that this 
chief shall be” — he made a slight pause — “ Henri de VaJoi% 
King of Fiance and Poland.” 
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The Due de Guise was thunderstruck. Large drops stood 
on his forehead, and he looked from one to the other of his 
brothers. All the leaguers uttered a murmur of surprise and 
discontent The cardinal stole up to his brother, and whis^ 
pered : 

Francois, I fear we are no longer in safety here. Let us 
haste to take leave, for the populace is uncertain, and the king, 
whom they execrated yesterday, will be their idol for two or three 
days.** , 

During this time the king had signed the act prepared before- 
hand by M. de Morvilliers, the only person, with the exception 
of the queen mother, who was in the secret, then he passed the 
pen to the Due de Guise, saying : 

“ Sign, my cousin ; there, below me, now pass it to M. le 
Cardinal and M. de Mayenne.” 

But these two had already disappeared. The king remarked 
their absence, and added, “ Then pass the pen to M. de Mon- 
soreau.’* 

The duke did so, and was about to retire, but the king 
said, Wait.** 

And while the others signed, he added, “ My cousin, it was 
your advice, I believe, to guard Paris with a good army, com- 
jx)sed of all the forces of the League. The army is made, and 
the natural general of the Parisians is the king.** 

Assuredly, sire.** 

“ But I do not forget that there is another army to command, 
and that this belongs of right to the bravest soldier in my king- 
dom ; therefore go and command the army.** 

“ And when am I to set out, sire ?'* 

** Immediately,** 

** Henri, Henri !” whispered Chicot ; but, in spite of his signs 
and grimaces, the king gave the duke his brevet ready signed. 
He took it and retired, and was soon out of Paris. The rest of 
the assembly disi^rsed gradually, crying, Vive le Roi ! and 
Vive la Li^e T* 

“ Oh, sire 1** cried the favourites, approaching the king, 
“ what a sublime idea you have had !** 

They think that gold is going to rain on them like mann^** 
said Chicot, who followed his master about everywhere with 
lamentations. As soon as they were left alone, “ Ah ! M. Chi- 
cot f said Henri, “ you are never content Diable 1 I do not 
ask even for complaisance, but for good sense.** 
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** You are right, Henri ; it is what you want most^* 

^‘Confess I have done well.” 

That is just what I do not think.” 

“ Ah ! you are jealous, M. Roi de France.” 

I ! Heaven forbid I shall choose better subjects for 
jealousy.” 

‘‘Corbleu.” 

! what self love.” 

“ Am 1 or not king of the league ?” 

“ Certainly you are ; but ” 

‘‘ But what y* 

^ “ You are no longer King of France.” 

“And who is kin^ then ?” 

“ Everybody, except you ; firstly, your brother ” 

“ My Mother !” 

“Yes, M. d'Anjou.” 

“Whom I hold prisoner.” 

“Yes, but prisoner as he is, he was consecrated.” 

“ By whom was he consecrated ?” 

“ By the Cardinal de Guise. Really, Henri, you have a fine 
police. They consecrate a king at Paris before thirty-three 
people, in the church of St. Genevieve, and you do not know 

of it r 

“ Oh ! and you do 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“ How can you know what 1 do not ?” 

“ Ah ! because M. de Morvilliers manages your police, and I 
am my own.” 

The king frowned 

“ Well, then, without counting Henri dc Valois, we have 
Francois d*Anjou for king,” continued Chicot ; “ and then there 
is the Due de Guise.” 

“ The Due de Guise 1” 

“Yes, Henri de Guise, Henri le Balfrd” 

“ A fine king I whom I exile, whom 1 send to the army.” 

“ Good ! as if you were not exiled to Poland ; and La Charity 
is nearer to the louvre than Cracow is. Ah, yes, you send him 
to the army — that is so clever ; that is to say, you put thirty 
thousand men under his orders, ventre de biche 1 and a teal 
army, not like your army of the League ; no, no, an army of 
bourgeois is good for Henri de Valois, but Henri de Guise 
must have an army of soldiers — and what soldiers ? hardened 
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warriors, capable of destroying twenty armies of the League ; so 
that if, being king in fact, Henri de Guise had the folly one day 
to wish to be so in name, he would only have to turn towards 
the capital, and say, ‘ Let us swallow Paris, and Henri de Valois 
and the Louvre at a mouthful,' and the rogues would do it I 
know them.'^ 

You forget one thing in your argument, illustrious politician." 

** Ah, diable 1 it is possible ! If you mean a fourth king " 

“ No ; you forget that before thinking of reigning id France, 
when a Valois is on the throne, it would be necessary to look 
back and count your ancestors. That such an idea might come 
to M. d’ Anjou is possible ; his ancestors are mine, and it is only 
a question of primogeniture. But M. de Guise !" 

Ah 1 that is just where you are in error.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ M. de Guise is of a better race than you think." 

‘‘ Better than me, perhaps," said Henri, smiling. 

“There is no perhaps in it." 

“ You are mad. Learn to read, my friend." 

“ Well, Henri, you who can read, read this and he drew 
from his pocket the genealogy which we know already, handing 
it to Henri, who turned pale as he recognised, near to the sig- 
nature of the prelate, the seal of St Peter. 

“ What do you say, Henri ? Are not your fleur-de-lys thrown 
a little in the background ?" 

“ But how did you get this genealogy 

“II Do I seek these things ? It came to seek me." 

“ Where ?" 

“ Under the bolster of a lawyer." 

“ And what was his name ?" 

' “M. Nicolas David." 

* ^ Where was he ?" 

“At Lyons." 

“ And who took it from under tne bolster ?* 

“ One of my good friends." 

“ Who is he T 

Amonk." 

“ His name 

“ Gorenflot" 

“ What I that abominable leaguer, who uttered those incendiary 

discourses at St, Genevieve, and again yesterday in the streets of 

Paris?" 
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** You remember the history of Brutus, who pretertded to be 
a fool?’^ 

He is, then, a profound politician ? Did he take it from 
the advocate ?” 

Yes, by force.'* 

Then he is brave ?” 

Brave as Bayard.” 

“ And having done this, he has not asked for any recompense?” 

“ He returned humbly to his convent, and only asks me to 
forget that he ever came out.” 

‘‘ Then he is modest ?” 

“ As St Crepin.” 

“ Chicot, your friend shall be made a prior on the first 
vacancy.’' 

“Thanks for him, Henri.” 

“ Ma foi r* said Chicot to himself, “ if he escapes being hung 
by Mayeiine, he will have an abbey.” 


CHAPTER L. 

ETEOCLES AND POLYNICES. 

This day of the League terminated brilliantly and tumultuously, 
as it began. The friends of the king rejoiced, the preachers 
proposed to canonize Brother Henri, and spoke everywhere of 
the great deeds of the Valois. The favourites said, “ The lion 
is roused.” The leaguers said, “ The fox has discovered the 
snare.” 

The three Lorraine princes, as we have seen, had left Paris, 
and their principal agent, M. de Monsoreau, was ready to start 
for Anjou, But as he was leaving the Louvre, Chicot stopped 
him. 

“ Where are you going in such a hurry ?” said he. 

“ To his highness.” 

“ His highness?” 

“ Yes, I am unquiet about him. We do not live in times 
when a prirce ought to travel without a good escort” 

“ Well, if you are unquiet, so am I.” 

“ About what T 

“About his highness also.” 
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“Why?'' 

Do you |jot know what they say ?” 

“ That he has gone to Anjou.'* 

‘‘No; that he is dead.” 

“ Bah 1” said Monsoreau, with a tone of surprise, not un- 
mixed with joy, “ you told me he was travelling.” 

“ Diable ! they persuaded me so, but now I have good 
reason to think that if the poor prince be travelling, it is t6 
another world.” ' 

“ What gives you these mournful ideas ?” 

“ He entered the Louvre yesterday, did he not ?” 

“Certainly ; I came in with him.” 

“ Well ! he has never been seen to come out'* 

“ From the Louvre 
“No.” 

“ Where is Aurilly ?” 

“ Disappeared.” 

“ But his i^cople ?** 

“ Disappeared.” 

“ You are joking, are you not, M. Chicot T 
“ Ask 1” 

“ Whom ?” 

“ The king.” 

“ I cannot (luestion his majesty.” 

“ Oil ! yes, if you go about it in the right way.” 

“Well,” said the count “ I cannot remain in this uncer- 
tainty,” And leaving Chicot, he went to the king’s apartment 
“ Where is the king ?” he asked. “I have to render an ac- 
count to him of the execution of some orders he gave me.” 

“ With M. le Due d’ Anjou,” replied the man. 

“ With the duke ; then he is not dead ?” 

“I am not so sure of that.” 

M. de Monsoreau w^as thoroughly bewildered ; for if M. 
d’ Anjou were in the Louvre, his absence on such a day was 
unaccountable. 

Immediately after the sitting, Quelus, Maugiron, Schomberg, 
and D’Epernon, in spite of the ennui they experienced there, 
were so anxious to be disagreeable to the duke that they re- 
turned to him. He, on his part^ was mortally ennuy^ as well 
as anxious, which, it must be confessed, the conversation of 
these gentlemen was not calculated to remove. 

“ I)o you know, Quelus,” said Maugiron, “ that it is only 
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now I begin to appreciate our friend Valois ; really he is a great 
politician,” 

‘‘Explain yourself,” said Quelus, who was lounging on a 
chair. , 

“While he was afraid of the conspiracy, he kept it quiet; now 
he speaks of it openly, therefore he is no longer afraid of it.” 

“Well?” ... 

* “ If he no longer fears it, he will punish it ; you know Valois, 
he has cdHainly many good qualities, but clemency is not one 
of them.” 

“Granted.” 

“ Then if he punishes these conspirators there will be a trial, 
and we shall have a fine spectacle.” 

“ Unless, which is possible, on account of the rank of the 
accused, they arrange it all quietly.” 

“ That would be my advice, certainly ; it is better in family 
affairs.” 

Aurilly glanced at the prince. 

“ Ma foi,” said Maugiron, “ I know one thing ; that in the 
king’s place I would not spare the high heads, which are always 
the most guilty. I would make an example of one or two — one, 
at all events.” 

“ I think it would be w'ell to revive the famous invention of 
sacks.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“ A royal fancy in the year 1550 ; they shut uj) a man in a 
sack, in company with three or four cats, and threw them into the 
water. The minute the cats felt the water they attacked the 
man, and there passed in the sack things which unluckily could 
never be seen.” 

“ Really, Quelus, you are a well of science, and your conversa- 
tion is most interesting.” 

“ They could not apply this invention to the chiefs ; they have 
the right to be beheaded ; but to the small fiy, I mean the 
favourites, sejuires, and lute-players.” 

“ Gentlemen ” stammered Aurilly. 

“Do not reply to them, Aurilly,” said Francois, *‘it can- 
not be addressed to me.” As he spoke the king appeared on 
the threshold. The duke rose. “Sire,” cried he, “ I appeal 
against the unworthy treatment I meet with from your fol- 
lowers.” 

Henri did not seem to hear. “ Good morning, Quelu^” said 
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he, kissing his favourite on both cheeks ; “ good morning, the 
sight of you rejoices my soul, and you, my poor Maugiron, hoyr 
are you 

“I am terribly ennuy^, sire; when I undertook to guard 
" your brother, I thought he was more amusing. Oh ! the tire- 
some prirK:e; are you sure he is the son of your father and 
mother T 

^‘Sire! you hear,” cried the prince, “is it your wish that 
your brother should be insulted ?” * 

“ Silence, monsieur,” said Henri, “ I do not like my prisoners 
to complain.” 

“ Prisoner, or not, I am your ” 

** The title which you are about to invoke,” interrupted the 
king, fatal to you. My brother guilty, is doubly guilty.” 

“ But if he is not ?” 

“ He is.” 

“ Of what crime ?” 

“ Of having displeased me.” 

“ Sire, have our family quarrels need of witnesses ?” 

“You are right, monsieur. My friends, let me speak a little 
to my brother.” 

“ I will take Aurilly,” said Maugiron. 

“ Now we are alone, monsieur,” said the king, when they were 
gone. 

“ r waited for this moment impatiently.” 

“ And I also ; ah, you want my crown, my worthy Eteocles ; 
you made of the League a means, and of the throne an aim, and 
were consecrated in a comer of Paris, to be able to proclaim 
yourself to the Parisians shining with holy oil.” 

“ Alas 1 your majesty will not let me speak.” 

“ What for ? — to lie, or to tell me things which I know 
already ? But no, you would lie; for to confess what you have 
done, would be "to confess that you merit death. You would lie, 
and I would spare you that shame.” 

**My brother, is it your intention to overwhelm me with 
outrages ?” 

“ If what I say is an outrage, it is I who lie, and I ask no 
better. Speak then, I listen ; tell me you are not disloyal, and 
at the same time unskilful.” 

“ I do not know what your majesty means ; you speak in 
enigmas.” 

“ Then I will explain my words ; you have conspired against 
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me, as formerly you conspired against my brother Charles, only 
then it was by the aid of Henri of Navarre, and now it is 
with' the assistance of the Due de Guise. It is {rue that 
formerly you crawled like a serpent ; now you wish to spring 
like the lion ; after perfidy, open force ; after poison, the 
sword” 

“ Poison 1 what do you mean ?” cried Franfois, with flashing 
eyes. 

The iX)ison with which you assassinated our brother Charles, 
w'hich you destined for Henry of Navarre, your associate. I'hat 
fatal poison is known ; our mother has used it so often, which is 
doubtless the reason \vhy you renounced it on this occasion, and 
preferred rather the part of captain of the League. But look me 
in the face, Fran<;ois, and learn that a man like y(ni sliall never 
kill me. A sword! Ah ! I should like to see you here in this 
room alone with me, holding a sword. I have coiKiuered you 
in cunning, and in a combat you would be killed. Dream no 
longer of struggling against me in any manner, for from this 
moment I act as king— as master— as despot ; I shall watch you 
everywhere, follow you everywhere, and, at the least suspicion, 

I will throw you to the axe of my executioner. This is what I 
had to say to you in private, and I will order you to be left alone 
tomight to ponder over my words.” 

Then, sire, for a suspicion, I have fallen into disgrace with 
you ?” 

“ Say, under my justice.” 

“ But, at least, sire, fix a term to my captivity, that I may 
know what to expect ?” 

You will know when you hear your sentence read.” 

Can I not see my mother ?” 

“ What for ? There were but three co|jies in the wwld of 
the famous hunting*book which killed my poor brother, and 
of the two others, one is in I.ondon and the other at Florence 
Besides, I am not a Nimrod, like my poor brother ; adieu, 
Francis.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the king, opening the door, ‘‘ the Due 
d’Anjou has rerjuested to be alone to-night to reflect on an 
answer he has to make to me to-morrow morning. I^ve him 
then alone, except occasional visits of precaution. If he be 
troublesome, call me ; I have the Bastille ready, and the go- 
vernor, M. Laurent Testu, is the best naan in the world to 
conquer ill tempo:*.” i6 
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Sire,” cried Francois, trying a last effort, ** remember I am 
your ” 

** You were also the brother of Charles IX, I think.” 

“At least restore me to my friends.” 

“ I deprive myself of mine to give them to you.” And 
Henri shut the door, while the duke fell in despair into his 
arm-chair. 


CHAPTER LI. 

HOW PEOPLE DO NOT ALWAYS LOSE THEIR TIME BY SEARCHING 
EMPTY DRAWERS. 

The scene which the duke had just had with the king made 
him regard his position as desperate. The minions had not 
allowed him to be ignorant of what had passed, and he had 
heard the people cry, “ Vive le roi !” He felt himself aban- 
doned by the other chiefs, who had themselves to save In his 
quarrels with his brother Charles he had always had for confi- 
dants, or rather dupes, those two devoted men, Coconnas and 
I^ Mole, and, for the first time in his life, feeling himself alone 
and isolated, he felt a kind of remorse at having sacrificed them. 
During that time his sister Marguerite loved and consoled him. 
How had he recompensed her ? 

He had recently had near him a brave and valiant heart 
and sword — Bussy, the brave Bussy. And he had offended 
him to ]^lcase Monsorcau, who had his secret, with which he 
always threatened him, and which was now known to the 
king. He had therefore quarrelled with Bussy gratuitously, 
and, above all, uselessly, which as a great ix)litician once sai<^ 
“ was more thtin a crime, it was a mistake !' How he would 
have rejoiced in his present situation, to know that Bussy 
was watching over him ; Bussy the loyal, Bussy the universal 
favourite It would have been probable liberty and certain 
vengeance 

But as we have said, Bussy, wounded to the heart, kept away 
from the prince, so the prisoner remained fifty feet above the 
ground, with the four favourites in the corridor, without count 
ing the court full of Swiss. Besides this, one or other of the 
young men entered from time to time, and, without seeming 
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even to notice the prince, went round the room, examined the 
doors and window^ looked under the beds and tables, and 
glanced at the curtains and sheets. 

“ Ma foi !’* said Maugiron, after one of these visits, “ I 
have done ; I am not going to look after him any more to- 
night.'* 

“ Yes," said D*Epernon, “as long as wc guard him, there is 
no need of going to look at him/' 

“ And h6 is not handsome to look at," said Quclus. 

“Still,” said Schomberg, “I think we had better not relax 
our vigilance, for the devil is cunning.” 

“ Yes, but not cunning enough to pass over the bodies of 
four men like us.” 

“ That is true,” said Quelus. 

“ Oh r* said Schomberg, “do you think, if he wants to fly, 
he will choose our corridor to come through ? He w^ould make 
a hole in the wmIL” 

“ With what ?’* 

“ Then he has the windows.” 

“Ah! the windows, bravo, Schomberg; would you jump 
forty* five feet ?” 

“ I confess that forty* five feet ” 

“ Yes, and he who is lame, and heavy, and timid as ” 

“ You,” said Schomberg. 

“ You know I fear nothing but phantoms — that is an affair of 
the nerves.” 

“The last phantom was,” said Quelus, “that all those whom 
he had killed in duels appeared to him one night." 

“ However,” said Maugiron, “ 1 have read of wonderful es- 
capes ; with sheets, for instance.” 

“ Ah ! that is more sensible. I saw myself, at Bordeaux, a 
prisoner who escaped bjr the aid of his .sheets." 

“ You see, then T 

“ Yes, but he had his leg broken, and his neck, too ; his 
sheets were thirty feet too short, and he had to jump, so that 
while his body escaped from prison, his soul escaped from his 
body." 

“ Besides,** said Quelus, “ if he e.scapes, we will follow him, 
and in catching him some mischief might happen to him.” 

So they dismissed the subject They were perfectly right 
that the duke was not likely to attempt a perilous escape 
From time to time Kis pale face was at the window which over- 
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looked the fosses of the Louvre, beyond which was an open 
space about fifteen feet broad, and then the Seine rolled calm 
as a mirror. On the other side rose, like a giant, the tower of 
Neslc. 

He had watched the sunset and the gradual extindtion of all 
the lights. He had contemplated the beautiful spectacle of 
old Paris, with its roofs gilded by the last rays of the sun, and 
silvered by the first beams of the moon ] then little by little he 
was seized with a great terror at seeing immense tlouds roll 
over the sky and announce a storm. Among his other weak- 
nesses, the Due d’Anjou was afraid of thunder, and he would 
have given anything to have had his guardians with him again, 
even if they insulted him. He threw himself on his bed, but 
found it impossible to sleep. Then he began to swear, and 
break everything near him. It was a family failing, and they 
were accustomed to it at the Louvre. 'Fhe young men had 
opened the door to see what the noise meant, and seeing that 
it was the duke amusing himself, they had shut it again, which 
redoul)led his anger. He had just broken a chair, when a 
crashing of glass was heard at the window, and he felt a sharp 
blow on his thigh. His first idea was that he was wounded by 
some emissary of the king’s. 

Ah ! I am dead !” he cried, and fell on the carpet. But 
as he fell his hand came in contact with a larger and rougher 
substance than a ball. 

“ Oh ! a stone,’’ thought he, and feeling his leg, he found it 
uninjured. He picked up the stone and looked at it, and saw 
that it was wrapped in a piece of paper. Then the duke’s ideas 
began to change. Might not this stone come from a friend fs 
well as an enemy. He approached the light, cut the silk which 
tied the paper round the stone and read, — 

“Are you tired of keeping your room? Do you love open 
air and liberty? Enter the little room where the Queen of 
Navarre hid your poor friend, M. de la Mole, open the cup- 
board, and, by displacing the lowest bracket, you will find a 
double bottom ; in this there is a silk ladder ; attach it yourself 
to the balcony, two vigorous arms will hold it at the bottom. 
A horse, swift as thought, will lead you to a safe place. 

A Friend.” 

“ A friend !” cried the prince ; “oh 1 I did not know I had a 
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friend. Who is this friend who thinks of me T And the duke 
ran to the window, but could see no one. 

“ Can it bQ a snare thought he ; but first let me see if 
there is a double bottom and a ladder.*’ 

The duke then, leaving the light where it was for precaution, 
groped his way to the cabinet, which he knew so well. He 
oj)ened it, felt for the bottom shelf, and, to )iis great joy, found 
what he looked for. As a thief escapes with his booty, the 
duke rusli^d into the next room with his prey. I'en o’clock 
struck; the duke thought of his hourly visitors, and hid his 
ladder under a cushion, on which he sat down. Indeed, five 
minutes had not passed before Maugiron apiK'ared in a dressing’ 
gowm, with a sw'ord in one hand, and a light in the other As 
he came in one of his friends said to him, “ The bear is furious, 
he was breaking everything just now ; lake care he does not 
devour you, Maugiron.” 

Maugiron made his usual examination ; he saw a broken 
window, but thought the duke had done it in his rage. 

“ Maugiron !” cried Schomberg, from outside, ** are you 
already eaten that you do not .speak? In that case, sigh, at 
least, that we may know and avenge you.” 

The duke trembled with impatience. 

No, no,” said Maugiron ; “ on the contrar)^ my bear is quite 
conquered,” 

And so saying he went out and locked the door. When the 
key had ceased to turn in the lock the duke murmured, — 

“Take care, gentlemen, or the duke will be loo much for you.” 


CHAPTER LII. 


VENTRE ST. GRIS. 

Left alone, the duke, knowing he had at Ic.Lsl an hour before 
him, drew out his ladder, and carefully examined the fastenings. 
“ The ladder is good,” said he, at length, “and will not break.” 
Then he unrolled it all, and counted thirty-eight rounds of 
fifteen inches each. 

“The length is sufficient,” .said he, “there is nothing to fear 
on that point Ah ! but if it were some of those cursed 
minions who sent me to the ladder ? If I attach it to the balcony 
they will let me do it, and wWle I am descending they will cuj 
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the cords. But, no ; they could not be foolish enough to think 
I would fly without tferricading the door,f and I should have 
time to fly before they could force it. But what person in the 
world, except my sister herself, could know of a ladder hidden 
in her dressing-room? What friend of mine can it be?’ 

Suddenly an idea struck him, and he cried, “ Bussy !” 

Indeed, Bussy, whom so many ladies adored, Bussy was a 
hero to the Queen of Navarre, and his only true friend — ^was , 
it Bussy? Everything made him think so. Th& duke, of 
course, did not know all his motives for being angry with him, 
for he did not know his love for Diana, and believed him to be 
too noble to think of resentment when his master was a pri- 
soner. He approached the window again, and fancied he could 
see in the fog the indistinct forms of three horses and two rhen 
by the river. Two men. These must be Bussy and Rdmy. 
lie then looked through the keyhole, and saw his four guar- 
dians ; two wci'e asleep, and two had inherited Chicot's chess- 
board and were playing. He extinguished his light. 

Then he opened his window, and looked over the balcony ; 
the gulf below him looked dreadful in the darkness, and he 
drew back. But air and liberty have an attraction so irresistible 
to a prisoner, that Francois, on withdrawing from the window, 
felt as if he were being stifled, and for an instant something like 
disgust of life and indifference to death passed through his mind 
He fancied he was growing courageous, and, profiting by this 
moment of excitement, he seized the ladder, fixed it to the 
balcony, then barricaded the door as well as he could, and re- 
turned to the window\ The darkness was now great, and the 
first growlings of the storm began to make themselves heard ; a 
great cloud with silver fringes extended itself like a recumbent 
elephant from one side to the other of the river. A flash of 
lightniing broke the immense cloud for a moment, and the prince 
fancied that be saw below him in the fosse the same figures he 
had imagined before, A horse neighed ; there was no more 
doubt — he was >vaited for. 

He shook the ladder to see if it was firm, then he put his leg 
over the balustrade and placed his foot on the first step. No- 
thing can describe the anguish of the prisoner at this moment, 
placed between a frail silk cord on the one hand and his 
brother’s cruel menaces on the other. But as he stood there 
he felt the ladder stiffened ; some one held it Was it a friend 
or an enemy ? Were they open arms, or armed ones which 
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waited for him ? An irresistible terror seized him ; he still held 
the balcony with hi$ left hand, and made a movement to re- 
mount, when a very slight pull at the ladder came to him like 
a solicilatioa He took courage, and tried the second step. 
The ladder was held as firm as a rock, and he found a 
steady support for his foot. He descended rapidly, almost 
gliding down, when all at once, instead of touching the earth, 
which he knew to be near, he felt himself seized in the arms of 
a man w'ho whispered, “You are saved.” Then he was carried 
along the fosse till they came to the end, when another man 
seized him by the cQllar and drew him up, and after having 
aided his companion in the same way, they ran to the river, 
where stood the horses. The prince knew he was at the mercy 
of his saviours, so he jumped at once on a horse, and his com- 
panions did the same. ^J‘hc same voice now said, “ Quick 1” 
An^ they set off at a gallop. 

“ All goes well at present,” thought the prince, “let us hope 
it will end so. Thanks, my brave liussy,” said he to his com- 
panion on the right, who was entirely covered with a large cloak. 

Quick !” replied the other. 

They arrived thus at the great ditch of the Bastille, which they 
crossed on a bridge improvised by the Leaguers the night 
before. The three cavaliers rode towards Charenton, when all 
at once the man on the right entered the forest of Vincennes, 
saying only, “Come.*' The prince’s hor.se neighed, and several 
others answered from the depths of the forest. PYan^ois would 
have stopped if he could, for he feared they were taking him to 
an ambush, but it was too late, and in a few minutes he found 
himself in a small open space, where eight or ten men on horsc^ 
back were drawn up. 

“ Oh ! oh I” said the prince, “ what does this mean, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“Ventre St. Gris ! it means that we are saved.” 

“You! Henri!” cried the duke, stupefied, “you! my libe- 
rator P’' 

“Does that astonish you? Are we not related, Agrippa?** 
continued he, looking round for his companion. 

“ Here I am,” said D’Aubignd 

“ Are there two fresh horses, with which we can go a dozen 
leagues without stopping ?” 

“ But where are you taking me, my cousin ?” 

Where you like, only be quick, for the King of France has 
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m6re horses than I have, and is rich enough lo kill a dozen if 
he wishes to catch us.” 

“ Really, then, I am free to go where I like ?” 

“ Certainly, I wait your orders.” 

Well, then, to Angers.” 

‘‘ I’o Angers ; so be it, there you are at home.” 

“ Hut you ?” 

“ I ! when we are in sight of Angers I shall leave you, and 
ride on to Navarre, where my good Margot expects me* and must 
be much ennuyee at my absence.” 

Hut no one knew you were here 

I came to sell three diamonds of my wife’s.” 

“ Ah ! very well.” 

** And also to know if this League was really going to ruin 
me.” 

You see there is nothing in it.” 

“'I'hanks to you, no.” 

How ! thanks to me ?” 

Certainly. If, instead of refusing to be chief of the League, 
when you knew it was directed against me, you had accepted, I 
was ruined. Therefore, when I heard that the king had punished 
your refusal with imprisonment, I swore to release you, and I 
have done so.” 

“ Always so simple-minded,” thought Francois, ‘‘ really, it is 
easy to deceive him.” 

Now for Anjou,” thought the king. “Ah I M. de Guise, I 
send you a companion you do not want” 


CHAPTER LIII. 

THE FRIENDS. 

While Paris w^as in this ferment, Madame de Monsoreau, es- 
corted by her father and X\\o servants, pursued their way to 
Meridor. She began to enjoy her liberty, precious to those who 
have suffered. The azure of the sky, compared to that which 
hung always menacingly over the black towers of the Bastille, 
the trees already green, all api>eared to her fresh and young, 
beautiful and new, as if she had really come out of the tomb 
where her father had believed her. He, the old baron, had 
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.grown young again. We will not attetnpt to describe their 
long journey, free from hicidcnis. Several times the baron said 
to Diana, — 

“ Do not fear, my daughter.” 

Fear what 

Were you not looking if M. de Monsoreau was following 
us r 

“Yes, it was true, I did look,” replied she, with a sigh and 
another ^ance behind. 

At last, on the eighth dtiy, they reached the chateau of 
Meridor, and were received by Madame de St, Luc and her 
husband, Then began for these four people one of those exist- 
ences of which every man has dreamed in reading Vii-gil or 
'I'heocritus, 'i'he baron and St. laic liunled from morning till 
evening ; you might have seen troops of tings rushing Irom the 
hills in pursuit of some hare or fox, and startling Diana and 
Jeanne, as they sat side by side on the moss, under the shade 
of the trees, 

“ Recount to me,” .said Jeanne, “all that hapjxincd to you in 
the tomb, for you were dead to us. See, the hawthorn is shed- 
ding on us its Last flowers, and the eiders send out their jKTfumc. 
Not a breath in the air, not a human being near us ; recount, 
little .sister,” 

“ What can I say T 

“Tell me, are you hapj)y? That beautiful eye often swim- 
ming in tears, the palene.ss of your cheeks, that mouth which 
tries a smile which it never finishes — Diana, you must have 
many things to tell me.” 

“ No, nothing,” 

** You are, then, happy with M. de Monsoreau ?” 

Diana shuddered, 

“ You see !” said Jeanne. 

“ With M. de Monsoreau ! Why did you pronounce that 
name ? why do you evoke that phantom in the midst of our 
woods, our flowers, our happiness ?” 

“You told me, I think,” said Jeanne, “that M. de Bussy 
showed much interest in you.” 

Diana reddened, even to her round pretty ears. 

“He is a charming creature,” continued Jeanne, kissing 

Diana. 

“ It is folly, said Diana ; “ M. de Bussy thinks no more ol 
Diana de M^idor.” 
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That is possible ; but I believe he pleases Diana de Mon* 
soreau a little.” 

^^Do not say that” 

Does it displease you T 

** I tell you he thinks no more of me ; and he does well — oh, 

I was cowardly.” 

What do you say ?** 

** Nothing, nothing.” 

‘‘Now, Diana, do not cry, do not accuse yourself. You 
cowardly ! you, my heroine ! you were constrained.” 

I believed it ; I saw dangers, gulfs under my feet Now, 
Jeanne, these dangers seem to me chimerical, these gulfs as if 
a child could cross them. I was cowardly, I tell you ; oh, I 
had no time to reflect.” 

“You si^eak in enigmas.” 

“No,” cried Diana, rising, “it was not my fault, it was his. 
The Due d’ Anjou was against him ; but when one wishes a 
thing, when one loves, neither prince nor master should keep 

you back. See, Jeanne, if I loved ” 

“ Be calm, dear friend.” 

“ I tell you, we were cowardly.” 

“ ‘ We r of whom do you speak ? That ‘ we * is eloquent, my 
dearest Diana.” 

“ I mean my father and I ; you did not think anything else, 
did you ? My father is a nobleman— he might have spoken to 
the king ; I am proud, and do not fear a man when I hate him. 
But he did not love me,” 

“ You lie to yourself ! you know the contrary, little hypocrite !” 
“ You may believe in love, Jeanne, you, whom M. deSt. Luc 
married in spite of the king ; you, whom lie carried away from 
Paris ; you, who pay him by your caresses for proscription and 
exile.” 

“ And he thinks himself richly repaid” 

“ But I — reflect a little, do not be egotistical — I, whom that 
fiery young man pretended to love — I, who fixed the regards of 
that invincible Bussy, he who fears no one — I was alone with 
him in the cloister of L'Egyptienne— we were alone; but for 
Gertrude and R^my, our accomplices, he could have carried 
me off! At that moment I saw him suffering because of me ; I 
saw his eyes languishing, his lips pale and parched with fever. 
If he had asked me to die to restore the brightness to his eyes, 
and the freshness to his lips, I should have died Well, I went 
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away> and he never tried to detain me. Wait still. He knew 
that I was leaving Paris, that I was returning to M6*idor ; he 
knew that M. de Monsoreau — I blush as 1 tell it — was only my 
husband in name ; he knew that I travelled alone ; and along 
the i;oad, dear Jeanne, I kept turning, thinking I heard the 
gallop of his horse behind ifs. But no, it was only the echo of 
my own. I tell you he does not think of me. I am not worth 
a journey to Anjou while there are so many beautiful women at 
the court of France, whose smiles are worth a hundred confes- 
sions from the provincial, buried at M<!fridor. Do you under* 
stand now ? Am I forgotten, despised 

She had not finished when the foliage of the oak rustled, a 
quantity of mortar and moss fell from the old wall, and a man 
threw himself at the feet of Diana, who uttered an affrighted 
cry. 

Jeanne ran away — she recognised him. 

** Here I am !** cried Bussy, kissing the dre.ss of Diana. 

She too recognised him, and, overcome by this unexpected 
happiness, fell unconscious into the arms of him whom she had 
just accused of indifference. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

BUSSY AND DIANA. 

Paintings from love seldom last any length of time, nor are 
they very dangerous Diana was not long in opening her 
eyes, and finding herself supported by liussy. 

** Oh r murmured she, “ it was shocking, count, to surprise 
us thus." 

Bussy expected other words, men are so exacting, but Diana 
said no more, and, disengaging herself gently from his arms, 
ran to her friend, who, seeing her faint, had returned softly, 
and stood a little way off. 

“ Is it thus that you receive me, madame T 
“ No, M de Bussy, but " 

Oh ! no ‘ but,' madame," sighed Bussy, drawing near agaia 
“ No, no, not on your knees !" 

‘‘Oh ! let me pray to you an instant, thus !” cried the Count 
*l have so long^ for thus place” 
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** Yes» but to come to it, you jumped over the wall. Not 
only is it not suitable for a man of your rank, but it is very 
imprudent.” 

<«r[^{ow so 

** If you had been seen T 

** Who could have seen me?” 

“ Oiir hunters, who, a quarter of an hour ago, passed by this 
wall.” 

Do '■.ot uneasy, madame, I hide myself too carefully to 
be seen.” 

Hidden ! really !” said Jeanne, ‘‘tell us how, M. de Bussy.’’ 

“ Firstly, if I did not join you on the road, it was not my 
fault, I took one route and you another. You came by Ram- 
bouillet, and I by Chartres. And then judge if your poor Bussy 
be not in love ; 1 did not dare to join you. It was not in the 
presence of your father and your servants that I wished to meet 
you again, for 1 did not desire to compromise you, so I made 
the journey stage by stage, devoured by impatience. At last 
you arrived. I had taken a lodging in the village, and, com 
cealed behind the wimlow, I saw you pass.” 

“Oh 1 men Dieu ! are you then at Angers under your own 
name ?“ 

“ For what do you Lake me ? I am a travelling merchant ; 
look at my costume, it is of a colour much worn among drapers 
and goldsmiths, I have not been remarked.” 

“ Bussy, the handsome Bussy, two days in a provincial town 
and not remarked \ who would believe that at court ?"* said 
Jeanne. 

“ Continue, count/’ said Diana, blushing \ “ how do you come 
here from the town ?” 

“ I have two liorses of a chosen race ; 1 leave the village on 
one, stopping to look at all the signs and \\Titings, but when out 
of sight my horse takes to a grillop, which brings him the four 
miles in half an hour. Once in the wood of M^ridor I ride to 
the park wall, but it is very long, for the park is large Yesterday 
I explored this wall for more than fpur hours, climbing up here 
and there, hoping to see you. At last, when I was almost in 
despair, I saw you in the evening returning to the house; the 
two great dogs of the baron were jumping round you. When 
you had disappeared, I jumi)ed over, and saw the marks on the 
grass where you had b^n silting. I fancied you might have 
adopted this place, which is charming, during the heat of the 
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sun, so I broke away some branches that I might know it again, 
*ind sighing^ which hurts me dreadfully — — ** 

“ From want of habit/* said Jeanne. 

“ I do not say no, madame ; w'ell, then, sighing, I retook my 
w'ay to the town. I was very tired, I had torn my dress in 
climbing trees, but I had seen you, and I was happy.” 

“It is an admirable recital/* said Jeanne, “and you have 
surmounted dreadful obstacles ; it is quite heroic ; but in your 
place I would have preserved my doublet, and above all, have 
taken care of my white hands. Look at yours, how frightful 
they arc with scratches.” 

“ Ves, but then 1 should not have seen her wliom 1 came 
to see.” 

On the contrary, I should have seen her better than you 
did.” 

“ What would you luve done then ?” 

“I would gone straight to the chateau do Meridor. 

M. le Baron would have i)re.ssed me in his arms, Madame dc 
Monsorcau would have placed me by her at table, M. de St. Luc 
would have becji delighted to see me, and his wife also, It was 
the simplest thing in the world, but lovers never think of what 
IS straight before them.” 

Bussy smiled at 1 )ian<'i. “ Oh, no,” he said, “ that would not 
have done for me.” 

“Then I no longer understand what good manners are.” 

“ No,” said Bussy, 1 could not go to the castle ; M, le 
Baron would watch his daughter.” 

“ Good I” said Jeanne, “here is a lesion for me,” and kissing 
Diana on the forehead, she ran away. Diana tried to stojiher, 
but Bussy seized her hands, and she let her friend go. 'J'hey re- 
mained alone. 

“ Have I not done well, madame,” said Bussy, “and do you 
not approve 

“ I do not desire to feign,” said Diana, “ besides, it would 
be useless ; you know I approve ; but here must stop my indul- 
gence ; in calling for you as I did just now I was mad — I was 
guilty.** 

“ Mon Dieu ! What do you say ?” 

** 1 count, the truth ; 1 have a right to make M. de Mon- 

soreau unhappy, to withhold from him my smiles and my love, 
but I have no right to bestow them on another : for, after all| 
he is my master,*’ 
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“ Now, you will let me speak, will you not?’* 

“ Speak r 

“ Well ! of all that you have just said, you do not find one 
word in your heart” 

‘‘Howl” 

Listen patiently ; you have overwhelmed me with sophisms. 
The commonplaces of morality do not apply here ; this man is 
your master, you say, but did you choose him ? No ; fate im- 
posed him on you, and you submitted. Now, do you ‘mean to 
suffer all your life the consequences of this odious constraint ? I 
will deliver you from it” 

Diana tried to sj^eak, but Bussy stopped her. 

“ Oh ! } know what you are going to say ; that if I provoke 
M. de Monsoreau and kill him, you will see me no more. So 
be- it ; I may die of grief, but you will live free and happy, and 
you may render happy some gallant man, who in his joy will 
sometimes bless my name, and cry, ‘ Thanks, Bussy, thanks, for 
having delivered us from that dreadful Monsoreau and you, 
yourself, Diana, who will not dare to thank me while living, will 
thank me dead” 

Diana seized his hand. 

“ You have not yet implored me, Bussy ; you begin with 
menaces.” 

“ Menace you ! oh ! could I have such an intention, I, who 
love you so ardently, Diana. I know you love me ; do not deny 
it, I know it, for you have avowed it Here, on tny knees before 
you, my hand on my heart, which has never lied, either from 
interest or from fear, I say to you, Diana, I love you, for my 
whole life. Diana, I swear to you that if I die for you, it will 
be in adoring you. If you still say to me, ‘ go,* I will go with- 
out a sigh, or complaint, from this place where I am so happy, 
and I should say, ‘ this woman does not love me, and never will 
love me.’ 'Fheh I should go away, and you would see me no 
more ; but as my devotion for you is great, my desire to see you 
happy would survive the certainty that I could never be happy 
myself” 

Bussy said this with so much emotion, and, at the same time 
firmness, that Diana felt sure that he would do all he said, and 
she cried, — 

“ Thanks, count, for vou take from me all remorse by your 
threats.” 

Saying these words, ^he gave him her hand, which he kissed 
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passionately. Then they heard the light steps of Jeanne, ac 
companied by a warning cough. Instinctively the clasped hands 
parted Jeanne saw it 

“Pardon, my good friends, for disturbing you,” said she, 
“ but we must go in if we do not wish to be sent for. M. le 
Comte, regain, if you please, your excellent horse, and let us go 
to the house. See what you lose by your obstinacy, M, de 
Bussy, a dinner at the chateau, which is not to be despised by a 
man who*hjiS had a long ride, and has been climbing trees, with- 
out counting all the amuFcment we could have liad, or the 
glances that might have passed. Come, Diana, come away.” 

Bussy looked at the two friends with a smile. Diana held out 
her hand to him. 

‘‘ Is that all ?” said he ; “ have you nothing to say ?” 

“ Till to-morrow,” replied she. 

“ Only to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow, and always.” 

Bussy uttered a joyful exclamation, pressed his lips to her 
hand, and ran off. Diana watched him till he was out of 
sight 

“ Now !” said Jeanne, when he had disappeared, “ will you 
talk to me a little ?” 

“Oh! yes.” 

“ Well ! lo-morrow I shall go to the chase with St Luc and 
your father.” 

“ What, you will leave me alone at the chStcau !” 

“ Listen, dear friend ; I also have my principles, and there are 
certain things that I cannot consent to do.” 

“Oh, Jeanne !” cried Diana, growing pale, “can you say such 
things to mo 

“Yes, I cannot continue thus.” 

‘ I thought you loved me, Jeanne, What cannot you con- 
tinue T 

“ Continue to prevent two poor lovers from talking to e^h 
other at their ease.” Diana seized in her arms the laughing 
young woman* 

“ Listen !” said Jeanne, “there are the hunters calling us, and 
poor St Luc is Impatient” 
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CHAPTER^ LV. 

HOW BUSSY WAS OFFERED THREE HUNDRED PISTOLES FOR 
HIS HORSIi, AND PARTED WITH HIM FOR NOTl^NG. 

The next day, Bussy left Angers before the most wakeful bour- 
geois had had their breakfast. He flew along the Toad, and 
Diana, mounted on a terrace in front of the castle, saw him 
coming, and went to meet him. The sun had scarcely risen 
over tlie great oaks, and the grass was still wet witli deW, when 
she heard from afar, as she went along, the horn of St Luc, 
which Jeanne incited him to sound. She arrived at the meeting- 
place just as Bussy ap{)eared on the wall. The day passed like 
an hour. What had they to say ? That they loved each other. 
What had they to wish for ? They were together. 

** Diana,’’ said Bussy at length, it seems to me as though 
my life had begun only to-day. You have shown me what it is 
to live.” 

‘‘ And I,” replied she, “ who not long ago would have willingly 
thrown myself into the arms of deaili, would now tremble to die 
and lose*your love. Hut why do you not come to the castle ? 
My father would be glad to see you, and M. de St. Luc is your 
friend,” 

“ Alas, Diana, if I came once, I should be always there ; all 
the province would know it, and if it came to the ears of that 
ogre, your husband, he would hasten here. You forbid me to 

deliver you from him ” 

Oh, yes 1” 

** Well, then, for the safety of our happiness, we must guard 
our secret. Madame de St Luc knows it, and her husband 
sooh will I have written him a line this morning, asking him 
for an interview at Angers, and when he comes I will make him 
promise never to breathe ^ word of this. It is the more im- 
fxirtant, dear Diana, as doubtless they are seeking me every- 
where. Things looked grave when I left Paris.” 

You are right ; and then my father is so scrupulous that, in 
spite of his love for me, he is capable of denouncing me to M. 
de Monsoreau.” 

I^t us hide ourselves well, then ; I fear some evil spirit| 
jealous of our happiness,” 
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“ Say adieu to me, then ; and do not ride 50 fast — your horse 
frightens me/* 

‘‘ Fear nothing ; he knows the way, and is the gentlest and 
safest horse I ever rode. When I return to the city, buried 
in sweet thoughts, he takes the way without my touching the 
bridle.** 

At last the sound of the returning chase was heard, the horns 
playing an air agreed upon with Jeanne, and Bussy left. As he 
approached the city, he remarked that the time was approaching 
when the gates of the city would be closed. He was preparing 
to ride on quickly, when he heard behind him the gallop of 
horses. For a lover who wishes to remain concealecY, as for 
a robber, everything seems a menace, l^u.ssy .asked himself 
whether he should ride on or draw nj) and let them pass, but 
their course was so rapid that they were up to him in a moment. 
There were two. 

“ Here is the city,” .said one, with a (iascon accent; ** three 
hundred more blows with the whip, and one hundred with the 
spur ; courage and vigour !** 

“ The beast has no more breath — he shivers and totters ; he 
will not go on ; and yet I would give a hundred horses to be in 
my city before nightfall” 

“ It is some Angers man out late,** thought Bussy. “ But look, 
the horse is falling ; take c^re, monsieur,” cried he ; “ quit your 
horse — he is about to fall.** 

Indeed, as he si>oke the animal fell heavily on his side, shook 
his legs convulsively, then suddenly his breath stopped, his eye# 
grew dim, and he was dead. 

“ Monsieur !'* cried the cavalier to Bussy, three hundred 
pistoles for your horse !'* 

“ Ah, mon Dieu !” cried Bussy, drawing near. 

“ Do you hear me, monsieur ? I am in haste.” 

‘‘Ah ! my prince, take it for nothing,” cried Bussy, who had 
recognised the Due d’Anjou. 

At the same moment they heard the click of a j>istol, which 
was cocked by the duke’s companion. 

“ Stop, M. d^Aubigne,” cried the duke, “ it Is Bussy, I 
believe.” 

Oh I y^ my prince, it is L But what, in Heaven’s name 
are you doing, killing horses on the road at this hour?” 

“ Ah ! is it M. da Bussy?” said D’Aubign^*, “then you do 

17 
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not want me any more. Permit me to return to him who sent 
me ?'* 

Not without receiving my sincere thanks and the promise 
of a lasting friendship.’^ 

‘‘ I accept it, monseigneur, and will recall your words to you 
some day/’ 

M. I)’Aubign(5 ! I am in the clouds,” murmured Bussy. 

Did you not know? As you are here, did you not expect 
me T said the prince, with an air of suspicion which did not 
escape Bussy, who began to reflect that his secret residence in 
Anjou might seem very strange to the prince, 

“ I did better than expect you,” said Bussy, “ and as you wish 
to enter the town before the gates are closed, jump into the 
saddle, monseigneur.'’ 

The i>rince accepted, and Bussy mounted behind him, asking 
himself if this prince, dressed in black, were not the evil spirit 
sent already to disturb his happiness. 

** Where do we go now, inonseigneur?” said he, as they entered 
the city. 

'Fo the castle. Lot them hoist my banner and convoke the 
nobility of the district.” 

Nothing more easy,” said Bussy, full of surprise, but willing 
to bo docile. The news was soon spread through the city that 
the duke had arrived, and a crowd soon collected. 

** Gentlemen !” cried the duke, “ I have come to throw my- 
self into my good city of Angers. At Paris the most terrible 
dangers have menaced my life — I had lost even my liberty, I 
succeeded in escaping, thanks to some good friends, and now I 
am here I feel my tranquillity and my life assured” 

The people cried, “ Long live our seigneur.” 

“ Now let mo sup,” said the prince, “ I have had nothing 
since the morning,” 

'Fhe city was illuminated, guns were fired, the bells of the 
cathedral were rung, and the wand carried to M«Sridor the noisy 
joy of the good Angeviiis. 
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CHAPTER LVL 

THE DIPLOMACY OF THE DUC iVaNJOU. 

When the duke and Bussy were left alone, the duke said, << l/tt 
us talk/'^ 

Frarr^ois, who was very c|uick, had perceived that Bussy had 
made more advances to him than usual, thererore he judged 
that he was in some embarrassing situation, and that he might, 
by a little address, get an advantage over him. lUit Bussy had 
had time to prcj)are himself, and he was (juite ready. 

“ Yes, let us talk, monseigneur," replied he. 

“The last day I saw you, my poor Bussy, you were very 
ilV^ 

“ It is true, monseigneur, I was very ill, and it was almost a 
miracle that saved me.'’ 

“ There was near you a doctor very devoted to you, for he 
growled at every one who approachea you. ’ 

“ True, prince, Rt^niy loves ma” 

“ He kept you rigorously to your bed, did he not ?” 

“ At w^hich I was in a great rage, as your highness might have 
seen/’ 

“ But, if that were the case, why did you not send the doctor 
to the devil, and come out with me as I begged you to do ? 
But as it was a grave affair, you were afraid to compromise 
yourself.” 

“ Did you say I was afraid ?” 

“ I did say so.” 

Well, then, it was a lie i” said Bussy, jumping up from his 
chair; “you lied to yourself, mon.seigncur, for you do not be- 
lieve a single word of what you say. There are twenty scars 
on my body, which prove the contrary. I never knew fear, 
and, ma foi, I know people who cannot say the same.” 

“ You have always unanswerable arguments, M. de Bussy,” 
cried the duke, turning very pale ; “ when you are accused, 
you cry louder than your accuser, and then you think you are 
right.” 

“ Oh ! I am not always right, I know well but I know on 
what occasions I am wrong.” 

“ Apd what are they 
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When I serve ungrateful people.” 

Really, monsieur, I think you forget yourself,” said the 
duke, with some dignity. Bus$y moved towards the door, but 
the prince stopped him. 

‘‘ Do you deny, monsieur,” said he, ‘‘ that after refusing to 
go out with me, you went out immediately after ?” 

I deny nothing, monseigneur, but I will not be forced to 
confession.’* 

‘‘Tell me why you would not go out with me.” 

“ I had business.” 

“ At home ?” 

“ Or elsewhere.” 

“ 1 thought that when a gentleman was in the service of a 
prince, his principal business was that of the prince.” 

“ And who does your business generally, monseigneur, if 
not I ?” 

“ I do not say no ; generally I find you faithful and devoted, 
and, I will say more, I excuse your bad humour.” 

“ You are very good.” 

“Yes, for you had .some reason to be angry.” 

“ Ah 1 you confess it.” 

** Yes, I promised you the disgrace of M. de Monsoreau. It 
seems you hate him very much.” 

“ I ! not at all I find him very ugly, and should have liked 
him away from court, not to have had to look at him. It seems, 
however, that you admire him, and there is no accounting for 
tastes.” 

“ Well, then, as that was your sole excuse, you were doubly 
wrong to refuse to accompany me, and then to go out after, and 
commit follies.” 

“ Follies 1 what did I do ?” 

“ Doubtless, you do not like MM. d’Epemon and Schomberg, 
neither do I, but one must have some prudence. Kill them, 
and I should be grateful to you, but do not exasperate 
them.” 

“ What did I do to them ?” 

“Why, you had D’Epernon stoned.” 

C( j 

“ Yes, so that his clothes were torn to pieces.” 

“ Good ! and what about M, Schombergl*' 

“You will not deny that you had him^yed indigo colour? 
When I saw him three hours afteri he., wee still bright blue. 
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Do you call that a joke And the prince lawghed in spite of 
himself, and Bussy joined him. 

Then,** said he, “ they think it was I who played them these 
tricks !** 

“ Perhaps it was I.” 

“ And you have the conscience to reproach a man who had 
such fine ideas.** 

‘‘Well, I pardon you. But I have another complaint to 
make *\Vhai did you do to deliver me from my unlucky situa- 
tion ?** 

“You see, I came to Anjou.** 

“It seems to me that you would have been more useful 
nearer.’* 

“ Ah I there we differ ; I preferred coming to Anjou.** 

“ Your caprice is a bad reason.** 

“ But, if I came to gather your partisans ?** 

" Ah ! that is different What have you done ?’* 

“ I will explain that to you to-morrow ; at j^rcsent I must 
leave you.** 

“Why ' 

“ I have to see an important person.* 

‘*Oh, very well ; but be prudent’* 

“ Prudent I are we not the strongest here ?** 

“Never mind \ risk nothing. Have you done much ?** 

“ I have only been here two days.’* 

“But you keep yourself concealed, I hope,** 

“ I should think so. I^ok at my dress ; am I in the habit 
of wearing cinnamon-coloured clothes ?** 

“ And where are you lodging ?** 

“ Ah ! I hope you will appreciate my devotion ; in a tumble- 
down old house, near the ramparts. But you, my prince, how 
did you get out of the Louvre ? How was it that I found you 
on the road, with M. d’Aubign^ for a companion ?** 

“ Because I have friends.*' 

“ You I friends !’* 

“Yes, friends that you do not know.** 

“ Well, and who are they ?** 

“ The King of Navarre and D*Aubign^, whom you saw.** 

“ The King of Navarre I Ah ! true, did you not conspire 
together 

“ I never conspired, M, de Bussy.** 

^ No ; ask poor La Mole and CoconnaSi** 
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“La Mole/* said the prince, gloomily, “died for another 
crime than the one alleged against him.” 

“ Well, never mind him. How the devil did you get out of 
the Louvre ?’* 

^ “Through the window.” 

Which window 

“ That of my bed-room.” 

“Then you knew of the rope-ladder?” 

“ What rope ladder ^ 

“ In the cupboard.” 

“Ah 1 it seerns you knew it,” cried the prince, turning pale. 

“ Oh ! your highness knows I have sometimes had the hap- 
jiiness of entering that room.” 

“In the time of my sister Margot, Then you came in by 
the window?” ' ^ 

“ As you came out. All that astonishes me is, that you knew 
of the ladder.” 

“ It was not I who found it.” 

“ Who then?” 

“ I was told of it,” 

“ By whom ?** 

** By the King of Navarre.” 

“Ah! the King of Navarre knew of it; I should not have 
thought so. However, now you are here safe and sound, we 
will put Anjou in flames, and Bearn and Angoumois will catch 
the light, so we shall have a fine blaze.” 

“ But did you not sj)eak of a rendezvous 

“ It is true ; the interest of the conversation was making me 
forget. Adieu, monseigneur.” 

“ Do you take your horse ?^* 

“ If it will be useful to you, monseigneur, you may keep it I 
have another.” 

“ Well ! I accept ; we will settle that later." 

The duke gave Bussy his hand, and they separated. 
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CHAPTER LVII, 

THE IDEAS OF THE DUC i/aNJOU. 

Bussy returned home, but instead of St. Luc, whom he ex- 
pected, he found only a letter fixing their meeting for the next 
day. About six in the morning St. Luc started, and rode straight 
to Bussy’s house. 

^‘Accept the hospitality of my poor hut, St. Luc,” said Bussy, 
“ I am encamj)ed here.” 

'‘Yes, like a conqueror on the field of battle,” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean, dear Bussy, that my wife has no secrets from me, 
and has told me all Receive my compliments, but, since you 
have sent for me, j^ermit me to give you a piece of advice.” 

“Well” 

“ (jet rid as soon as possible of that abominable Mon.soreau ; 
no one at the court know.s of your love for his wife, so when 
you marry the widow, no one will say you killed him on pur- 
pose.” 

“ There is but one obstacle to this jiroject, which presented 
itself to my mind, as to yours.” 

“ What IS it ?” 

“ That I have sworn to Diana to rcsiiect the life of her hus- 
band, as long as he docs not attack me.” 

“ You were very wrong.” 

“Why so ?” 

“ Because if you do not take the initiative, he will discover 
you, and will kill you.” 

“ I cannot break my oath to Diana. Besides, he who is 
now a monster in all eyes, would be thought an angel in hib 
tomb.” 

“Therefore I do not advise you to kill him yourself” 

“Oh, St Luc, no assassins.” 

“ Who spoke of assassins 

“ Of what then y* 

“ Nothing ; an idea passed through my mind ; I will tell you 
what it was at another time- I do not love this Monsoreau 
much more than you, although I have not the same reason to 
detest him, so let us si>eak of the wife instead of the husband* 
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Bussy smiled. You are a capital companion, St Luc,” said 
he, and you may count on my friendship. Now my friend- 
ship consists of three things, my purse, my sword, and my life. 
Now, what about Diana ?” 

' “ I wished to ask if you were not coming to Meridor.” 

“ My dear friend, I thank you»but you know my scruples.” 

“ I know all. At MtJridor you fear to meet Monsoreau, 
although he is eighty leagues off ; fear to have to shake his 
hand, and it is hard to shake the hand of the man yoM wish to 
strangle ; you fear to see him embrace Diana, and it is hard to 
see that of the woman you love.’ 

** Ah ! how well you understand !” cried Bussy, with rage ; 
** but, my dear friend, did you not hear last night the noise of 
bells and guns ?” 

** Yes j and we wondered what it meant” 

It meant that the Due d’ Anjou arrived last night” 

St Luc jumped up. The duke here ! We heard he was 
imprisoned at the I.ouvrc.” 

♦‘'that is just why he is now at Angers. He managed to 
escape through a window, and came here.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, here is an excellent opportunity to revenge yourself 
for the king’s ixirsecutions. 'fhe prince has already a party, he 
will soon have troops, and we shall have something like a little 
civil war.” 

“ Oh I oh 1” 

“ And I reckoned on you to help us.” 

“ Against the king ?” said St. Luc, with sudden coldness. 

“ Not precisely against the king, but against those who fight 
against us,” 

“ My dear Bussy, 1 ernue here for country air, not to fight 
against his majesty.” 

“ But let me present you to monseigneur.” 

“ Useless, my dear Bussy, I do not like Angers.” 

“ My dear St Luc, you will do me a great service by con- 
senting ; the duke asked me what I came here for, and, not 
being able to tell because of his own passion for Diana, I said 
that I had come to draw to his cause all the gentlemen in the 
Canton ; I even told him I had a rendezvous with one this 
morning.” 

“ Weill tell him you hvive seen the gentleman, and that he 
asks six months to consider. Listen, I will always help you to 
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defend Dianaj. you shall help me to defend my wife. We will 
make a treaty for love, but not for politics,'' 

“ I see, I must yield to you, St, Luc, for you have the ad‘ 
vantage over me. I want you, and you do not want me." 

“ On the contrary, it is I who claim your protection.*' 

“ How so ?” 

Suppose the rebels besiege and sack MeVidor." 

The two friends laughed ; then, as the duke had sent to in- 
quire for Bussy, they separated with renewed j)roiuises of friend- 
ship, and charmed with each other. 

Bussy went to the ducal palace, where already all the nobility 
of the provinces were arriving. He hasiencd to arrange an 
official reception, a repast and .s|:)ecches, and havin*^ thus cut 
out some hours’ occuiKilion for the prince, mounted his other 
horse, and galloped to Mdridor. The duke made some good 
speeches, and produced a ^eal effect, giving himself out for a 
prince ])ersecuted by the king on account of the love of the 
Parisians fur him. When Jius.sy returned, it was four in the 
afternoon ; he dismounted, and presented himself to the duke 
all covered with dust 

“ Ah I my brave Bussy, you have been at work ?” 

You see, monseigneur.** 

“ You are very hot.*’ 

‘‘ I have ridden fast.” 

“ Take care not to get ill again.*’ 

“ I'here is no danger.” 

** Whence do you come ?” 

“ From the environs. Is your highness content? have you 

had a numerous assemblage ?” 

“ Yes, I am pretty well satisfied, but I missed some one.** 
“Who?” 

Your prot^g^ the Baron de Meridor.” 

Bussy changed colour. 

“ And yet we must not neglect him,” continued the duke, 
“he is influential here.” 

“ You think so?” 

“ I am sure of it. He was the correspondent of the League 
at Angers, chosen by M. de Guise, and the Guises choose theii 
men well He must come, Bussy.** 

“ But if he does not come 
“ I will go to him.” 

“To M6ddor?” 
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Why not?'' 

“ Oh, why not, certainly,” cried Bussy, with flashing eyes, ‘'a 
prince may do anything.” 

Then you think he is still angry with me ?” 

** How should I know ?” 

‘‘ You have not seen him ?” 

‘‘No.” 

“ As one of the great men of the province, I thought ” 

“ I was not sufficiently fortunate in the former promises I 
made him to be in a hurry to present myself to him.” 

“ Has he not attained his object ?” 

“ How so ?” 

“ He wanted his daughter to marry the count, and she has 
done so.” 

» * Bussy turned his back on the duke, who, at the same moment, 

'' tnoved towards another gentleman who entered the room. Bussy 
‘'began to reflect on what the duke*s projects were with regard to 
the baron — whether they were purely political, or whether he 
was still seeking to approach Diana ; but he imagined that, em- 
oroiled with his brother, banished from the Ix)uvre, and the 
chief of a provincial insurrection, he had sufficiently grave in- 
terests at stake to outweigh his love fancies. He passed the 
night banciueting with the duke and the Angevin gentlemen, 
then in dancing with the Angevin ladies. It is needless to say 
that he was the admiration of the latter, and the hatred of the 
husbands, several of whom looked at him in a way which did 
not i)lease him, so that, curling his moustachios, he invited three 
or four of them to take a walk with him by moonlight ; btLt his 
reputation had preceded him, and they all declined. 

At the door Bussy found a laughing face waiting for him, 
which he believed to be eighty leagues ofl*. 

” Ah 1” cried he joyfully, “ it is you, Rdmy.” 

‘Yes, monsieur.” 

“ I was going to write to you to join me.” 

Really f 

“ On my word.” 

“That is capital i I was afraid you would scold me." 

“For what 

“ For coming without leave. But I heard that Monsieur le 
Due d' Anjou had escaped, and had fled here. I knew you 
were here also, and I thought there might be civil ^war, atjd 
miny holes made in skins, so I came.” 
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•‘You did well, R^my ; I wanted you." 

“ How is (’ertrude, monsieur?" 

“1 will ask Diana the first time I see her." 

“ And, in return, every time I see her I will ask for news of 
Madame de Monsoreau.” 

“ You are charming." 

Meanwhile they had reached Bussy’s lodging. 

** Here is my palace ; you must lodge as you can." 

“ It will not be difficult ; I could sleep standing, I am so 
tired." 

Bussy rose early the next morning, and went to the ducal 
j>alace, leaving word for R^my to follow him. 'I'he duke had 
j)rcpared a list of important things to be done : firstly, a w'alk 
round the w'alls to examine the fortifications ; secondly, a review 
of the inhabitants and their arras ; thirdly, a visit to the arsenal ; 
fourthly, correspondence. 

“ Ah !” cried the duke, “ you already !" 

“ Ma foi ! yes, monseigneur ; 1 could not slecj), your high- 
ness’s interests were so much on my mind. What shall wc do 
this morning ? Shall w'e hunt ?" 

“ How !” said the duke, ‘‘ you pretend to have been thinking 
all night of my interests, and the result of so much meditation is 
to propose to me a hunt !" 

“ 'i'rue,”said Bussy; “ besides, we have no hounds." 

“And no chief huntsman." 

Ah, ma foi 1 the chase would be more agreeable without 
him.” 

** Ah, I am not like you — I want him ; he would have been 
very useful to us here." 

“ How so ?** ’ 

“ He has property here." 

“ He 1" 

“ He or his wife.” 

Bussy bit his lips. 

“ M^dor is only three leagues off, you know that," continued 
the duke, “ you, who brought the old baron to me." 

“ Dame ! I brought him because he hung on to my cloak. 
Howevetf my protection did not do him much good." 

“ listen," said the duke, ‘‘ I have an idea." 

“ Diable I" said Bussy, who was always suspicious of the dukeli 
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** Yes ; it is that, if Monsoreau had the advantage over you 
at first, you shall haver it now.'* 

** What do you mean ?" 

“ It is very simple ; you know me, Bussy ?" 

I have that misfortune.^' 

“Think you I am the man to submit to an affront with im. 
punity ?” 

“ Explain yourself, monseigneur." 

‘‘ Well, he stole the young girl I loved to make her his wife ; 
now I will steal his wife !" 

Bussy tried to smile, but made a grimace instead. “Steal 
his wife !" stammered he. 

“Nothing more easy, she is here, and you told me she 
hated her husband ; therefore, without too much vanity, I may 
flatter myself she will give me the preference, if I promise 
her- — " 

“ What, monseigneur ?" 

“To get rid of her husband for her." 

“ You will do that ?" 

“ You shall see. Meanwhile I will pay a visit to M^ridor." 
You will dare?" 

“ Why not ?" 

“You will present yourself before the old baron, whom you 

abandoned after promising me " 

* “ I have an excellent excuse to give him," 

“ Where the devil will you find it ?" 

“ Oh I I will say to him, I did not break this marriage, be- 
cause Monsoreau, who knew that you were one of the prin- 
cipal agents to the League, threatened to denounce you to the 
king." 

“ Has your highness invented that ?” 

“Not entirely." 

“ Then lunderstand." 

“ Yes, I shall make him believe that by marrying his daughter 
I saved his life.” 

“ It is sui)erb." 

“ Well ! order the horses, and we will go to Mdridor." 

“ Immediately, monseigneur.” Bussy then went to the door, 
but turned back and said, “ How many horses your high- 
ness have ?” 

> “ Oh, four or five, what you like" 

If you leave it to me, I shall take a hundred*" 
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“ What for ?" cried the prince, surprised. 

“To have at least twenty-five I cart rely on in case of 
attack.” 

“Attack I” 

“ Yes, I have heard that there are thick woods in that neigh- 
bourhood, and it would not surprise me if we fell into some 
ambush.” 

“ Ah, do you think so?” 

“ Monseigneur knows that true courage does not exclude 
prudence ; I will order one hundred and fifty. And he moved 
towards the door. 

“ A moment,” said the prince. “ Do you think I am in safety 
at Angers ?” 

“ Why, the town is not very strong, but well defended 

“ Yes, but it may be badly defended ; however brave you are, 
you can be but in one place at a time.^* 

“ 1 Vue.” 

“ Then if I am not in safety here — and I am not if Bussy 
doubts ” 

“ I did not say I doubted.” 

“ If I am not safe, I had better make myself so. I will go 
to the castle and entrench myself.” 

“You are right, monseigneur.” 

“ And then another idea.” 

“The morning is fruitful.” 

“ I will make the M^ridors come here.” 

“ Monseigneur, you are grand to-day. Now let us visit the 
castle.” 

Bussy went out while the prince was getting ready, and 
found Rtoy wraiting. He wrote hastily a little note, picked a 
bunch of roses from the conservatory, rolled the note round 
the stems, went to the stable, brought out his horse, and, put- 
ting R^my on it, and giving him the bouquet, led him out of 
the city. 

“ NowV’ said he, “ let Roland go ; at the end of this roaid 
you will find the forest, in the forest a park, round the par)c a 
wall, and at that part of the wall where Roland stops, throw over 
this bouquet” 

“ He whom you expect does not come,” said the note, “ be- 
cause he who not expected has come, and is more menacing 
thMi ever, for he loves still Take with the lips and the heart 
all that ia invisible to the eyes in this paper,” 
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In half an hour R^my reached his destination, carried by 
his horse, and threw over the bouquet ; a little cry from the 
other side told him it had been received. Then Rdmy returned, 
in spite of his horse, which seemed much put out at losing its 
accustomed repast on the acorns. R^my joined Bussy as he 
was exploring a cave with the prince. 

“Well,” said he to his messenger, “what did you hear or 
see ?” 

“ A wall, a cry, seven leagues,” replied Rdmy, laconically. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

A FLIGHT OF ANGEVINS. 

Bussy contrived to occupy the duke so well with his prepara* 
tions for war during two days, that he found no time to think 
of M^ridor, and from time to time, under pretext of examining 
the outer lortifications, jumped on Roland, and arrived at a 
certain wall, which he got over all the more quickly because 
each time he made some stone fall, and was, in fact, gradually 
making a breach. 

I owards the end of the third day, as an enormous convoy of 
provisions was entering the city, the produce of a tax levied by 
the duke on his good Angevins, as M. d'Anjou, to make himself 
popular, was tasting the black bread and salt fish of the soldiers, 
they heard a great noise at one of the gates of the city, where a 
man, mounted on a white horse, had presented hims^f. Now 
Bussy had had himself named Captain-General of Anjou, and 
had established the mostseveredisciplinein Angers; no one could 
go out of or enter the town without a password ; all which had 
no other aim than to prevent the duke from sending a mes- 
senger to Mdridor without his knowledge. 

The man on the white horse had arrived at a furious gallop, 
and had attempted to enter, but had been stopped. 

“ I am Antragues,” said he, “ and desire to speak to the Due 
d* Anjou.” 

“ We do not know Antragues,” they replied, “ but as for see- 
ing the duke, you shall be satisfied, for we shall arrest you, an^ 
conduct you to him.” 
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You are a nice fellow, truly, to talk of arresting Charles 
Balzac d’Anlragues, Baron de Cuneo, and Comte de Graville/^ 
We will do so, however, replied the bourgeois, who had 
twenty men behind him. 

‘‘Wait a little, my good friends. You do not know the 
Parisians. Well, I will show you a specimen of what they can 
do.'’ 

“ Let us arrest him !’* cried the furious militia. 

“ Softly, "Iny little lambs of Anjou; it is I who will have that 
pleasure.” 

“ What does he say ?” asked the bourgeois. 

“ He says that his horse has only gone ten leagues, and will 
ride over you all.” And drawing his sword and swinging it 
furiously round, he cut ofT in his passage the blades of the 
nearest halberts, and in less than ten minutes fifteen or twenty 
of them were changed into broom handles, 

“Ah ! this is very amusing!” cried he, laughing, and as he 
spoke stunning one of the bourgeois NNilh a blow on the head 
with the flat of his sword. However, as more and more bour- 
geois crowded to the attack, and Antragucs began to feel tired, 
he said, “Well, you are as brave as lions ; 1 will bear witness to 
it ; but, you see, you have nothing left but the handles of your 
halberts, and you do not know how to load your muskets. I 
had resolved to enter the city, but I did not know it was guarded 
by an army of Ca 2 sars. I renounce my victory over you. Good- 
evening, 1 am going away ; only tell the ]»rince that I came here 
expressly to sec him.” 

However, the captain had managed to romrnunicale the fire 
to the match of his musket, but just as lie was raising it to his 
shoulder^ Antragues gave him such a furious blow upon the 
fingers that he drop|>ed it. 

“ Kill him ! kill him !” cried several voices, “ do not let him 

escape !” 

“ Ah 1” said Antragues, “ just now you would not let me 
come in, now you will not let me go out. 'I'akc care, that will 
change my tactics, and instead of the flat of my sword, I will 
use the point— -instead of cutting the halberts, I will cut the 
wrists. Now, will you let me go ?” 

“ No, no, he is tired, kill him !” 

“ Well, then, take care of your hands !” 

Scarcely had he spoken when another cavalier appeared, riding 

furiously also, and who cried out as he approached : 
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“Antragues, what are you doing among all these hour* 
geois P’’ 

“ Livarot !” cried Antragues. “ Mon Dieu, you are welcome; 
Montjoie and St Denis, to the rescue !” 

** I heard four hours ago that you were before me, and I have 
been trying to catch you. But what is the matter ; do they 
want to massacre you ?” 

“ Yes, they will neither let me in nor out/^ 

** Gentlemen !’* said Livarot, “will you please to step either 
to the right or left, and let us pass.” 

“They insult us ! kill them !” cried the people. 

“ Oh ! this is Angers’ manners !” said TJvarot, drawing his 
sword. 

“ Yes, you see ; unluckily, there arc so many of them,” 

“ If there were Init three of us !” 

“And here is Ribeirac coming.” 

“ Do you hear him ?” 

“ I see him. Here, Ribeirac !” 

“ Are you fighting ?” cried Ribeirac. 

“Good morning, Livarot; good morning, Antragues.” 

“Let us charge them,” said Antragues. 

The botirgeois looked in stujiefaction at this reinforcement 
that was about to join the attacking party. 

“ They are a regiment,” said the captain of the militia. 

“ This is only the advanced guard,” cried another. 

** We are fathers of families, and our lives belong to our chil- 
dren,” said others, and they all tried to fly, fighting with each 
other to get out of the way. 

At this stage of the affair Bussy and the prince arrived, followed 
by twenty cavaliers, to ascertain the cause of the turaijt They 
were told that it was three incarnate devils from Paris who were 
making all the disturbance. 

“ Three men, Bussy ; see who they are.” 

Bussy raised himself in his stirrups, and his quick eye soon 
recognised Livarot. 

“ Mort de ma vie, monseigneur,” cried he, “ they are our 
friends from Paris who are besieging us.” 

“ No 1” cried Livarot, “ on the contrary, it is these people 
who are killing us.” 

“ Down with your arras, knaves,” cried the duke, “ these are 
friends.” 

“Friends l” cried the bourgeois, “ then they should have had 
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the password ; for we have been treating them like Pagans, and 
they us like Turks.” 

Tdvarot, Antragues, and Ribeirac advanced in Iriumnh to kiss 
the duke’s hand 

** Monseigneur,” said Bussy, “how many militia do you think 
there were here?” 

“ At least one hundred and fifty.” 

You have not very famous soldiers, sjnee three men beat 
them.” • 

“ 'rrue, but I shall have the three men who did beat 
them-” 


CHAPTER MX. 

ROLAND. 

Thanks to the reinforcement \vhirh had arrived, M, Ic Due 
d’Anjou could go where he pleased ; he explored the ramparts 
of the surrounding country and castles. 'The Angevin gentle- 
men found liberty and amusement at the court of the duke, and 
the three friends were soon intimate with many of these nobles, 
especially those who had pretty wives, d'he general joy was at 
its height when twenty-two riding horses, thirty carriage horses, 
and forty mules, together with litters, carriages, and wagons, 
arrived at Angers, all the proix.*riy of the duke. W^c must allow 
that the saddles were not paid for, and that tlie cofters were 
empty, but still it made a magnificent cfiecL The duke's repu- 
tation for wealth w^as henceforward solidly established, and all 
the province remained convinced that he was rich enough to 
war against all Europe if need were, therefore they did not 
grudge the new tax which the prince imix)sed upon them. 
People never mind giving or lending to rich |icople, only to poor 
ones ; therefore the worthy prince lived like a {)atriarch on all 
the fat of the land. Numerous cavaliers arrived to offer to him 
their adhesion, or their offers of service. One afternoon, how- 
ever, about four o'clock, M. de Monsoreau arrived on horseback 
at the gates of Angers. He had ridden eighteen leagues that 
dayj therefore hjs spurs were red, and his horse covered with 
foam, and half dead They no longer made difficulties about 

18 
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letting strangers enter, therefore M. de Monsoreau went straight 
through the city to the palace, and asked for the duke. 

He is «ut reconnoitring,” replied the sentinel. 

Where 

“ I do not know.” 

Diablc ! what I have to say to him is very pressing.” 

“ First put your horse in the stable, or he will fall” 

“ I’he advice is good ; where are the stables ?” 

As he spoke a man approached and asked for his name. M. 
de Monsoreau gave it. The major-domo (for it was he) bowed 
respectfully, for the chief huntsman’s name was well known in 
Anjou. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, please to enter and take some repose. 
Monseigneur has not been out more than ten tninutes, and 
will not be back till eight o’clock.” 

“ Eight o’clock ! I cannot wait so long ; I am the bearer of 
news which cannot be too soon known to his highness. Can I 
not have a horse and a guide ?” 

“ There arc plenty of horses, but a guide is a different thing, 
for his highness did not say where he was going.” 

‘‘Well, 1 will take a fresh horse, and try to discover him.” 

“ Probably you will hear where he has passed, monsieur.” 

“ Do they ride fast ?” 

“Oh I no.” 

“ Well, get me a horse then.” 

Will monsieur coinc into the stables and choose one ? they 
all belong to the duke.” Monsoreau entered. Ten or twelve 
fine horses, quite fresh, were feeding from the manger, which 
was filled with grain. 

Monsoreau looked over them, and then said, ** I will take this 
bay.” 

“ Roland?” 

“ Is that his name ?** 

“ Yes, and it is his highness’s favourite horse M. de Bussy 
gave him to the duke, and it is quite a chance that it is here to- 
day.” 

Roland was soon saddled, and Monsoreau rode out of the 

stable. 

“ In which direction did they start ?” asked he 
The man pointed it out. 

“ Ma foi 1” said Monsoreau, “ the horse seems to know the 
way.” 
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Indeed, the animal set off without being urged, and went 
deliberately out of the city, took a short cut to the gate, and 
then began to accelerate his pace : Monsoreau let him go. 
He went along the boulevard, then turned into a shady lane, 
which cut across the country, passing gradually from a trot to a 
gallop. 

‘‘ Oh !” thought Monsoreau, as they entered the woods, ** one 
would say we were going to M^ridor. Can his highness be 
there ?” and his face grew black at the thought 

‘‘ Oh !” murmured he, “ I who was going to see the prince, 
and putting off till to morrow to see my wife ; shall I sec them 
both at the same time ?” 

The horse went on, turning always to the right. 

We cannot be far from the park,” said he. 

At that moment his horse neighed, and another answered him. 
In a minute Monsoreau saw a wall, and a horse tied to a neigh* 
bouring tree. 

“There is some one,"' thought he, turning pale. 


CHAPTER IX 

WHAT M. DE MONSOREAU CAME TO ANNOUNCE. 

As M. de Monsoreau approached, he remarked the dilapidation 
of the wall j it was almost in steps, and the brambles had been 
torn away, and were lying about. He looked at the horse 
standing there. The animal had a saddle-cloth embroidered in 
silver, and in one corner an ¥. and an A. "J hcrc was no doubt, 
then, that it came from the prince's stables ; the letters stood 
for Francois d’Anjou. The counPs suspicions at this sight be* 
came real alarm ; the duke had come here, and had come 
often, for, besides the horse waiting there, there was a second 
that knew the way. He tied up his horse near to the other, 
and began to scale the wall It was an easy task ; there were 
places for both feet and hands, and the branches of an oak- 
tree, which hung over, had been carefully cut away. Once up, 
he saw at the foot of a tree a blue mantilla and a black cloak, 
and not far off a man and woman, walking hand in hand, 
with their backs turned to the wall, and nearly hidden by 
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the trees. Unluckily, with M. de Monsoreau^s weight a stone 
fell from the wall on the crackling branches with a great noise. 

At this noise the lovers must have turned and seen him, for 
the cry of a woman was heard, and a- rustling of the brandies 
as they ran away like startled deer. At this cry, Monsorcaii 
felt cold drops on his forehead, for he recognised Diana’s voice. 
Full of fury, he jumped over the wall, and with his drawn sword 
in his hand, tried to follow the fugitives, but they had disap- 
peared, and there was not a trace or a sound to guide him. 
Fie stopped, and considered that he was too much under the 
influence of passion to act with prudence against so powerful 
a rival. Then a sublime idea occurred to him ; it was to climb 
back again over the wall, and carry off with his own the horse 
he had seen there. Fie retraced his steps to the wall and 
climlvjd up again ; but on the other side no horse was to be 
seen ; his idea was so good, that before it came to him it had 
come to his adversary. He uttered a howl of rage, clenching 
his fists, but started off at once on foot. In two hours and a 
half, he arrived at tlie gates of the city, dying with hunger and 
fatigue, but determined to interrogate every sentinel, and find 
out by what gate a man had entered with two horses. The 
first sentinel he applied to said that, about two hours before, a 
horse without a rider had passed through the gate, and had 
taken the road to the [lalacc; he feared some accident must have 
happened to his rider. Monsoreau ground his teeth with passion, 
and went on to the castle. There he found great life and gaiety, 
windows lighted up, and animation everywhere. He went first 
to the stable, and found his horse in the stall he had taken him 
from ; then, without changing his dress, he went to the dining- 
room. The prince and all his gentlemen were sitting round a 
table magnificently served and lighted. I'he duke, w^ho had 
been told of his arrival, received him without surprise, and told 
him to sit down and sup with him. 

“Monseigneur,” reiflied he, “ I am hungry, tired, and thirsty; 
but I will neither cat, drink, nor rit down till I have delivered 
my important message,’^ 

“ You come from Paris ?*' 

“ Yes, in great haste,” 

Well, speak.” 

Monsoreau advanced, with a smile on his lips and hatred in 
his hearty and said, “ Monseigneur, your mother is advancing 
hastily to visit you.’' 
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Indeed, the animal set off without being urged, and went 
deliberately out of the city, took a short cut to the gate, and 
then began to accelerate his pace : Monsoreau let him go. 
He went along the boulevard, then turned into a shady lane, 
which cut across the country, passing gradually from a trot to a 
gallop. 

‘‘ Oh !” thought Monsoreau, as they entered the woods, ** one 
would say we were going to M^ridor. Can his highness be 
there ?” and his face grew black at the thought 

‘‘ Oh !” murmured he, “ I who was going to see the prince, 
and putting off till to morrow to see my wife ; shall I sec them 
both at the same time ?” 

The horse went on, turning always to the right. 

We cannot be far from the park,” said he. 

At that moment his horse neighed, and another answered him. 
In a minute Monsoreau saw a wall, and a horse tied to a neigh* 
bouring tree. 

“There is some one,"' thought he, turning pale. 


CHAPTER IX 

WHAT M. DE MONSOREAU CAME TO ANNOUNCE. 

As M. de Monsoreau approached, he remarked the dilapidation 
of the wall j it was almost in steps, and the brambles had been 
torn away, and were lying about. He looked at the horse 
standing there. The animal had a saddle-cloth embroidered in 
silver, and in one corner an ¥. and an A. "J hcrc was no doubt, 
then, that it came from the prince's stables ; the letters stood 
for Francois d’Anjou. The counPs suspicions at this sight be* 
came real alarm ; the duke had come here, and had come 
often, for, besides the horse waiting there, there was a second 
that knew the way. He tied up his horse near to the other, 
and began to scale the wall It was an easy task ; there were 
places for both feet and hands, and the branches of an oak- 
tree, which hung over, had been carefully cut away. Once up, 
he saw at the foot of a tree a blue mantilla and a black cloak, 
and not far off a man and woman, walking hand in hand, 
with their backs turned to the wall, and nearly hidden by 
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privilege of knowing better than Livarot himself what had 
passed, we will substitute our recital for that of the young man. 

Towards the middle of the night Henri III. was awoke by 
an unaccustomed noise in the palace. It was oaths, blows on 
the wall, rapid steps in the galleries, and, amidst all, these words 
continually sounding, ** What will the king say ?’* 

Henri sat up and called Chicot, who was asleep on the 
couch. 

Chicot opened one eye. • 

“ Ah, you were wrong to call me, Henri,” said he ; “I was 
dreaming that you had a son.” 

“ But listen.' 

** To what ? You say enough follies to me by day, without 
breaking in on my nights.” 

But do you not hear ?” 

“ Oh, oh ! I do hear cries.” 

“ Do you hear, ‘ What will the king say ?* ” 

** It is one of two things — either your dog Narcissus is ill, or 
the Huguenots are taking their revenge for St Bartholomew,” 

“ Help me to dress.” 

If you will first help me to get up.” 

What a misfortune 1” sounded from the antechamber. 

“ Shall we arin ourselves said the king. 

** We had better go first and see what is the matter.” And 
almost immediately they went out by the secret door into the 
gallery. “ I begin to guess,” said Chicot ; “ your unlucky pri- 
soner has hanged himself.” 

‘*Oh, no ; it cannot be that” 

“ So much the worse.” 

‘‘ Come on and they entered the duke’s chamber. 

The window was open, and the ladder still hung from it 
Henri grew as pale as death. 

“ Oh, my son^ you are not so blas6 as I thought !” said Chicot 
“ Esca|)ed !” cried Henri, in such a thundering voice that all 
the gentlemen who were crowded round the window turned in 
terror. Schomberg tore his hair, Quelus and Maugiron struck 
themselves like madmen ; as for D’Epernon, he had vanished 
This sight calmed the king, 

^ Gently, my son,” said he, laying hold of Maugiroa 
“No I mordieu r cried he, “I will kill myself T and he 
knocked his head against the wall 
“ Hola 1 help die to hold hint” 
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“ It would be an easier death to pass your sword through 
your body V said Chicot. 

Quclus, my child/' said the king, ‘‘ you will be as blue as 
Schomberg when he came out of the indigo." 

Quelus stopped, but Schomberg still continued to tear at his 
hair. 

“ Schonberg, Schomberg, a little reason, I beg." 

“ It ic -nough to drive one mad !" 

“ Indeed) it is a dreadful misfortune ; there will be a civil 
vrar in my kingdom. Who did it — who furnished the ladder ? 
Mordiei I I will hang all the city ! Who was it ? 'len thousand 
crowns to whoever will tell me his name, and one hundred 
thousand to whoever w'ill bring him to me, dead or alive 1" 

‘‘It must have been some Angevin, ’\said Maugiron. 

“ Oh yes ! we wall kill all the Angevins !" cried Quelus. 

However, the king suddenly disappeared ; he had thought of 
his mother, and, without saying a word, went to her. When he 
entered, she was half lying in a great arm chair. She heard the 
news without answering. 

“ You say nothing, mother. I)oc.s not tliis flight seem to you 
criminal, and worthy of punishment ?" 

“My dear son, liberty is woilli as muLh as a crown; and re- 
member, I advised you to fly in order to gain a crown." 

“ My mother, he braves me — he outrages me 1" 

“No ; he only saves himself." 

“ Ah ! this is how you take my part." 

“ What do you mean, r/-y son ?" 

“ I mean that with age the feelings grow calm — that yon do 
not love me as much as you used to do." 

“You are wrong, my son," said Catherine coldly; “ you arc 
my beloved son, but he of whom you coin[»lain is also my son." 

“Well, then, madame, I will go to find other counsellors 
capable of feeling for me and of aiding me." 

“ Go, my son ; and may God guide your < ounsellors, for they 
will have need of it to aid you in this strait" 

“ Adieu, then, madame 1" 

“ Adieu, Henri ! I do not pretend to counsel you — you do 
not need me, I know — but beg your counsellors to reflect welj 
before they advise, and still more before they execute." 

“Yes, madame, for the position is difficult" 

“ Very grave," replied she, raising her eyes to heaven. 

“Have you any idea who it was that carried him 
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Catherine did not reply. 

** I think it was the Angevins,*^ continued the king. 

Catherine smiled scornfully. 

“1'he Angevins !’’ 

** You do not think so?’^ 

“ Do you, really ?” 

Tell me what you think, madame.** 

“ Why should I ?’^ 
enlighten me.’^ 

“ Enlighten you ! I am but a doting old Woman, whose only 
influence lies in her prayers and rejientance.’' 

“ No, mother ; speak, you are the cleverest of us all.” 

“ Useless ; I have only ideas of the last century ; at my age 
it is impossible I should give good counsel.” 

** Well, then, mother, refuse me your counsel, deprive me of 
your aid. In an hour I will hang all the Angevins in Paris.” 

Hang all the Angevins !” cried Catherine, in amazement. 

“ Yes, hang, slay, massacre, burn ; already, perhaps, my 
friends are out to begin the work.” 

‘^Thcy will ruin themselves, and you with them.” 

“ How so ?” 

** Blind ! Will kings eternally have eyes, and not see ?” 

Kings must avenge their injuries, it is but justice, and in 
this case all my subjects will rise to defend me.” 

‘‘You arc mad.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“You will make oceans of blood flow. The standard of 
revolt will soon be raised ; and you will arm against you a host 
who never would rise for Francois.” 

“ But if I do not revenge myself they will think I am afraid.” 

“ Did any one ever think I was afraid ? Besides, it was not ’ 
the Angevins.” 

- “ Who was it then ? it must have been my brother s friends.” 

“ Your brother has no friends.** 

“But who was it then ?” 

“ Your enemy,” 

What enemy ?** 

“ O ! my son, you know you have never had but one ; yoUrs, 
mine, your brother Charles’s ; always the same.” 

“ Henri of Navarre, you mean ?” 

“Yes, Henri of Navarre,” 

“ He is not at Paris.*' 
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Do you know who is at Paris, and who is not ? No, you 
are all deaf and blind.’* 

Can it have been he ?” 

My son, at every disappointment you meet with, at every 
misfortune that happens to you of which the author is unknown, 
do not seek or conjecture; it is useless. (>y out, it is Hcnn 
of Navarre, and you will be sure to be ri^ht. Stiike on the 
side where he is, and you will be sure to strike right. Oh ! 
that man? that man ; he is the sword suspended over the head 
of the Valois.” 

“Then you think I should countermand my orders about the 
Angevins ?” 

“At once, without losing an instant. Hasten ; i)crliaps you 
are already too late.” 

Henry flew out of the Louvre lo find his fiiends, but found 
only Chicot drawing figures in the sand with a stone. 


CHAPTER JATI. 

HOW, AS CFtlCOT AND THF. QUEKN MOTHKR WKRK ACKRKD, THK 
KING ni:OAN TO AGRTK WITH lin-M. 

“ Is this how you defend your king ?” cried Henri. 

Yes, it is my manner, and 1 think it is a good one.*’ 

“ Good, indeed !” 

“I maintain it, and I will prove it” 

“ I am curious to hear this proof.’* 

“ It is easy; but first, w^e have committed a great folly.*’ 
“How so?” cried Henri, struck by the agreement between 
Chicot and his mother. 

“ Yes,^’ replied Chicot, “ your friends are cry ing through the 
city, * Death to the Angevins I* and now' that 1 reflect, it was 
never proved that they had anything to do with the affair. And 
your friends, crying thus through the city, will raise that nice 
little dvil war of which MM. de Guise have so much need, and 
w^hich they did not succeed in raising for themselves. Besides 
which, your friends may get killed, which would not displease 
me, I confess, but Which would afflict you, or else they will 
chase all the Angevins from the city, which will please M* 
d*Aiijou enormously.** 
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Do you think things are so bad T 

* Yes, if not worse.” 

“ But all this does not explain what you do here, sitting on a 
stone.” 

** I am tracing a plan of all the provinces that your brother 
will raise against you, and the number of men each will furnish 
to the revolt” 

‘‘ Chicot, Chicot, you are a bird of bad augury.” 

** The owl sings at night, my son, it is his hour. Now it is 
dark, Henri, so dark that one might take the day for the night, 
and I sing what you ought to hear. Look !” 

“At what r 

“My geographical plan. Here is Anjou, something like 
a tartlet, you see ; there your brother will take refuge. Anjou, 
well managed, as Monsoreau and Bussy will manage it, will 
alone furnish to your brother ten thousand combatants.” 

“ Do you think so 

“ That is the minimum ; let us pass to Guyenne ; here it is, 
this figure like a calf walking on one leg. Of course, you will 
not be astonished to find discontent in Guyenne ; it is an old 
focus for revolt, and will be enchanted to rise. They can furnish 
8,000 soldiers ; that is not much, but they are well trained. Then 
we have Bdarn and Navarre ; you see these two compartments, 
which look like an ape on the back of an elephant — they may fur- 
nish about 16,000. Let us count now — 10,000 for Anjou, 8,000 
for Guyenne, 16,000 for B<§arn and Navarre; making a total of 
34,000.” 

“You think, then, that the King of Navarre will join my 
brother?” 

“ I should think so.” 

‘‘ Do you believe that he had anything to do with my 
brother’s escape ?” 

Chicot looked at him, “That is not your own idea, 
Henri.” 

“ Why not ?^’ 

“ It is too clever, my son.” 

“ Never mind whose idea it was ; answer my question.” 

“ Well 1 1 heard a ‘Ventre St. Gris ’ in the Rue de la Ferron- 
nerie.” 

“ You heard a ‘Ventre St Gris 1 * But it might not have been 
he,” 

“ I saw him,” 
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“ You saw Henrf of Navarre in Pans?** 

“You saw my mortal enemy here, and did not tell me?** 

“ I am not a spy. I'hen there are the Guises ; 20,000 or 
25,000 men under the orders of the Due de Guise will make up 
altogether a nice little array.” 

“But Henri of Navarre and the Due de Guise are 
enemies,** 

“ Which^will not prevent them from uniting against you ; they 
will be free to fight with each other w'hen they have conquered 
you.** 

“ You are right, Chicot, and my mother is right. I will call 
the Swiss.** 

“Oh, yes 1 Quelus has got them.** 

“ My guards, thea** 

“ Schomberg has them.** 

“ My household at least.** 

“ They have gone with Maugiron.** 

“ Without my orders ?** 

“And when do you ever give orders, except, perhaps, to 
flagellate either your own skin, or that of others ? — But about 
government — Bah ! allow me to observe that you have been a 
long lime finding out that you rank seventh or eighth in this 
kingdom.** 

“ Here they are !** cried the king, as three cavaliers aj)- 
proached, followed by a crowd of men on foot and on horse- 
back. 

“ Schomberg ! Quelus I come here,** cried the king. 

They approached. 

“ I have been seeking you, and wailing for you impatiently. 
What have you done ? Do not go away again without my per- 
mission.** 

“There is no more need,** said Maugiron, who now ap- 
proached, “ since all is finished.** 

“ All is finished ?** 

“ Heaven be praised,** said D’Epernon, appearing all at once, 
no one knew from whence. 

“ Then you have killed them ?** cried the king ; “ well, at least 
the dead do not returrL** 

“ Oh ! we had not that trouble ; the cowards ran away, we had 
scarcely time to cross our swords with them.** 

Henri grew pale. ^ With whom ?** said he. 
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‘‘ With Antragues 

*‘On the contrary, he killed a lackey of Quelus’s.” 

** Oh !'^ murmured the king, “ here is a civil war ligfted 
up.” 

Quelus started. It is true,” said he. 

‘‘Ah !” said Chicot, “You begin to perceive it, do you ?” 

“But, M. Chicot, you cried with us, ‘Death to the Ange^ 
vins !’ ” 

“ Oh ! that is a different thing ; 1 am a fool, dRd you are 
clever men.” 

“ CJome, peace, gentlemen ; we shall have enough of war 
soon.” 

“ What are your majesty’s orders ?” 

“That you employ the same ardour in calming the people as 
you have done in exciting them, and that you bring back all the 
Swiss, my guards, and my household, and have the doors of the 
Louvre closed, so that perhai>s to morrow the bourgeois may 
take the whole thing for a sortie of drunken people.” 

The young men went off, and Henri returned to his mother. 

“ Well,” said she, “ what has passed 

“All you foresaw, mother.” 

**They have escaped ?” 

“ Alas ! yes.’' 

“What else?” 

“ Is not that enough ?” 

“ The city r”' 

“Is in tumult ; but that is not what disquiets me.” 

“ No, it is the provinces.” 

“ Which will revolt.” 

“ What shall you do ?” 

“ I see but one thing.” 

“ ^Vhat is that ?” 

“To withdraw the army from La Chants, and march on 
Anjou.” 

“ And M. de Guise ?” 

“Oh, I will arrest him if necessary.” 

“ And you think violent measures will succeed 

“What can I do, then?” 

“ Your plan will not do.” 

“ Well, what is your idea ?” 

“Send an ambassador.” 

“To whom r 
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To your brother.” 

^ An ambassador to that traitor I You humiliate me, mother/ 
This is not a moment to be proud.” 

An ambassador who will ask for peace ?” 

** Who will buy it if necessary.” 

“ With what ? mon Dieu i” 

If it were only to secure quietly, afterwards, those who have 
gone to make war on you.” 

“ I would give much for that.” 

“ Well, then, the end is worth the means.” 

“ I believe you are right, mother ; but whom shall I send ?” 

“ Seek among your friends.” 

‘‘ My mother, I do not know a single man to whom I could 
confide such a mission.” 

Confide it to a woman, then.” 

“ My mother, would you consent ?” 

** My son, I am very old, and very weak, and death will [>cr- 
ha|)S await me on my return ; but I will make this journey so 
rapidly that your brother and his friends will not have had time 
to learn their own power.” 

“Oh, my good mother!” cried Henri, kibbing her hands, 

“ you are my support, my benefactress !” 

That means that I am still Queen of France," murmured she. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

IN WHICH IT IS PROVED THAT GRATITUDE WAS ONE OP 
.Sr. I.uc's VIKTUhS. 

The next morning, M. de Monsoreau rose early, and descended 
into the courtyard of the palace. He entered the stable, where 
Roland was in his place. 

“Are the horses of monseigneur taught to return to their 
stable alone ?” asked he of the man who stood there. 

“ No, M. le Comte.” 

“ But Roland did so yesterday.” 

“Oh, be is remarkably intelligent” 

Has he ever done it before ?” 

No, monsieur ; he is generally ridden by the Due d’ Anjou, 
who is good rider, and never gets thrown.” 
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“ I was not thrown,” replied the count, “ for I also am a good 
rider ; no, I tied him to a tree while I entered a house, and at 
my return he had disappeared. I thought he had been stolen, 
or that some passer-by had played a bad joke by carrying him 
away ; that was why I asked how he returned to the stable.” 

“ He returned alone, as monsieur said just now.” 

“It is strange. Monseigneur often rides this horse, you 
say?” 

“ Nearly every day.” 

“ His highness returned late last night ?” 

“ About an hour before you.” 

“ And what horse did he ride ? was it a bay with a white star 
on his forehead ?” 

“ No, monsieur, he rode Isolin, which you see here.” 

“And in the prince's escort is there any one who rides such 
a horse as I describe ?” 

“ I know of no one.” 

“ Well,” said Monsoreau, impatiently, “ saddle me Roland.” 

“ Roland ?” 

“ Yes, arc there any orders against it T 
“ No ; on the contrary, I was told to let you have any horse 
you pleased.” 

When Roland was saddled, Monsoreau said to the man, 

“ What are your wages ?” 

“ Twenty crowns, monsieur.” 

“ Will you earn ten times that sum at once ?” 

“ I ask no better. But how T 

“Find out who rode yesterday the horse I described” 

“ Ah, monsieur, what you ask is very difficult, there are so 
many gentlemen come here.” 

“ Yes, but two hundred crowns are worth some trouble.” 
“Certainly, M. le Comte, and I will do my best to discover.” 
“That is right, and here are ten crowns to encourage you.” 
“Thanks, M. le Comte.” 

“ Well, tell the prince I have gone to reconnoitre the wood 
for the chase.” 

As he spoke he heard steps behind him, and turned. “ Ah, 
M. de Bussy 1” he cried. 

“ Why, M. le Comte, who would have thought of seeing you 
here !” 

“ And you, who they said was so ill.” 

“ So I am ; my doctor orders absolute rest, and for ^ week 
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I have not left the city. Ah ! ydu are going to ride Roland ; 
I sold him to the duke, who is very fond of him.” 

Yes, he is an excellent animal ; I rode him yesterday." ^ 

“ Which makes you wish for him again to-day 
“ Yes.” 

You were speaking of a chase.” 

Yes, the prince wishes for one,” 

“ Whereabouts is it to be ?” 

“ Near M(5ridor. Will you come with me ?” 

No, thank you, I do not feci well.” 

Oh !” cried a voice from behind, “ there is M. de Bussy 
out without permission.” 

“Ah I there is my doctor scolding. Adieu, comte,” 

Bussy went away, and Monsoreau jumped into the saddle. 
What is the matter ?” said R^my ; “ you look so pale, I 
believe you are really ill.” 

“ Do you know where he is going ?” 

“ No.” 

** To M(5ridor.” 

“ Well, did you hope he would not ?” 

“ Mon Dieu ! what will hap|:)en, after what he saw yesterday Y' 
“ Madame de Monsoreau will deny everything.” 

“But he saw her.” 

“ She will say he did not” 

“ She will never have the courage.” 

“ Oh, M. de Bussy, is it possible you do not know women 
better than that !” 

“ R^my, I feel very ill.” 

“ So I see. Go home, and I will prescribe for you.” 

“ What ?” 

“ A slice of fowl and ham, and some lob.stcr.” 

“ Oh, I am not hungry.” 

“The more reason I should order you to eat” 

“ Rdmy, I fear that that wretch will make a great scene at 
M<!ridor. I ought to have gone with him when he asked me” 
“What for r 
^ “To sustain Diana” 

“ Oh, she will sustain herself Besides, you ought not to be 
out ; we agreed you were too ill.” 

“ I could not help it, Remy, I was so unquiet” 

R^my carried him and made him sit down to a good 
bceak|ast 
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M. de Monsorcau wished to see if it were chance or habit 
that had led Roland to the park wall ; therefore he left the 
bridle on his neck, Roland took precisely the same road as on 
the i)revious day, and before very long M, de Monsoreau found 
himself in the same spot as before. Only now the place was 
solitary, and no horse was there. The count climbed the wall 
again, but no one was to be seen ; therefore, judging that it was 
useless to watch for people on their guard, he went on to the 
park gates. The baron, seeing his son in-law coming over the 
drawbridge, advanced ceremoniously to meet him. Diana, 
seated under a magnificent sycamore, was reading poetry, while 
Gertrude was embroidering at her side. The count, seeing 
them, got off his horse, and approached them. 

“ Madame,” said he, “ will you grant me the favour of an 
interview ?” 

“ Willingly, monsieur.” 

“ What calm, or rather what perfidy !” thought the count 

“ Do you do us the honour of remaining at the chateau ?” 
asked the baron, 

“Yes, monsieur, until to-morrow, at least” 

'the baron went away to give orders, and Diana reseated 
herself, while Monsorcau took Gertrude’s chair, and, with a 
look sufficient to intimidate most people, said : 

Madame, who was in the park with you yesterday ?” 

“ At what time ?” said Diana, in a firm voice. 

At six.” 

‘‘ Where ?” 

Near the copse,” 

‘‘ It must have been some one else, u was not I.” 

“ It was you, madanie.” 

“ What do you know about it ?” 

“ Tell me the man's name !” cried Monsoreau, furiously. 

‘ What man ?” 

“ The man who was walking with you.” 

“ I cannot tell, if it was some other woman.” 

It was you, I tell you.” 

You are wrong, monsieur.” 

How dare you deny it ? I saw you.” 

“ You, monsieur ?” 

‘‘Yes, madame, myself. And there is no other lady here.^' 

“ You are wrong again ; there is Jeai>ne de Brissac.” 

“ Madame de St Luc ?** 
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“Yes, my friend.” 

“ And M. de St Luc 

“Never leaves her; theirs was a love-match ; you must have 
seen them.'^ 

“ It was not them ; it was you, with some man whom I do 
not know, but whom I will know, I swear. I heard your cry/* 

“When you are more reasonable, monsieur, I shall be ready 
to hear you; at present I will retire.** 

^ “No, madame, you shall stay.” 

“ Monsieur, here are M. and Madame de St. Luc, I trust you 
will contain yourself.” 

Indeed, M. and Madame de St. Luc approached. She bowed 
to Monsoreau, and St. Luc gave him his hand ; then, leaving his 
wife to Mon.soreau, took Diana, and after a walk they returned, 
warned by the bell for dinner, which wa.s early at Meridor, as 
the baron preserved the old customs. 'I'hc conversation was 
general, and turned naturally on the Due d'Anjou, and the 
movement his arrival had caused. Diana sat far from her hus- 
band, between St Luc and the baron. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

THK PROJECT OF M. f)E ST. 1 U('. 

WHEif the repast was over, Monsoreau took St. Luc's arm and 
w^ent out “ Do you know,** said he, “ that I am very happy to 
have found you here, for the solitude of Meridor frightened 
me.” 

“ What, with your wife ? As for me, with such a companion 
I should find a desert delightful” 

“ I do not say no, but still ” 

» Still, what?” 

** I am very glad to have met you here.” 

“ Really, monsieur, you are very polite, for I cannot believe 
that you could possibly fear ennui with such a companion, and 
such a country.” 

“ Bah ! I pass half my life in the woods.” 

“The more reason for being fond of them, it seems to me. 
I know I shall be very sorry to leave them ; unluckily, I fear I 
shall be forced to do so before long.” 

^9 
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‘‘Why SO 

“ Oh ! monsieur, when is man the arbiter of his own destiny? 
He is like the leaf of the tree, which the wind blows about. 
You are very fortunate.” ’ 

“ Fortunate ; how 

“ To live amongst these splendid trees,” 

“ Oh ! I do not think I shall stay here long ; I am not so 
fond of nature, and I fear these woods ; I think they are not 
safe.” 

“ Why ? on account of their loneliness, do you mean ?” 

“No, not that, for I suppose you see friends here.” 

“ Not a soul.” 

“ Ah ! really How long is it since you had any visitor ?*' 

** Not since I have been here,” 

“Not one gentleman from the court at Angers 
“ Not one.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ It is true.” 

“ Then I am wrong.” 

“ Perfectly ; but why is not the park safe, are there bears 
here ?” 

“ Oh. no.” 

“Wolves r 
“No.” 

“ Robbers ?” 

“ Perhaps. Tell me, monsieur, Madame de St Luc seemed 
to me very pretty ; is she not ?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“ Does she often walk in the park?” 

“ Often ; she adores the woods, like myself.” 

“ And do you accompany her ?” 

“ Always.” 

“ Nearly always ?” 

“ Wiiat the devil are you driving at ?” 

“ Oh ; mon Dieu, nothing ; or, at least, a trifle.” 

“ I listen.” 

“ They told me ” 

“WellF^ 

“ You wall not be angry?** 

“ I never am so.” 

“ Besides, between husbands, these confidences are right; they 
told me a man had been seen wandering in the park,” 
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“A man*” 

“Yes." 

“ Who came for my wife ?” 

“Oh ! I do not say that. 

“ You would be wrong not to tell me, my dear Monsoreau. 
Who saw him ? pray tell me, ” 

“ Oh I to tell you the truth, I do not think it was for Ma> 
dame de St. Luc that he came.” 

For wliom, then ?” 

Ah ! I fear it is for Diana.” 

“Ob I I should like that better.” 

“What I ” 

“ Certainly ; you know we husbands are an egotistical set 

Everyone for himself, and (lod for us all.” 

“The devil rather.” 

“ Then you think a man entered here ?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ And I do more than think,” said St Luc, “ for I saw him.” 
“ You saw a man in the park ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ When?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“ Alone 7* 

“ With Madame de Monsoreau.” 

“Where?” 

“Just here to the left” And as they had walked down to 
the old copse, St I*uc pointed out the si)Ot where Hussy always 
came over, 

“ Ah !” continued he, “ here is a w.all in a bad state; I must 
warn the baron.” 

“ Whom do you suspect 
“Of what?” 

“ Of climbing over here to talk to my wife.” 

St Luc seemed to reflect, 

“ Diabie !” said he, “ it could only have been ” 

“Whom?” 

“Why, yourself.” 

“ Are you joking, M. de St Luc ?” 

“ Ma foi, no ; when I was first married I did such thin®.” 

“ Come ! you are trying to put me off ; but do not I 
have courage. Help me to seek, you will do me an immense 
fevour,” 
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St Luc shook his head. ‘‘ It must have been you,” said he. 
‘‘ Do not jest, I beg of you ; the thing is serious.” 

“ Do you think so?*' 
am sure of it” 

“ Oh ! and how does this man come ?” 

‘^Secretly.” 

Often ?” 

“ I fear so ; look at the marks in the wall.” 

Well, I suspected it, but I always fancied it was you.‘ 

“ But I tell you, no !” 

‘^Oh, I believe you, my dear sir.” 

“ Well, then ” 

** It must have been some one else.” 

Monsoreau began to look black, but St Luc preserved his 
easy nonchalance. 

“ I have an idea,” said he. 

Tell me.” 

** If it were—” 

Well !” 

‘^But, no.” 

* Bray speak.” 

‘^"J'hc Due d’Anjou.'' 

I thought so at first, but I have made inquiries, and it could 
not have been he,” 

*‘Oh I he is very cunning.” 

“ Yes, but it was not ho.” 

“Wait, then,” 

“ Well 1” 

“ I have another idea ; if it was neither you nor the duke, it 
must have been I.” 

» You r 
“Why not?” 

“ You to come on horseback to the outside of the park, when 
you live inside I” 

“ Oh, mon Dieu ! I am such a capricious being.” 

“ You, who fled away when you saw me !” 

*‘Oh ! any one would do that” 

“ Then you were doing wrong,” cried the count, no longer 
able to keep in his anger. 

I do not say so.” 

“You are mocking me," aied the count, growing very 
“ and have been doing so for a quarter of an hour.” 
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“ You are wrong, monsieur/* said St Luc, drawing out his 
watch, and looking steadily at him; “it has been twenty 
minutes.” 

“You insult me.” 

“And you insult me with your questions like a constable.** 

“ Ah ! now I see clearly.** 

“ How wonderful, at ten o*clock in the morning. But what do 
you see ?** 

“ I see tliat you act in concert with the traitor, the coward, 
whom I saw yesterday.** 

“ I should think so ; he is my friend.** 

“Then 1 will kill you in his place.** 

“ Bah 1 in your own house, and without crying, gare. Ah I 
M. de Monsoreau, how badly you have been brought up, and 
how living among beasts si>oils the manners/* 

“ Do you not see that I am furious ?** howled the count 
“ Yes, indeed, I do see it, and it does not become you at all ; 
you look frightful” 

The count drew his sword. 

“ Ah r said St Luc, you try to provoke me ; you see I am 
perfectly calm.** 

“ Yes, I do provoke yoa ** 

“ Take the trouble to got over the wall ; on the other side wc 
shall be on neutral ground.** 

“ What do I care !’* 

“ I do; I do not want to kill you in your own house.” 

“ Very well !’* said Monsoreau, climbing over. 

“ Take care ; pray do not hurt yourself, my dear count; those 
stones are loose/* said St. Luc. Then he also got over. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

MOW M. DE ST. LUC SHOWED M. DE MONSOREAU THE THRUST 
THAT THE KINO HAD TAUGHT HIM. 

“ Are you ready ?*’ cried Monsoreau. 

“ No ; I have the sun in my eyes.” 

“ Move then ; I warn you I shall kill you/* 

“ Shall you really ? Well, man proposes, and God disposes, 
took at that bed of poppies and dandelions.** 

“ Well r 
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‘‘Well, I mean to lay you there.” And he laughed as he drew 
his^sword Monsoreau began the combat furiously, but St. Luc 
parried his thrusts skilfully. 

“Pardieu I M. de Monsoreau,” said he, “ you use your sword 
very well ; you might kill any one but Bussy or me.” 

Monsoreau grew pale. 

“ As for me,” continued St. Luc, “ the king, who loves me, 
took the trouble to give me a great many lessons, and showed 
fne, among other things, a thrust, which you shall sed! presently. 

I tell you, that you may have the pleasure of knowing you are 
killed by the king’s method ; it is very flattering.” And then 
suddenly he rushed furiously on Monsoreau, who, half wild with 
rage as he was, parried five thrusts, but received the sixth full in 
his chest 

“ Ah !” said St Luc, “ you will fall just where I told you,” 
as Monsoreau sank down on the poppies. Then, wiping his 
sword, he stood quietly by, watching the changes which came 
over the face of the dying man. 

“ Ah, you have killed me 1” cried Monsoreau. 

“ I intended to do so, but now I see you dying, devil take 
me if I am not sorry for what I have done. You are horribly 
jealous, it is true, but you were brave. Have you any last wish ? 
If so, tell it to me ; and, on the faith of a gentleman, it shall be 
executed. Arc you thirsty ? Shall I get you water ?” 

Monsoreau did not reply. He turned over with his face to 
the earth, biting the ground, and struggling in his blood. Then 
he tried to raise his head, but fell back with a groan. 

“ Come, he is dead ; let me think no more about him, Ah ! 
but that is not so easy, when you have killed a man.” And 
jumping back over the wall, he went to the chateau. The first 
person he saw was Diana talking to his wife. 

How well she will look in black,” thought he. Then, ap- 
proaching them, “ Pardon me,” said he, “ but may I say a few 
words to Jeanne ?” 

“ Do so ; I will go to my father.” 

“ What is it ?** said Jeanne, when Diana was gone ; “ you look 
rather gloomy.” 

“Why, yes.” 

“ What has happened P' 

“ Oh, mon Dieu I an accident” 

“To you?” 

“ Not precisely to me, but a person who was near nae.** 
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“ Who was 4 

The i>erson I was walking with.*' ^ 

“ M. de Monsoreau T 
“ Alas ! yes ; poor dear man.** 

“ What has happened to him ?*' 

“I believe he is dead.** 

Dead !” cried Jeanne, starting back in liorror. 

‘‘ Just so.** 

“ He w^o was here just now talking ** 

“ Yes, that is just the cause of his death ; he talked too 
much.** 

“ St. Luc, you are hiding something from me !’* cried Jeanne, 
seizing his hands, 

“ I \ Nothing ; not even the place where he lies.** 

“ Where is it ?’* 

“ Down there behind the wall ; just where Bussy used to 
tie his horse.** 

“ It was you who killed him.’* 

“ Parbleu ! that is not very difficult to discover.** 

“ Unlucky that you arc !** 

“ Ah, dear friend ! he provoked me, insulted me, drew the 
sword first.** 

“ It is dreadful ! the poor man !** 

** Good ; I was sure of it ; before a week is over he will be 
called St Monsoreau.** 

“But you cannot stay here in the house of the man you 
have killed’* 

“ So 1 thought at once, and that is w^hy I came to ask you to 
get ready.** 

“ He has not wounded you ?” 

“ No, I am perfectly unhurt** 

“ Then, we will go.** 

“ As quickly as possible, for you know the accident may be 
discovered at any moment" 

“ Then Diana is a widow.** 

That is just what I thought o£** 

After you killed him T 
“ No, before.** 

“ Well, I will go and tell her." 

Spare her feelings.** 

“ Do not laugh. Meanwhile you get the horses saddled 
But where shall we go ?” 
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« To Paris.^ 

** But the king ?” 

Oh ! he will have forgotten everything by this time ; be^ 
sides, If there is to be war, as seems probable, he will be glad of 
me. But I must have pen and ink.*' 

For what ?’* 

“ To write to Bussy ; I cannot leave Anjou without telling 
him why,” 

‘‘No, of course not; you will find all that you require in my 
room.” St. Luc went in, and wrote, — 

“ Dear Friend, 

“ You will learn, by report, ere long, the accident which 
has happened to M. de Monsorcau ; we had together, by the old 
coi^se, a discussion on broken-down walls and horses that go 
home alone. In the heat of the argument, he fell on a bed of 
poppies and dandelions so hard that he died there. 

“Your friend for life, 

“ St. Luc. 

“ P.S. As you may think this rather improbable, I must add 
that we had our swords in our hands. I set off at once for 
Paris to make peace with the king, Anjou not seeming to me 
very safe after what has occurred.” 

Ten minutes after a servant set off for Angers with this letter, 
while M. and Madame de St. Iaic went out by another door, 

leaving Diana much grieved at their departure, and much em- 
barrassed how to tell the baron what had occurred. She had 
turned away her eyes from St. Luc as he passed, 

“ 'J'hat is the reward fur serving your friends,” said he to his 
wife ; “ decidedly all jHJople are ungrateful excepting me.” 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

IN WHICH WE SEE THE QUEEN-MOTHER ENTER THE TOWN OF 
ANGERS, BUT NOT TRIUMPHANTLY. 

At the same time that Mf de Monsoreau fell under the sword 
of Sh Luc, a flourish of trumpets sounded at the closed gates 
of Angers. It was Catherine de Medicis, who arrived there 



THE QUdEN-MOTHER EATERS /tNGERS, aS; 

with rather a large suite. They sent to tell Bossy, who rose 
from his bed, and went to the ]>!inrL‘, who immediately got 
into his. Certainly the airs played by the trumpets were fine, 
but they had not the virtue of those which made the walls of 
Jericho fall, for the gates did not open. Catherine leaned out 
of her litter to show herself to the guards, hoj)ing the sight 
of her would do more than (he sound of the irum|)ets. 'Fhey 
saw her, and saluted her courteously, but did not open the 
gates Then she sent a gentleman to demand admittance, but 
they replied that Angers being in a state of war, tlic gates 
could not be opened w'ithout some necessary formalities. 
Catherine was furious. At last liussy ai)pcared, with five other 
gentlemen. 

** Who is there ?” cried he. 

“ It is her majesty the (piecn mother, who has come to visit 
Angers ” 

“Very w'cll, go to the left, and about eighty slei)Sofr you will 
find the postern.’^ 

“A ix)siern for her majesty !” cried the gentleman. 

But Bussy was no longer there to hear, he and his friends hau 
ridden off towards the indicated spot. 

“ Did your majesty hear asked tlie gentleman. 

“ Oh ! yes, monsieur, I heard ; let us go there, if that be the 
only way to get in.” 

The cortcfge turned to the left, and the f)Ostcrn ojKjned. 

“ Your majesty is welcome to Angers,” saitl imssy. 

Thank you, M. de Bussy,” said theciueen, desc ending from 
her litter, and advancing towards the little door, Bussy stopped 
her. “ Take care, madamc,” said he, door is low, and 
you will hurt yourself.” 

“ Must I then stoop ?” replied she ; “ it is the first lime I 
ever entered a city so.” 

Once through the gate she re-entered her litter to go to the 
palace, Bussy and his friends escorting her. 

“^Vhere is my son?"* cried she; “why do I not see M. 
d'Anjou 

“ Monseigneur is ill, madame, or else your majesty cannot 
doubt that he would have come himself to do the honours ot 
Afs city.” 

Catherine was sublime in hypocrisy. 

** III— my poor child, ill I” cried she ; ^*ah ! let us basteni tp 
him ; is he well taken care of?” 
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Yes, madame, we do our best*' 

“ Does he suffer T 

Horribly, he is subject to these sudden indispositions.*' 

It was sudden, then ?'* 

“Mon Dieu ! yes, madame.** 

When they arrived at the palace, Bussy ran up first to the 
duke. 

“Here she is !” cried he. 

“ Is she furious ?** 

“ Exasperated.*' 

“ Does she complain ?*' 

“No, she docs worse, she smiles.” 

“What do the people say?” 

“ They looked at her in mute terror ; now, monseigneur, be 
careful.” 

“ We stick to war ?’* 

“ Pardieu, ask one hundred to get ten, and with her you wiK 
only get five.” 

“ Bah ! you think me very weak. Are you all here ? Where 
is Monsoreau ?” 

“ I believe he is at M(5ridor.** 

“ Her majesty the queen mother !’* cried the usher at the 
door. 

Catherine entered, looking pale. The duke made a move- 
ment to rise, but she threw herself into his arms and half stifled 
him with kisses. She did more — she wept. 

“ We must take care,” said Antragues to Ribeirac, “ each 
tear will be paid for by blood.” * 

Catherine now sat down on the foot of the bed At a sign 
from Bussy every one went away but himself. 

“Will you not go and look after my poor attendants, M. de 
Bussy ? you who are at home here,” said the queen. 

^It was impossible not to go, so he replied, “ I am happy to 
please your majesty,” and he also retired. 

Catherine wished to discover whether her son were really ill 
or feigning. But he, worthy son of such a mother, played his 
part to perfection. She had wept, he had a fever. Catherine, 
deceived thought him really ill, and hoped to have more influ- 
ence over a mind weakened by suffering. She overwhelmed 
him with tenderness, embraced him, and wept so much that at 
last he asked her the reason. 

“You have run so great a risk,” replied she. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

LITTLE CAUSES AND GREAT EFFECTS. 

Catherine had, as we have seen, had the worst of the argu^ 
inent. She was surprised, and began to wonder if her son 
were really as decided as he appeared to be, when •a slight 
event changed the aspect of affairs. Bussy had been, as we‘ 
said, encouraging the prince secretly at every word that he 
thought dangerous to his cause. Now his cause was war at 
any price, for he wished to stay in Anjou, watch M. de Mon- 
soreau, and visit his wife. The duke feared Bussy, and was 
guided by him. Suddenly, however, Bussy felt himself pulled 
by his cloak ; he turned and saw Rtfmy, who drew him gently 
towards him. 

What is it, Rc^my ?’' said he impatiently. “ Why disturb 
me at such a moment 

** A letter.” 

“ And for a letter you take me from this important conver- 
sation.” 

‘‘ It is from M^ridor.” 

Oh 1 thank you, my good Remy.” 

Then I was not wrong ?” 

“ Oh, no ; where is it ?” 

‘‘That is what made me think it of importance; the mes- 
senger would only give it to you yourself.” 

“ Is he here ?” 

“ Yea” 

“ Bring him in.” 

Remy opened the door, and a servant entered. 

“ Here is M.' de Bussy,” said RtJmy. 

“ Oh, I know him well,” said the man, giving the letter. 

“ Did she give it to you ?” 

“No; M. deSt. Luc.” 

As Bussy read, he grew first pale, then crimsoa 

R^my dismissed the servant, and Bussy, with a bewildered 
look, hjild out the letter to him. 

“ See,” said he, “ what St. Luc has done for me.” 

Well,” said Remy, “ this appears to me to be very good ; 
and St Luc is a gallant fellow.” 
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“ It is incredible I” cried Bussy. 

“ Certainly ; but that is nothing. Here is our position quite 
changed j I shall have a Comtesse de Bussy for a patient*’ 

“ Yes, she shall be my wife. So he is dead.” 

“ So, you see, it is written.” 

“ 01^ it seems like a dream, R^my. What ! shall I see no 
more that spectre, always coming between me and happiness ? 
It cannot be true.” 

“ It istrue ; read again, ‘ he died there.’ " 

“ But Diana cannot stay at Meridor—I do not wish it • she 
must go where she will forget him.” ' 

“ Paris will be best ; jteople soon forget at Paris.” 

“ You are right ; we will return to the little hou.se in the Rue 
des Tournelles, and she shall pass there her months of widow- 
hood in obscurity.’* 

But to go to Paris you must have ” 

“ What r 
Peace in Anjou.” 

“True; oh, mon Dieu ! what lime lost.” 

“That means that you aic going at once to McTidor.” 

“ No, not I, but you ; 1 must .stay liere ; besides, she might 
not like my presence just now.” 

“ How shall I see her ? Shall I go to the castle ?” 

“ No j go first to the old copse and see if she is there ; if she 
is not, then go to the castle.” 

“ What shall I say to her ?” 

“Say that I am half mad.” And pressing the young man’s 
hand, he returned to his place behind the tapestry. 

Catherine had been trying to regain her ground. 

“ My son,” she had said, “ it seemed to me that a mother and 
son could not fail to understand each other.” 

“Yet you see that happens sometimes.” 

“Never when she wishes it” 

“ When they wish it, you mean,” said the duke, seeking a 
sign of approbation from Bussy for his boldness. 

“ But I wish it, my son, and am willing to make any sacrifices 
to attain peace/' 

“Oh r 

“ Yes, my dear child. What do you ask ?— what do you de- 
mand ? Speak.” 

“ Oh, my mother !” said Framjois, almost embanassed at his 

own easy victory. 
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“ Listen, my son. You do not wish to drown the kingdom in 
blood — it is not possible ; you are neither a bad Frenchman nor 
a bad brother.” 

My brother insulted me, madame, and I owe him nothing, 
either as brother or king.” 

“ But I, Francois — you cannot complain of me ?” 

‘‘ Yes, madame, you abandoned me.” 

“ Ah ! you wish to kill me. Well, a mother does not care to 
live to see her children murder each other !” cried Catherine, 
who wished very much to live. 

“ Oh, do not say that, madame, you tear my heart !” cried 
Fran<jois, whose heart was not torn at all. 

Catherine burst into tears. The duke took her hands, and tried 
to reassure her, not without uneasy glances towards the tapestry. 

“ But what do you want or ask for, mother ? I will listen,” 
said he. 

I wish you to return to Paris, dear child, to return to your 
brother’s court, who will receive you with open arms.” 

** No, madame, it is not he whose arms are open to receive 
me — it is the Bastille.” 

** No ; return, and on my honour, on my love as a mother, I 
solemnly swear that you shall be received by the king as though 
you were king and he the Due d’ Anjou.” 

The duke looked to the tapestry. 

“ Accept, my son ; you will have honours, guards. 

Oh, madame, your son gave me guards — his four minions 

“ Do not reply so ; you shall choose your own guards, and 
M. de Bussy shall be their captain, if you like.” 

Again the duke glanced to the wall, and, to his surprise, saw 
Bussy smiling^and appl.auding by every possible method. 

* “ What is the meaning of this change ?” thought the duke ; 
is it that he may be captain of my guards ? Then must I 
accept said he aloud, as though talking to himself. 

** Yes, yes !” signed Bussy, with head and hands. 

Quit Anjou, and return to Paris ?” 

“ Yes !” signed Bussy, more decidedly than ever. 

Doubtless, dear child,” said Catherine, “ it is not disagree- 
able to return to Paris.” 

Well, I will reflect,” said the duke, who wished to consult 
with Bussy. 

I have won,” thought Catherine. 

They embraced once more, and separated. 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL 

HOW M. DE MONSOREAU OPENED AND SHUT HIS EYES, WHICH 
PROVED THAT HE WAS NOT DEAD. 

Remy rode along, wondering in what humour he should find 
Diana, and what he should say to her. He had just arrived at 
the park wall, when his horse, which had been trotting, stop[)ed 
50 suddenly that, had he not been a good rider, he would have 
been thrown over his head. R^*my, astonished, looked to see 
the cause, and saw' before him a pool of blood, and a little 
further on, a body, lying against the wall. “ It is Monsoreau !” 
cried he ; “ how strange ! he lies dead there, and the blood is 
down here. Ah 1 there is the track ; he must have crawled 
there, or rather that good M. de St. Luc leaned him up against 
the wall that the blood might not fly to his head. He died with 
his eyes open, too.’* 

All at once Remy started back in horror ; the two eyes, that 
he had setin open, shut again, and a paleness more livid than ever 
spread itself over the face of the defunct. R<3my became almost 
ris pale as M. de Monsoreau, but, as he was a doctor, he quickly 
recovered his presence of mind, and said to himself that if 
Monsoreau moved his eyes, it showed he was not dead. “And 
yet I have read,” thought he, “of .strange movements after 

death. This devil of a fellow frightens one even after death. 
Yes, his eyes are quite closed ; there is one method of ascer- 
taining whether he is dead or not, and that is to shove my 
sword into him, and if he does not move, he is certainly dead.” 
And Remy was preparing for this charitable action, when sud- 
denly the eyes opened again. Remy started bark, and the 
perspiration rolled off his forehead as he murmured, He is 
not dead ; we are in a nice |X)sition. Yes, but if I kill him he 
will be dead,** And he looked at Monsoreau, who seemed also 
to be looking at him earnestly. 

“ Oh !” cried Remy, I cannot do it God knows that if 
he were upright before me I would kill him with all my heart ; 
but as he is now, helpless and three parts dead, it would be an 
infamy.” 

“ Help !” murmured Monsoreau, ** I am dying.” 

‘‘ Mordieu !” thought Remy, “ my position is embarrassing. 
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I am a doctor, and, as such, bound to succour my fellow- 
creatures when they suffer. It is true that Monsoreau is so 
ugly that he can scarcely be called a fellow-creature, still he is 
a man. Come, I must forget that I am the friend of M. de 
Bussy, and do my duty as a doctor.*’ 

Help !” repeated the wounded man. 

“ Here I am,” said Rdmy. 

Fetch me a priest and a doctor.” 

The doctor is here, and perhaps he will dispense with the 
priest.” 

R<^my,” said Monsoreau, “by what chance—” 

R^my understood all the question might mean. This was 
no beaten road, and no one was likely to come without par- 
ticular business. 

“ Pardieu !” he replied, “ a mile or two off I met M. de St 
Luc ” 

“ Ah 1 my murderer.” 

“ And he said, ‘ R<^my, go to the old copse, there you will 
find a man dead.” 

“ Dead ?” 

“ Yes, he thought so ; well, I came here and saw you.” 

“And now, tell me frankly, am I mortally wounded?” 

“ I will try to find out.” 

Remy approached him carefully, took off his cloak, his 
doublet and shirt. 'I'hc sword had penetrated between the 
sixth and seventh ribs. 

“ Do you suffer much ?” 

“ In my back, not in my chest” 

“ Ah, let me see ; where ?” 

“ Below the shoulder bone.” 

“ The steel must have ( ome against a bone.” And he began 
to examine. “No, I am wrong,” said he, “the sword came 
against nothing, but passed right through.” Monsoreau fainted 
after this examination. 

“ Ah 1 that is all right,” said Remy, “ syncope, low pulse, cold 
in the hands and legs : Diable ! the widowhood of Madame 
de Monsoreau will not last long, I fear.” 

At this moment a slight bloody foam rose to the lips of the 
wounded man. 

Remy drew from his pocket his lancet case ; then tearing of! 
a strip from the patient’s shirt, bound it round hir, aim ' 

** We shall see,” said he, “if the blood flows. Ah, it does! 
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and I believi that Madame de Monsorcau will not be a widow 
Pardon, my dear M. de Bussy, but I am a doctor.” 

Presently the patient breathed, and opened his eyes. 

“ Oh !” stammered he, “ I thought all was over.” 

'* Not yet, my dear monsieur ; it is even possible ” 

“ That I live !” 

Oh, mon Difeu ! yes ; but let me close the wound. Stop , 
do not move ; nature at this moment is aiding my work. I 
make thelilood flow, and she stops it. Ah ! nature is a great 
doctor, my dear sir. I..et me wijx; your lips. See, the bleeding 
has stopped already. Good ; all goes well, or rather badly." 

“ Badly !” 

“ No, not for you ; but I know what I mean.” 

“ You think I shall get well ?” 

“ Alas ! yes.” 

'* You arc a singular doctor, M. Remy.” 

“ Never mind, as long as I cure you,” saiil he, rising. 

“ Ho not abandon me,” said the couni. 

‘'Ah ! you talk too muclt Diablo ! I ought to tell him to 
cry out.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

” Never mind ; your wound is dressed. Now I will go to the 
castle and fetch assistance.” 

“ And what must I do meanwhile ?” 

“ Keep quite still ; do not stir ; breathe lightly, and try not 
to cough. Which is the neare.st house ?” 

“The chateau de Meridor.” 

“ Which is the way to it ?” said Remy. affecting ignorance. 

“Get over the wall, and you will find yourself in the 
park.” 

“Very well; I go.” 

“ Thanks, generous man.” 

“Generous, indeed, if you only knew all.” 

He soon arrived at the ch&teau, where all the inhabitants were 
busy looking for the body of the count ; for Sl Luc had given 
them a wrong direction. Rdmy came among them like a thunder- 
bolt, and was so eager to bring them to the rescue, that Diana 
looked at him with surprise. 

“ I thought he was Bussy’s friend,” murmured she, as Rimy 
disappeared, carrying with him a wheel-barrow, lint and water. 

20 
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CHAPTER LXIX 

now M. LE DUC d’anjou went to m^ridor to congratu- 

LATE MADAME DE MONSOREAU ON THE DEATH OF HER 

HUSBAND, AND FOUND HIM THERE BEFORE HIM. 

As soon as the duke left his mother, he hastened td Bussy, to 
know the meaning of all his signs. Bussy, who was reading St 
Luc^s letter for the fifth time, received the prince with a gracious 
smile. 

“ How 1 monseigneur takes the trouble to come to my house 
to seek me.” 

Yes, mordieu, I want an explanation.” 

From me ?” 

Yes, from you.” 

** I listen, monseigneurf" 

You tell me to steel myself against the suggestions oft my 
mother, and to sustain the attack valiantly. I do so ; and in 
the hottest of the fight you tell me to surrender.” 

“ I gave you all those charges, monseigneur, because I was^ 

ignorant of the object for which your mother came ; but now 
that I see that she has come to promote your highness’s honour 
and glory ” 

“ How 1 what do you mean?” 

“ Doubtless : what does your highness want ? To triumph 
over your enemies, do you not ? For I do not believe, as some 
people say, that you wish to become King of France.” 

The duke looked sullen. 

Some might counsel you to it, but believe me they are your 
most cruel enemies. Consider for yourself, monseigneur ; have 
you one hundred thousand men—ten millions of livres— 
alliances with foreigners — and, above all, would you turn against 
your king ?” 

“ My king did not hesitate to turn against me,” 

** Ah ! there you are right Well ! declare yourself— get 
crowned — take the title of King of France — and if you succeed^ 
I ask no better ; I should grow great with you,” 

Who sj^eaks of being king?” cried the duke, angrily ; “you 
discuss a question which I have never proposed, even to 
tnyselC” 
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“ Well, then, that is settled I^t them give you a guard and 
five hundred thousand livres. Obtain, before peace is signed, 
a subsidy from Anjou, to carry on the war. Once you have it, 
you can keep it. So, we should have arms and money, and we 

could do God knows what^' 

^‘But once they have me at Paris, they will laugh at me.** 

** Oh ! impossible, monseigneur ; did you not hear what the 
queen mother offered you ?’* 

She offered me many things.** 

Tliat disquiets you ?** 

«Yes/* 

“ But, among other things, she offered you a company of 
guards, even if I commanded it** 

Yes, she offered that’* 

Well, accept ; I will be captain ; Antragues and Livarot 
lieutenants; and Ribeirac ensign. Let us get up your com- 
pany for you, and see if they dare to laugh at you then.^^ 

“ Ma foi ! I believe you are right, Bussy ; I will think of it** 
“ Do so, monseigneur.’* 

“ What were you reading so attentively when I came in ?’* 

Oh ! a letter, which interests you still more than me. ^Vhere 

the devil were my brains, that I did not show it to you ?” 

*‘What is hr 

'*Sad news, monseigneur; Monsoreau is dead.’* 

“ What r* cried the duke, with a surprise which Bussy thought 
was a joyful one. 

“ Dead, monseigneur.** 

“ M. de Monsoreau f* 

** Mon Dieu ! yes ; are we not all mortal ?’* 

“ Yes ; but so suddenly.’* 

Ah ! but if you are killed ?*' 

** Then, he was killed ?** 

So it seems ; and by St Luc, with whom he quarrelled.” 
Oh, that dear St. Luc 1” 

“ I did not think he was one of your highness’s friends.” 

Oh, he is my brother’s, and, since we are to be reconciled, 
his fiiends are mine. But are you sure ?’* 

“ As sure as I can be. Here Is a letter from St Luc, an- 
nouncing it y and I have sent R^my, my doctor, to jjresent my 
condolences to the old baron.** 

“ Oh, Monsoreau !** cried the prince, with his malignant smile, 
<< Why monseigheur^one would say you hated the poor count” 
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No, it was you.” 

Of course I did ; did he not humiliate me through you ?” 

“ You remember it still” 

But you, monseigneur, whose friend and tool he was ” 

“ Well, well, get my horse saddled, Bussy.” 

‘‘What for?” 

“ To go to Mdridor \ I wish to pay a visit to Madame Mon* 
soreau. I have been projecting one for some time, and I do 
not know why it has not taken place sooner ’ • 

“ Now Monsoreau is dead,” thought Bussy, “ I do not care j 
I will protect Diana I will go with him, and see her '' 

A quarter of an hour after, the ptince, Bussy, and ten gentle- 
men rode to Meridor, with that pleasure which fine weather, turf, 
and youth always inspire in men on horseback. 

The porter at the chateau came to ask the names of the visitors. 

‘‘The Due d’.\njou,” replied the prince. 

The porter blew his horn, and soon windows were opened* 
and they heard the noise of bolts and bars as the door was un- 
fastened, and the old baron appeared on the threshold, holding 
in his hand a bunch of keys. Immediately behind him stood a 
lady. 

** Ah, there is the beautiful Diana !” cried the duke ; “ do you 

see her, Bussy ?” 

Diana, indeed, came out of the house, and behind her came 
a litter, on which lay Monsoreau, his eyes shining with fever and 
jealousy as he was carried along. 

“What docs this mean?' cried the duke to his companion, 
who had turned whiter than the handkerchief with which he was 
tr)ung to hide his emotion. 

“ Long live the Due d^Anjou 1” cried Monsoreau, raising his 
hand in the air by a violent effort 

“ Titke care, you will hurt yourself,” said a voice behind him. 
It was R^my^ 

Surprise does not last long at court, so, w’ith a smile, the duke 
said, “ Oh, my dear count, what a happy surprise I Do you know 
we heard you were dead T 

“ Come near, monseigneur, and let me kiss your hand Thank 
God, not only I am not dead, but I shall live \ I hoi>e to serve 
you with more ardour than ever.” 

As for Bussy, he felt stunned, and scarcely dared to look at 
Diana. This treasure, twice lost to him, belonged still to his 
rival 
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And you, M, de Bussy/* said Monsoreau, receive my thanks, 
for it is almost ro you that 1 owe my life.” 

To me !” stammered the young man, who thought the coun» 
was mocking him. 

Yes, indirectly, it is true, for here is my saviour,” said he, 
turning to Rdmy, who would willingly have sunk into the earth. 
Then, in spite of his signs, which he look for jirecautions to him- 
self, he recounted the care and skill which the young doctor had 
exhibited towards him. 

The duke frowned, and Bussy looked thunders. The poor 
fellow raised his hands to heaven. 

* I hear,* continued the count, “ that Rcmy one day found 
you dying, as he found me. It is a tie of friendship between 
us, M. de Bussy, and when Monsoreau loves, he loves well ; it 
is true that when he hates, it is also with all his heart. 

“ Come, then, ‘ said the duke, getting off his horse, “ deign, 
beautiful Diana, to do ui the honours of the house, which we 
thought to find in grief, but which we find still the abode of joy. 
As for you, Monsoreau, rest — you require it” 

** Monseigneur ! ' said the count, “ it shall never be said that 
Monsoreau, while he lived, allowed another to do the honours 

of his house to you ; my servants will carry me, and wherever 
you go, I shall follow.” 

Bussy approached Diana, and Monsoreau smiled ; he look her 

hand, and he smiled again. It was only the <luke he feared. 

“ Here is a great change, M. le Comte,’’ said Diana. 

“Alas ! why is it not greater?" 


CHAPTER LXX. 

THE INCONVENIENCE OF LARGE LlTl’ERS AND NARROW DOORS. 

Bussy did not quit Diana; the smiles of Monsoreau gave him 
a liberty which he was only too glad to make use of. 

Madame,” said he to Diana, I am in truth the most miser- 
able of mea On the news of his death, I advised the prince to 
return to Paris, and to come to terms with his mother ; he did 
so, and now you remain in Anjoa” 

‘‘Oh, Louis,” repdied she, “we dare not say that we are uti' 
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happy; so many happy days, so many joys— do you forget 
them all ?” 

** I forget nothing, madame ; on the contrary, I remember 
but too much, and that is why I suffer as I do at losing this 
happiness. What shall I do if I return to Paris, a hundred 
leagues from you ? My heart sinks at the thought, Diana.” 

Diana looked at him, and saw so much grief in his eyes, that 
she said, Well, if you go to Paris, I will go also.” 

How ! will you quit M. de Monsoreau ?” 

No, he would not allow me to do so ; he must come with us ' 

“Wounded, ill as he is? Impossible !” 

“ He will come, I tell you.” And, leaving Bussy, she went to 
the prince. The count frowned dreadfully 

“ Monseigneur,” said she, “ they say your highness is fond of 
^ flowers ; if you will come with me, I will show you the most 
beautiful in Anjou.” 

The duke offered her his hand. 

“ Where are you about to take monseigneur ?” asked Mon- 
soreau uneasily. 

“ Into the greenhouse.” 

“ Ah 1 well, carry me there” 

** Ma foi !” thought R^my, “ I was right not to kill him, for 
he will soon kill himself.” 

Diana smiled on Bussy, and said to him, in a low voice, “ Do 
not let M. de Monsoreau suspect that you are about to leave 
Anjou, and I will manage all.” 

“ Good !” said Bussy, and approaching the prince, he 
whispered, “Do not let Monsoreau know that we intend to 
make peace.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because he might tell the queen-mother, to make a friend 
of her,” 

“ You sus[iect him, then T 

“Yes, I do.” 

** Well, so do I ; I believe he only counterfeited death to de- 
ceive us.” 

“ No, he really received a sword-thrust through his body, and 
but for that fool of a R^my, he would have di^ ; I believe his 
soul must be glued to his body.” 

They arrived at the conservatory, and Diana continued to 
smile charmingly on the prince. He ixissed first, then Diana, 
and Monsoreau wished to follow, but it was impossible. His 
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litter was too large to go through the door. At this sight he 
uttered a groan. Diana went on quietly, without looking at 
him, but Bussy, who understood her, said to him : 

“ It is unless to tjy, M. le Comte, your litter will not pass.*’ 

Monseigneur 1” cried Monsoreau, ‘‘ do not go into that con- 
servatory, some of the flowers exhale dangerous perfumes.” 

Then he fainted, and was carried to his room. 

Bussy went to tell Diana vrfiat had happened, and she left 
the dukCito go to the castle. 

“ Have we succeeded said Bussy to her as she passed. 

** I hope so ; do not go away without having seen Ciertrude.” 

When Monsoreau oi^ened his eyes again, he saw Diana 
standing at his bed-side. 

“ Ah ! it is you, madame,” said he, “ to-niglit we leave for 
Paris.” 

Rdray cried out in horror, but Monsoreau paid no attention. 

‘‘ Can you think of such a thing, with your wound ?” said 
Diana, quietly. 

“ Maitme, I would rather die than suffer, and were I to die 
on the road, we start to-night.” 

As you please, monsieur.” 

“Then make your preparations.*' 

My preparations are soon made, but may I ask the reason 
of this sudden determination ?” 

I will tell you, madame, when you have no more flowers to 
show to the prince, and when my doors are large enough to 
admit litters.” 

Diana bowed ^ 

But, madame ” said R^my. 

“ M. le Comte wishes it," replied she, “ ana my duty is to 
obey,” And rhe left the room. 

As the duke was making his adieux to the Uwon de Mcridor, 
Gertrude appeared, and said aloud to the duke that her mis- 
tress regretted that she could not have ;nc honour of saying 
farewell to his highness ; and softly to Bussy that Diana would 
set off for Paris that evening. As they went home again, the 
duke felt unwilling to leave Anjou now that IJiana smiled on 
him. Tlierefore he said, “ I have been reflecting, Bussy,” said 
he. 

On what, monseigneur ?” 

“ That it is not wise to give in at once to my mother.” 

** You are right, she thinl^ herself clever enough without that” 
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Hut by dragging it on for a week, and giving f^tes, and call 
itig the nobility around us, she will see how strong we are.” 

Well reasoned, hut still 

** I will stay here a week \ depend upon it I shall draw new 
concessions from the queen'* 

Bussyappeared to reflect. “Well, monseigneur,” said he, 

“ perhaps you are right, but the king, not knowing yoUr inten- 
tions, may become annoyed ; he is very irascible." 

You are right, but 1 shall send some one to th^ king to 
announce my return in a week.’' 

Yes, but that some one will run great risks." 

“ If I change my mind, you mean.'* 

“ Yes, and in spite of your promise, you would do so if you 
thought it your interest" 

“ Perhaps." 

Then they will send your messenger to the Bastille." 

I will give him a letter, and not let him know what he is 
carrying." 

On the contrary, give him no letter, and let him know.” 

“ 'rhen no one will go." 

“ Oh ! I know some one." 

“Who ?" 

“ I, myself," 

“You !" 

“ Yes, I like difficult negotiations.” 

“ Bussy, my dear Bussy, If you will do that, I shall be eternally 
grateful." 

Bussy smiled. 'Hie duke thought he hesitated. 

And I will give you ten thousand crowns for your journey," 

added he. ^ ^ 

“Thanks, monseigneur, but these things cannot be paid 

for." 

“ Then yon will go ?** 

‘‘Yes." 

“ When r 

“ Whenever you like.” 

** The sooner the better.” 

“ This evening if you wish it” 

“Dear Bussy." 

“ You know I would do anything for your highness. 1 will 
fro to night ; you stay here and enjoy yourself, and get me some- 
wing from the queen-mother,” 
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“ I will not forget.” 

Bussy then prepared to depart as soon as the signal arrived 
from M^ridor. It did not come till the next morning, for the 
count had felt himself so feeble that lie had been forced to 
take a nighrs rest But early in the morning a messenger 

came to announce to Bussy that the count had set off for 
Paris in a litter, followed on horseback by Rcmy, Diano^ and 
Gertrude. Bussy jumped on his horse, and took the same 
road. 


CHAPTER LXXT. 

WHAT TEMPER THE KING WAS IN WHEN S7\ LUC REAPPEARED 
AT THE l.OUVRlv. 

Since the departure of C'albcrinc, Henri, however confident in 
his ambassador, bad thought only of arming himself against 
the attacks of his brother. He amused, or rather ennuy^*d, 
himself by drawing up long lists of prosrrii^tions, in which were 
inscribed in alphabetical order all who had not shown them- 
selves zealous for his cause. The lists became longer every 

day, and at the S and the , that is to say, twice 

over, was inscribed the name of M. de St Lur. Chicot, in the 
midst of all this, w^as, little by little, and man by man, enrolling 

an army for his master. One evening Chicot entered the room 
where the king sat at supper, 

\Vhat is it ?” a.sked the king. 

“ M. de St Luc.” 

“M de St Luc?” 

“ Yes.'* 

** At Paris?" 

«Yes.” 

“ At the Louvre ?" 

“Yes." 

The king rose, red and agitatea 

•* What has he come for ? The traitor !” 

“ Who knows ?” 

“ He comes, I am sure, as deputy from the states of Anjou 
— as an envoy from my rebellious brother. He makes use of 
the rebellion as a safe conduct to come here and insult me” 
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“ Who knows 

“ Or perhaps he comes to ask me for his property, of which 
I have kept back the revenues, which may have been rather an 
abuse of power, as, after all, he has committed no crime.'* 

Who knows ?” 

‘‘ Ah, you repeat eternally the same thing ; mort de ma vie ! 
you tire my patience out with your eternal ‘ Who knows ?' " 

“ Eh ! mordieu ! do you think you are very amusing with 
your eternal questions ?" 

“ At least you might reply something." 

“ And what should I reply ? Do you take me for an ancient 
oracle? It is you who are tiresome with your foolish sup- 
positions." 

« M, Chicot ?” 

M. Henri." 

Chicot, my friend, you see my grief and you laugh at me/' 

“ Do not have any grief." 

But every one betrays me." 

“ Who knows ? Ventre de biche ! who knows ?" 

Henri went down to his cabinet, where, at the new's of his 
return, a number of gentlemen had assembled, who were look- 
ing at St. Luc with evident distrust and animosity. He, however, 

seemed quite unmoved by this. He had brought his wife with 
him also, and she was seated, wrapped in her travelling-cloak, 
when the king entered in an excited slate. 

Ah, monsieur, you here V* he cried. 

“ Yes, sire,” replied St Luc. 

Really, your presence at the Louvre surprises me," 

Sire, I am only surprised that, under the circumstances, 
your majesty did not expect me." 

“ What do you mean, monsieur ?" 

“ Sire, your majesty is in danger." 

“ Danger !""cried the courtiers. 

** Yes, gentlemen, a real, serious danger, in which the king 
has need of the smallest as w'ell as the greatest of those de 
voted to him j therefore I come to lay at hi* feet my humble 
services." 

** Ah !" said Chicot, you see, my son, that I was right to say, 
* who knows.' ” 

Henri did not reply at once ; he would not yield immediately. 
After a pause, he said, Monsieur, you have only don< youz 
duty ; your services are due to us." 
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“The services of all the king’s subjects are due to him, I 
know, sire ; but in these times many j)eoj)le forget to pay their 
debts. I, sire, come to pay mine, hapj)y that your majesty will 
receive me among the number of your creditors.” 

“ Then,” said Henri, in a softer tone, “ you return without 
any other motive than that which you state ; without any mis- 
sion, Of safe-conduct ?” 

“ Sire, I return simply and purely for that reason. Now, your 
majesty tnay throw me into the Bastille, or have me shot, but I 
shall have done my duty. Sire, Anjou is on fire ; Tourainc is 
about to revolt ; Guienne is rising. M. le Due d’Aniou is hard 
at work.” 

“ He is well supported, is he not ?” 

“ Sire, M. de Bussy, firm as he is, cannot make your brother 
brave.” 

“ Ah ! he trembles, then, the rebel.” 

“Let me go and shake St Luc’s hand,” said Chicot, ad- 
vancing. 

The king followed him, and going up to his old favourite, 
and laying his hand on his shouldei, said, — 

“ You arc welcome, St Luc 

“ Ah I sire,” cried St Luc, kissing the king’s hand, “I find 

again my beloved master.” 

“ Ye^ but you, my poor St Luc, you have grown thin.” 

“ It is with grief at having displeased your majesty,” said a 
feminine voice. Now, although the voice was soft and respect- 
ful, Henri frowned, for it was as distasteful to him a.s the noise 
of thunder was to Augustus. 

“ Madame de St Luc !” said he. “ Ah ! I forgot,” 

Jeanne threw herself at his feet 

“Rise, madame,” said he, “I love all that bear the name of 
St Luc” Jeanne took his hand and kissed it, but he withdrew it 
quickly, 

“You must convert the king,” said Chicot to the young 
woman, “you are pretty enough for it” 

But Henri turned his back to her, and passing his arm round 
St. Luc*s neck, said, — 

“ Then we have made peace, St Luc ?” 

“ Say rather, sire, that the pardon is granted” 

“ Madame !” said Chicot, “ a good wife should not leave her 
husband,” and he pushed her after the king and St Luc. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

IN WHICH WE MEET TWO IMPORTANT PERSONAGES WHOM WE 
HAVE LOST SIGHT OF FOR SOME TIME. 

There are two of the personages mentioned in this stoty, about 
whom the reader has the right to ask for information. We mean 
an enormous monk^ with thick eyebrows and large lips, whose 
neck was diminishing every day ; and a large donkey whose 
sides were gradually swelling out like a balloon. The monk re* 
sembled d hogshead ; and the ass was like a child's cradle, sup- 
ported by four posts. 

The one inhabited a cell at St Genevil*ve, and the other the 
stable at the same convent The one was called Gorenflot, and 
the other Panurge. Both were enjoying the most prosperous 
lot that ever fell to a monk and an ass. 

The monks surrounded their illustriou# brother with cares 
and attentions, and Panurge fared well, for his master's sake. 

If a missionary arrived from foreign countries, or a secret 
legate from the Pope,* they pointed ojt to him Brother Goren- 

Hot, that double model of the church preaching and militant ; 

they showed Gorenflot in all his glory, that is to say, in the 
midst of a feast, seated at a table in which a hollow had been 
cut on purpose for his sacred stomach, and they related With a 

noble pride that Gorenflot consumed the rations of eight 
ordinary monks. And when the new comer had piously con- 
templated this spectacle, the prior would say, “ See how he eats! 
And if you had but heard his sermon one famous night, in 
which he offered to devote himself for the triumph of the faith. 
It is a. mouth which speaks like that of St Chrysostom, and 
swallows like that of Gargantua.” 

Every time that any one spoke of the sermon, Gorenflot 
sighed and said : 

“What a pity I did not write it !” 

“ A man like you has no need to write)” the prior Would 
reply. “No, you si)eak from inspiration; you^pefi your 
mouth, and the words of God flow from your lips.*^ 

“ Do you think so ?" sighed Gorenflot 
However, Gorenflot was not i)erffectly happy. He, who at 
first thought his banishment from the convent an immense niis^ 
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fortune, discovered in his exile infinite joys before unknown |o 

him. He sighed for liberty ; liberty with Chicot, the jbyous 
companion, with Chicot, whom he loved without knowing why. 
Since his return to the convent, he had never been allowed to 
go out He never attempted to combat this decision, but he 
grew sadder from day to day. The prior saw this, and at last 
said to him : 

My dear brother, no one can fight against his vocation ; 
yours is^o fight for the faith ; go llien, fulfil your mission, only 
watch well over your precious life, and return for the great day.’’ 
** What great day ?” 

“ That of the Fete Dieu.^' 

“Ita,” replied Gorenflot j it was the only I^tin word he 
knew', and he used it on all occasions. “ But give me some 
money to bestow in alms in a Christian manner.” 

“ You have your text, have you not, dear brother ?” 

Yes, certainly.” 

‘♦Confide it to me.” 

“ Willingly, but no you alone ; it is this : ‘ 'Fhe fiail which 
threshes the corn.’ ” 

“ Oh, magnificent ! sublime T’ cried the prior. 

“ Now, my father, am 1 free 

“Yes, my son, go and walk in the way of the l>ord.'' 

Gorenflot saddled Panurge, mounted him with the aid of two 

vigorous monks, and left the convent about seven in the even- 
ing. It was the same day on which St. Luc arrived at Paris 

from M^ridor. 

Gorenflot, having passed through the Rue St Etienne, was 
going to have turned to the riglit, when suddenly Panurge 
Stopped ; a strong hand was laid on his croup. 

“ Who is there ?” cried Gorenflot, in terror. 

“A friend.” 

Gorenflot tried to turn, but he could not. 

What do you want ?” said he. 

“Will my venerable brother show me the way to the Come 
d’Abondance ?” 

“ Morbleu ! it is M. Chicot,” cried Gorenflot, joyfully. 

“Just s<y I was going to seek you at the convent, when I 
saw you come out, and followed you until we were alone. 
Ventre de biche ! how thin you are 
“But what are you carrying, M. Chicot?" said the monk, 
“ you appear laden." 
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It is some venison which I have stolen from the king.** 

“ Dear M. Chicot I and under the other arm ?” 

“ A bottle of Cyprus wine sent by a king to my king.” 

‘‘ I^t me see 1” 

It is ray wine, and I love it much ; do not you, brother ?” 

“ Oh 1 oh !” cried Gorenflot, raising his eyes and hands to 
Heaven, and beginning to sing in a voice which shook the 
neighbouring windows. It was the first time he had sung for 
a month. 


CHAPTER LXXIIL 

Diana's second journey to Paris. 

Let us leave the two friends entering the Come d’Abondance, 
and return to the litter of M. Monsoreau and to Bussy, who set 
out with the intention of following them. Not only is it not 
difficult for a cavalier well mounted to overtake foot travellers, 
but it is difficult not to pass them. This happened to Bussy. 

It was the end of May, the heat was great, and about noon 

M. de Monsoreau wished to make a halt in a little wood, which 
was near the road, and as they had a horse laden with pro- 

visions, they remained there until the great heat of the day had 
gone by. During this time Bussy passed them, but he had not 

travelled, as we may imagine, without inquiring if a party on 
horseback, and a litter carried by peasants, had been seen. 
Until he had passed the village of Durtal, he had obtained the 
most satisfactory information, and, convinced that they were 
before him, had ridden on quickly. But he could see nothing 
of them, and suddenly all traces of them vanished, and on 
arriving at La FRche he felt certain he must have passed them 
on the road. Then he remembered the little wood, and doubted 
not that they had been resting there when he passed. He in- 
stalled himself at a little inn, which had the advantage of being , 
opposite the principal hotel, where he doubted not that Monso- 
reau would stop \ and he remained at the window watching. 
About four o^clock he saw a courier arrive, and half an hour 
afterwards the whole party. He waited till nine o^clock, and 
then he saw the courier set out again, and after him the litter, 
then Diana, R^my., and Gertrude on horseback. He mounted 
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his horse and followed them, keeping them in sight Monso- 
reau scarcely allowed Diana to move from his side, but kept 
calling her every instant After a little while, Bussy gave a 
long, shrill whistle, with which he had been in the habit of 
calling his servants at his hotel. R^my recognised it in a 
moment Diana started, and looked at the young man, who 
made an affirmative sign; then he came up to her and 
whispered : 

“ It is*he !” 

“ Who is speaking to you, madame ?” said Monsoreau. 

“ To me, monsieur ?” 

“Yes, I saw a shadow pass close to you, and heard a 
voice.” 

“ It is M. Rdmy ; are you also jealous of him ?'* 

“ No, but I like people to six^ak out, it amuses mc.'^ 

“ There are some things which cannot be said aloud before 
M. le Comte, however, said Gertrude, coming to the rescue. 

‘‘Why not?*^ 

“ For two reasons ; firstly, because some would not interofJt 
you, and some would interest you too much.” 

t‘And of which kind is what M. Rcmy has just whispered?” 

“Of the latter.” 

“What did R(5my say to you, madanic?” 

“ I said, M. le Comte, that if you excite yourself so much, you 

will be dead before we have gone a third of the way.” 

Monsoreau grew deadly pale. 

“He is expecting pu behind,” whispered R(5my, again, 

“ride slowly, and he will overtake you.” 

Monsoreau, who heard a murmur, tried to rise and lcx>k back 
after Diana. 

“ Another movement like that, M. Ic Comic, and you will 
bring on the bleeding again,” said Rcmy. 

Diana turned and rode back a little way. while Re'my walked 
by the litter to occupy the count. A few seconds after, Bussy 
was by her side. 

“ You see I follow you,” said he, after their first embrace. 

“ Oh ! I shall be happy, if I know you are always so near to 
me.” 

“ But by day he will see us.” 

“ No ; by day you can ride afar off ; it is only I who will see 
you, Louis. From the summit of some hill, at the turn of 
some road, your plume waving, your handkerchief fluttering in 
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the breeze, would speak to me in your name, and tell me that 
you love me.” 

“ Speak on, my beloved Diana ; you do not know what music 
I find in your voice.^* 

‘‘ And when we travel by night, which we shall often do, for 
R(*my has told him that the freshness of the evening is good 
for his wounds, then, as this evening, from time to time, I will 
stay behind, and we will tell each other, with a rapid pressure 
of the hands, all our thoughts of each other during tfie day.” 

“ Oh ! I love you ! I love you !” murmured Bussy. Oh I 
to see you, to press your hand, Diana,” 

Suddenly they heard a voice which made them both tremble, 
Diana with fear, and Bussy with anger. 

‘‘ Diana !” it cried, where are you ? Answer me,’^ 

‘‘ Oh ! it is he ! I head forgotten him/’ said Diana. “ Sweet 

dream, frightful awaking.” 

‘fasten, Diana; we arc together. Say one word, and 
nothing can separate us more ; Diana, let us fly ! What pre- 
vents us? Before us is happiness and liberty. One word, and 
we go ; one word, and lost to him, you belong to me for ever.” 
“ And my father ?” 

“ When he shall know how I love you ?” 

“Oh! a father!” 

“ I will do nothing by violence, dear Diana ; order, and I 
obey.” 

** It is our destiny, Bussy ; but be strong, and you shall see 

if I know how to love.” 

“ Must we then separate ?*’ 

“ Comtesse 1 ” cried the voice, “ reply, or, if I kill myself ii» 

doing it, I will jump from this infernal litter." 

♦‘Adieu, Bussy, he will do as he says,” 

You pity him 

Jealous T’ said Diana, with an adorable smile. 

Bussy let her go. 

In a minute she was by the litter, and found the count half 
fainting. 

“Ah I” cried he, “where w^ere you, rnadame?^* 

“Where should I have been? Behind you.*' 

" At my side, madame ; do not leave me again.” 

From time to time this scene was renewed They all hoped 
he would die with rage ; but he did not die: on the contrary, at 
the end of ten days, when the;y arrived at Paris, he was de* 
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cidedly better.^ During these ten days Diana had conquered 
all Bussy’s pride, and had persuaded him to come and visit 
Monsoreau, who always showed him much friendship. R6ny 
watched the husband and gave notes to the wife. 

“ Esculapius and Mercury,” said he ; “ my functions accumu- 
late.” 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

HOW THE AMBASSADOR OF THE DUC D'aNJOU ARRIVED AT THE 

LOUVRK, AND THE RECEPTION HE MET WITH. 

As neither Catherine nor the Due d’Anjou reappeared at the 
Louvre, the dissension between the brotliers became apparently 
every day more and more certain, 'I'he king thought, ** No 
news, bad news.** 'I'he minions added, ** Francois, badly coun- 
selled, has detained the queen-mother.” 

Badly counselled. In these words were comprised all the 
policy of this singular reign, and the three preceding ones. 
Badly counselled was Charles IX. when he authorised the 

massacre of St. Bartholomew. Badly counselled was Frant^ois 
II. when he ordered the massacre at Arnboise, Badly coun- 
selled had been Henri II. when he burned so many heretics 
and conspirators. And now they dared not say, “ Your brother 

has the family blood in his veins ; he wishes, like the rest, to 
dethrone or poison ; he would do to you what you did to your 
elder brother ; what your elder brother did to his, what your 

mother has taught you to do to one another.'* Tl'berefore they 

said, “ Your brother is badly counselled.” 

Now, as only one person was able to counsel Franfois, it 
was against Bussy that the cry was raised, which became every 
day more and more furious. At last the news was spread that 
the duke had sent an ambassador. At this the king grew pale 
with anger, and the minions swore that he should be cut to 
pieces, and a piece sent to all the provinces of France as a 
sp)ec?men of the king’s anger. 

Chicot said nothing, but he reflected. Now the king thought 
much of Chicot's reflections, and he questioned him about 
them. 

Sire,” replied he, if your brother sends an ambassador, it 
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is because he feels himself strong enough to do so ; he who is 
prudence itself. Now, if he is strong, we must temporise with 
him. Let us respect his ambassador, and receive him with 
civility. That engages you to nothing. Do you remember how 
your brother embraced Admiral Coligny, who came as ambas- 
sador from the Huguenots ?*' 

Then you approve of the policy of my brother Charles ?" 

‘‘ Not so, but I cite a fact ; and I say to you, do not hurt a 
poor devil of a herald, or ambassador; perhaps may find 
tlie way to seize the master, the mover, the chief, the great Due 
d Anjou, with the three Guises ; and if you can shut them up in 
a place safer than the Tx)uvre, do it.*’ 

That is not so bad.*’ 

“ Then why do you let all your friends bellow so ?” 

“Bellow!” 

“ Yes ; I would say, roar, if they could be taken for lions, 
but they arc more like bearded apes.” 

Chicot, they are my friends.” 

“ Friends ! I would lay any bet to make them all turn against 
you before to-morrow.” 

Well, what do you advise ?” 

“ To wait, my son. Half the wisdom of Solomon lies in 

that word. If an ambassador arrive, receive him courteously. 
And as to your brother, kill him if you can .and like, but do not 

degrade him. He is a great knave, but he is a Valois ; besides, 
he can do that well enough for himself.” 

“ It is true, Chicot,” 

** One more lesson that you owe me. Now let me sleep, 
Henri ; for the last week I have been engaged in fuddling a 
monk,’* 

^ A monk ! the one of whom you have already spoken to 

me r 

“ Just so. You promised him an abbey.” 

“ I r 

** Pardieu ! it is the least you can do for him, after all he has 
done for you.” 

He is then still devoted to me ?” 

** He adores you. Aprof)os, ray son ” 

« What r 

In three weeks it will be the Fete Dieu.” 

‘‘ Weill” 

“ Are we to have some pretty little procession ?” 
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^ * 

I am the most Christian king, and it is my duty to set an 
example to my subjects.'^ 

“ And you will, as usual, stop at the four great convents pf 
Paris r 
“ Yes.” 

At St Genevieve?** 

Yes, that is the second I stop 
“ Good;* 

Why do you ask ?” 

“Oh, nothing — I was curious. Now I know all 1 want, so 
good night, Henri !” 

But just asCIiicot prepared to leave, a great noise was heard. 
“ What is that noise said the king. 

“ It is ordained that I am not to sleep. Henri, you must get 
me a room in the town, or I must leave your service ; the Louvre 
becomes insupportable.** 

At this moment the captain of the guarils entered, saying, 
“ Sire, it is an envoy from M. le Due d’Anjou.” 

“ With a suite ?” 

“ No, sire, alone. * . r i * 

“ Then you must receive him doubly well, Henri , for nc is a 

brave fellow,*’ 

“ Well,” said the king, very pale, but trying to look calm, 

“ let all my court assemble in the great hall.” 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

WHICH IS ONLY THE END OF THE PRECEDING ONE. 

Henri sat on his throne in the great hall, and around him was 
tirouped an eager crowd. He looked i-alc and frowning 

“ Sire,” said Quelus to the king, “ do you know the name of 

the ambassador ?” 

“ No ; but what does it matter ?" 

« Sire, it is M. de Bussy ; the insult is doubled.” 

“ 1 see no insult,” said the king, with affected sang-froid 
“ Let him enter,” continued he. Bussy, with his hat in his 
hand, and his head erect, advanced straight to the king, and 
waited, with his usual look of pride, to be inteirogatcd 
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You here, M. de Bussy f said the king ; “ I thought you 
were in Anjou.” 

“ Sire, I was, but you see I have quitted it” 

“ And what brings you here ?” 

“ The desire of presenting my humble respects to your ma- 
jesty.” 

The king and courtiers looked astonished ; they expected a 
different answer. 

“ And nothing else ?” said the king. 

“ I will add, sire, the orders I received from the Due d* Anjou 
to join his respects to mine.” 

“ And the duke said nothing else ?” 

“ Only that he was on the point of returning with the queen- 
mother, and wished me to apprise your majesty of the return of 
one of your most faithful subjects.” 

The king was choked with surprise. 

‘‘ Good morning, M. de Bussy,” said Chicot. 

Bussy turned, astonished to find a friend in that place. 

Good day, M. Chicot ; I am delighted to see you.” 

“ Is that all you have to say, M. de Bussy?” asked the king. 

Yes, sire ; anything that remains to be said, will be said by 
the duke himselC” 

The king rose and went away, and Bussy continued to con- 
verse with Chicot, until the king called to him. As soon as 
Bussy was alone, Quelus approached him. 

“ Good morning, M. Quelus,” said Bussy graciously 5 “ may I 

have the honour of asking how you are T 

Very bad." 

Oh, mon Dieu ! what is the matter 

Something annoys me infinitely.” 

“ Something ! And are you not powerful enough to get rid 
of it?” 

“ It is not something, but some one, that M. Quelus means,” 

said Maugiron, advancing. 

And whom I advise him to get rid of,” said Schomberg, 
coming forward on the other side. 

** Ah, M. de Schomberg ! I did not recognise you.” 

“ Perhaps not ; is my face still blue ?” 

“ Not so ; you are very pale. Are you not well ?” 

‘‘Yes, it is with anger.” 

“ Oh ! then you have also some one who annoys you Y* 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 
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' And I also,” said Maugiron. 

“ Really, gentlemen, you all look very gloomy/' 

You forget me,” said D'Epernon, planting himself before 
Bussy. 

Pardon me, M. d’Epemon, you were behind the others, as 
usual, and I have so little the pleasure of knowing you, that it 
was not for me to speak first” 

It was strange to see Bussy smiling and calm among those 
four furious faces, whose eyes spoke with so terrible* an 
eloquence, that he must have been blind or stupid not to have 
understood their language* 

But Bussy never lost his smile. 

“It seems tome that there is an echo in this room,” said 
he quietly. 

“Look, gentlemen,” said Quclus, “how provincial M. de 
Bussy has become ,• he has a beard, and no knot to his sword ; 
he has black boots and a gray hat” 

“ It is an observation that I was just making to myself, my 
dear sir; seeing you so well dressed, I said to myself, ‘How 
much harm a few weeks' absence does to a man ; here am I, 
Louis de Clermont, forced to take a little Ciascon gentleman as 

a model of taste.’ But let me pass ; you are so near to me that 

you tread on my feet, and I feel it in spite of my boots." 

And turning away, he advanced towards St. Luc, whom he 

saw approaching. 

“ Incredible !” cried all the young men, “ we insulted him ; 
he took no notice.” 

“ There is something in it,” said Quelus. 

“ Well 1 ” said the king, advancing, “ what were you and M- 
de Bussy saying ?” 

“ Do you wish to know what M. de Bussy said, sire ?” 

“ Yes, I am curious.” 

“Well, I trod on his foot, and insulted him, and he said 
nothing.” 

“ What, gentlemen,” cried Henri, feigning anger, “you dared 
to insult a gentleman in the Louvre !” 

“ Alas I yes, sire, and he said nothing.” 

** Well 1 I am going to the queen.’' 

As the king went out of the great door, St I.uc re-entered by 
a side one, and advanced towards the four gentlemen. 

“ Pardon, M. Quelus,” said he, “ but do you still live in the 
Rue St Honors 
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** Yes, my dear friend ; why do you ask 
I have two words to say to you.” 

“ Ah !” 

“ And you, M. de Schomberg?** 

Rue Bdthisy,” said Schoniberg, astonished. 

D’Epernon’s address I know.'^ 

“ Rue de Crenelle.’* 

“ You a^e my neighbour. And you, Maugiron 
“ Near the Louvre. But I begin to understand ; you come 
from M. do Bussy.” 

Never rrJnd from whom I come ; I have to speak to you, 
that is all.” 

“To all four of us ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then if you cannot speak here, let us all go to Schomberefs : 
it is close by.” 

“ So be it.” 

And the five gentlemen went out of the Louvre arm in arm. 


CHAPTER LXXVL 

HOW M. DE ST. LUC ACQUITTED HIMSELF OF THE COMMISSION 

GIVEN TO HIM BY BUSSY. 

Let us leave St Luc a little while in Schomberg’s room, and 
see what had passed between him and Bussy. 

Once out of the hall, St Luc had stopped, and looked 
anxiously at his friend. 

“ Are you ill ?” said he, “ you are so pale ; you look as 
though you were about to faint” 

“No, I am only choking with anger.” 

“ You do not surely mind those fellows T* 

“You shall see.” 

“Come, Bussy, be calm.” 

“ You are charming, really ; be calm, indeed i if you had had 
half said to you that I have had, some one would have been 
dead before this.” 

“Well, what do you want ?” 

“ You are my friend ; you have already given me a terrible 

proof of it” 
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“ Ah ! my dear friend/' said St Luc, who believed Monsoreau 
dead and buried, “do not thank me, it is not worth while; 
certjunly the thrust was a good one, and succeeded admirably, 
but it was the king w^ho showed it me, when he kept me here a 
prisoner at the Louvre/' 

“ Dear friend/* 

“Nevermind Monsoreau; tell me about Diana, Was She 
pleased at last ? Does she pardon me ? When will the wedding 
take place ?” 

“ Oh 1 my dear friend, we must wait till Monsoreau is 
dead." 

“ What !" cried St Luc, starting back as though he had put 
his foot on a pointed nail. 

“ Yes ; poppies are not such dangerous i)lants as you thought ; 
he did not die from his fall on them, but is alive and more 
furious than ever." 

“ Really r 

“Yes, and he talks of nothing but vengeance, and of killing 
you on the first occasion.” 

“ And I have announced his death to every one ; he will find 
his heirs in mourning. But he shall not give me the lie; I shall 
meet him again, and if he escaj^es me a second lime ” 

“ Calm yourself, my dear St Luc ; really, I am belter off 
than you would think ; it is the duke whom he suspects, and of 
whom he is jealous. I am his dear Bussy — hi.s precious friend. 
That is only natural, for it was that fool of a Rcniy who cured 

him/* 

“ ^\^lat an idiot he must have been !” 

“ He has an idea that, as an honest man and a doctor, it is 
his duty to cure people. However, Monsoreau says he owes his 
life to me, and confides his wife to my care.” 

“Ah I I understand that this makes you wait more patiently 
for his death. However, I am quite thunderstruck at the 
news.'' 

“ But now, my friend, let us leave Monsoreau.” 

“ Yes, let us enjoy life while he is still ill ; but once he is well, 
I shall order myself a suit of mail, have new locks put on my 
doors, and you must ask the I^uc d’Anjou if his mother has not 
given him some antidote against poison. Meanwhile, let us 
amuse ourselves.” 

“ Well, my dear friend, you see you have only rendered me 

half a service,” 
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“ Do you wish me to finish it 
‘^Yes, in another way/' 

<‘Spealc" 

** Are you great friends with those four gentlemen ?" 

‘‘ Ma foi 1 we are something like cats and dogs in the sun ; 
as long as we all get the heat, we agree, but if one of us took 
the warmth from another, then I do not answer for the con- 
quences/' ^ 

“ Well ! will you go for me to M. Quelus, first ?” 

•‘Ah r 

“ And ask him what day it will please him that I should cut 
his throat, or he mine ?" 

“I will/’ 

“You do not mind it ?** 

“ Not the least in the world. I will go at once if you wish 

it/' 

“ One moment ; as you go, just call on M. Schomberg and 
make him the same projK^sal" 

“ Schomberg too ? Diable, how you go on 1 Well, as you 
wish/* 

Then, my dear St. Luc, as you aje so amiable, go also to M, 
Maugiron, and ask him to join the party/* 

“ What, three ! Bussy, you cannot mean it I hope that is 
all/* 

“ No ; from him, go to D'Epernon.” 

Four r 

“ Even so, my dear friend ; I need not recommend to a man 
like you to proceed with courtesy and ix)liteness towards these 
gentlemen. Let the thing be done in gallant fashion.** 

“ You shall be content, my friend What are your con- 
ditions ?’* 

“I make none; I accept theirs.” 

“ Your arms ?’* 

“What they like/* 

“ The day, place, and hour ?” 

“Whatever suits them.” 

“But ” 

“ Oh ! never mind such trifles, but do it quickly ; I will walk 
In the little garden of the Luxembourg ; you will find me there 
when you have executed your commissioa" 

“ You will wait then ?” 

“Yes.” 
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“ It may be long.” 

“ I have time.*^ 

' We know how St. Luc found the four young men, and ac^ 
companied them to Schomberg*s house. St Luc remained in 
the antechamber, waiting until, according to the etiquette of the 
day, the four young men were installed in the saloon ready tc 
receive him. Then an usher came and saluted St Luc, who 
followedjbim to the threshold of the saloon, where he announced 
M. d'Espinay de St Luc 

Schomberg then rose and saluted his visitor, who, to mark 
the character of the visit, instead of returning it, put on his hat 
Schomberg then, turning towards Quclus, said, — 

“ I have the honour to present to you M. Jacques de Ixivis, 

Comte de Quelus.'' 

The two gentlemen bowed, and then the same ceremony was 
gone through with the others. I'his done, the four friends sat 
down, but St Luc remained standing and said to Quelus, — 

“M. le Comte, you have insulted M. Ic Comte Ix)uis de 
Clermont d^Amboise, Seigneur de Bussy, who presents to you 
his compliments, and calls you to single combat on any day and 
hour, and with such arms as may please you. Do you ac- 
cept ?” 

“ Certainly ; M. de Bussy does me much honour.” 

Your day and hour, M. le Comte }^* 

^‘To-morrow morning at seven o’clock.'^ 

Your arms 7 ' 

‘‘ Rapier and dagger, if that suits M. de Bussy/’ 

St Luc bowed Then he addressed the same que.stions to 
the others, and received the same answers. 

“If we all choose the same day and hour, M. de Bussy will 
be rather embarrassed,” said Schomberg. 

“ Certainly,'' replied St Luc, “ M. de Bussy may be em- 
barrassed, but he says that the circumstance would not be new 
to him, as it has already happened at the TourneUes.” 

“And he would fight us all four?'" 

“AH four.” 

^Separately?” 

" Separately, or at once.” 

The four young men looked at each other ; then Quelua, red 
with anger, said : 

It is very fine of M. de Bussy, but however little we may 
be worth, we can each do our own work; we will accept. 
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therefore, the count's proposal, fighting separately, or rather, 
which will be still better, as we do not seek to assassinate a 
gallant man, chance shall decide which of us shall fight M. de 
Bussy." 

And the three others ?" 

“ Oh 1 M. de Bussy has too many friends, and we too many 
enemies, for them to remain with folded arms. Do you agree to 
this, gentlemen ?” ^ 

“ Yes !” cried all 

“ If MM. Ribeirac, Antragues, *and Livarot would join the 
party, it would be complete.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said St. Luc, I will transmit your desires to 
M. de Bussy, and I believe I may promise that he is too cour- 
teous not to agree to your wishes. It therefore only remains for 
me to thank you in his name.” 

Then he took his leave, after throwing his purse to the four 
lackeys, whom he found outside, to drink to their master’s 
Healths. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 

m WHAT RESPECT M. DE ST. LUC WAS MORE CIVILISED THAN 
M. DE BUSSY, THE LESSONS WHICH HE GAVE HIM, AND THE 
USE WHICH M. DE 1JU5SY MADE OF THEM. 

St. Luc returned, proud of having executed his commission so 
well Bussy thanked him, but looked sad, which was not natural 
to him. 

“ Have I done badly ?” said St Luc. 

“ Ma foi, my dear friend, I only regret you did not say, ' at 
once.' ” 

“ Why ! what is the hurry ?” 

wish to die as soon as possible.” 

St Luc looked at him in astonishment 
Die 1 at your age, with your name, and Diana !” 

** Yes, I shall kill them, I know, but I shall receive some 
good blow which will tranquillise me for ever,” 

What black ideas, Bussy !” 

” A husband whom I thought dead, and who has returned to 
Ufe ; a wife who can scarcely quit the bedside of the pretended 
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dying man. Not to see her, smile on her, touch her hand. 
Mon Dieu ! ” 

St. Luc interrupted him with a burst of laughter. ‘‘ Oh f cried 

he, * the innocent man. Why, no lover can be more fortunate 
than you.'^ 

“ Prove that to me.” 

“You are the friend of M. de Monsorcau.” 

“Yes, I am ashamed to say, he calls me his friend/' 

“ Weh ! be his friend.” 

“ Oh ! and abuse this title !” 

Is he really your friend ?” 

“ He says so.” 

“ No ; for he makes you unhappy. Now the end of friend- 
ship is to make one another happy. At least, so his majesty 
says, and he is learned in friendship. So, if he makes you 
unhappy, he is not your friend ; therefore you may treat him 
either as a stranger, and take his wife from him, or as an enemy, 
and kill him if he murmurs.” 

“ Iri fact, I hate him. But do you not think he loves me T 

“ Diable I Take away his wife and see.” 

“ I must continue to be a man of honour.” 

“And let Madame d*? Monsorcau cure her husband both 
physically and morally. For it is certain that if you get your- 
self killed, she will attach herself to the only man who remains 
to her.” 

Bussy frowned 

"But,” added St Luc, "here is my wife; she always gives 
good advice. She has been picking herself a bouquet in the 
gardens of the queen-mother, and will be in a good humour. 
Listen to her; she speaks gold.” 

Jeanne arrived radiant, full of happiness and fua Bussy 
saluted her in a friendly manner, and she held out her hand to 
him, saying, with a smile, “ How go on the love affairs T 

“ They are dying.” 

“ They are wounded and fainting ; perhaps you can restore 
them, Jeanne T 

“ l^t me see ; show me the wound” 

“ In two words, this is it : M. de Bussy does not like smiling 
^ on M. de Monsorcau, and he thinks of retiring.” 

“ And leaving Diana to him ?” 

“ Oh ! madame, St Luc does not tell you that I wish to 
die.” 
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“ Poor Diana I” murmured Jeanne, “ decidedly men are ^in- 
grateful.” 

** Good ! this is the conclusion my wife draws.” 

I, ungrateful 1” cried Bussy, because I fear to render my 
love vile, by practising a disgraceful hypocrisy ?” 

“ Oh ! monsieur, that is only a pretext If you were really 
in love, you would fear but one thing — not to be loved in 
return.” 

‘‘ But, madame, there are sacrifices ” 

“Not another word. Confess that you love Diana no longer ; 
it will be more worthy of a gallant man.” 

Bussy grew pale. 

“ You do not dare to tell her ; well, I will.” 

“ Madame 1 madame !” 

“ You are rich, you men, with your sacrifices. And does she 
make none ? What I expose herself to be massacred by that 
tiger of a Monsoreau, preserve her position only by employing a 

strength of will of which Samson or Hannibal would have been 
incapable. Oh 1 I swear, Diana is sublime, I could not do a 
quarter of what she does every day.” 

Thank you 1” said St. Luc. 

“And he hesitates !” continued she, “he does not fall on his 
knees and say his mea culpa." 

“ You are right,” said Bussy, “ I am but a man, that is to 
say, an imperfect creature, inferior to the most commonplace 
woman.” 

“ It is lucky you are convinced of it.” 

“ What do you order me ?” 

“ To go at once and pay a visit ” 

“ To M. de Monsoreau ?^* 

“ Who speaks of him ? — to Diana.” 

“ But he qever leaves her,” 

“ When you went so often to see Madame de Barbezieux, 
had she not always near her that great ape who bit you because 
he was jealous ?** 

Bussy began to laugh, and St Luc and Jeanne followed his 
example 

“ Madame,” then said Bussy, “ I am going to M. de Monso- 
reau^s house ; adieu.” 

He w^nt there, and found the count in bed ; he was delighted 
to see him, and told him that R^my promi^ that his wound 
would be cured in three weeks. Bussy recounted to him the 
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dying man. Not to see her, smile on her, touch her hand. 
Mon Dieu ! ” 

St. Luc interrupted him with a burst of laughter. ‘‘ Oh f cried 

he, * the innocent man. Why, no lover can be more fortunate 
than you.'^ 

“ Prove that to me.” 

“You are the friend of M. de Monsorcau.” 

“Yes, I am ashamed to say, he calls me his friend/' 

“ Weh ! be his friend.” 

“ Oh ! and abuse this title !” 

Is he really your friend ?” 

“ He says so.” 

“ No ; for he makes you unhappy. Now the end of friend- 
ship is to make one another happy. At least, so his majesty 
says, and he is learned in friendship. So, if he makes you 
unhappy, he is not your friend ; therefore you may treat him 
either as a stranger, and take his wife from him, or as an enemy, 
and kill him if he murmurs.” 

“ Iri fact, I hate him. But do you not think he loves me T 

“ Diable I Take away his wife and see.” 

“ I must continue to be a man of honour.” 

“And let Madame d*? Monsorcau cure her husband both 
physically and morally. For it is certain that if you get your- 
self killed, she will attach herself to the only man who remains 
to her.” 

Bussy frowned 

"But,” added St Luc, "here is my wife; she always gives 
good advice. She has been picking herself a bouquet in the 
gardens of the queen-mother, and will be in a good humour. 
Listen to her; she speaks gold.” 

Jeanne arrived radiant, full of happiness and fua Bussy 
saluted her in a friendly manner, and she held out her hand to 
him, saying, with a smile, “ How go on the love affairs T 

“ They are dying.” 

“ They are wounded and fainting ; perhaps you can restore 
them, Jeanne T 

“ l^t me see ; show me the wound” 

“ In two words, this is it : M. de Bussy does not like smiling 
^ on M. de Monsorcau, and he thinks of retiring.” 

“ And leaving Diana to him ?” 

“ Oh ! madame, St Luc does not tell you that I wish to 
die.” 
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on me, is my mortal enemy, and tried to have me assassinated 
by M. de St. Luc ” 

“ Oh, assassinated I take care, M. le Comte. St Luc is a 
gentleman, and you confess yourself that you provoked him, 
drew the sword first, and received your wound in fair fight” 

Certainly ; but it is not the less true that he obeyed the 

wishes of M. d’Anjou.” 

“ Listen ! I know M. de St. Luc, and I can assure you he is 
devoted to the king, and hates the duke. If your wound had 
come from Antragues, Livarot, or Ribeirac, it might be so ; but 
not from St Luc.” 

“You do not know,” replied Monsoreau, obstinate in his 
opinion. At last he was able to go down into the garden. 
“ That will do,” said he ; “ now we will move.” 

“Why move?” said Remy. “The air is good here, and 
there is plenty of amusement.” 

“ Too much ; M. d’Anjou fatigues me with his visits, and he 
always brings with him a crowd of gentlemen, and the noise of 

their spurs destroys my nerves.” 

“ But where are you going ?*’ 

“ I have ordered them to get ready my little house at the 
Tournellcs.” 

Bussy and Diana exchanged a look of loving remembrance. 

What, that little place ?” cried Remy, imprudently. 

“ What ! do you know it ?” 

“\Vlio does not know the houses of the chief huntsman? 

particularly I, who lived in the Rue Beautrellis.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will go there. It is a fortress, and one can see 
from the window, three hundred yards off, who Ls coming to 
visit you, and avoid them if you like, particularly when you are 
well . 

Bussy bit his lips ; he feared a time might come when Mon- 
soreau might avoid him. Diana thought of the time when she 
had seen Bussy in that house, lying fainting on the bed. 

You cannot do it,” said Remy. 

“ Why not, if you please, monsieur ?” 

“ Because the chief huntsman of France must hold receptions 
— must keep valets and equipages. Let him have a palace for 
his dogs, if he likes, but not a dog-kennel for himself.” 

“It is true, but ” 

“ But I am the doctor of the mind as of the body ; it is not 
your residence here that 4isi>leascs you,” 
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dying man. Not to see her, smile on her, touch her hand. 
Mon Dieu ! ” 

St. Luc interrupted him with a burst of laughter. ‘‘ Oh f cried 

he, * the innocent man. Why, no lover can be more fortunate 
than you.'^ 

“ Prove that to me.” 

“You are the friend of M. de Monsorcau.” 

“Yes, I am ashamed to say, he calls me his friend/' 

“ Weh ! be his friend.” 

“ Oh ! and abuse this title !” 

Is he really your friend ?” 

“ He says so.” 

“ No ; for he makes you unhappy. Now the end of friend- 
ship is to make one another happy. At least, so his majesty 
says, and he is learned in friendship. So, if he makes you 
unhappy, he is not your friend ; therefore you may treat him 
either as a stranger, and take his wife from him, or as an enemy, 
and kill him if he murmurs.” 

“ Iri fact, I hate him. But do you not think he loves me T 

“ Diable I Take away his wife and see.” 

“ I must continue to be a man of honour.” 

“And let Madame d*? Monsorcau cure her husband both 
physically and morally. For it is certain that if you get your- 
self killed, she will attach herself to the only man who remains 
to her.” 

Bussy frowned 

"But,” added St Luc, "here is my wife; she always gives 
good advice. She has been picking herself a bouquet in the 
gardens of the queen-mother, and will be in a good humour. 
Listen to her; she speaks gold.” 

Jeanne arrived radiant, full of happiness and fua Bussy 
saluted her in a friendly manner, and she held out her hand to 
him, saying, with a smile, “ How go on the love affairs T 

“ They are dying.” 

“ They are wounded and fainting ; perhaps you can restore 
them, Jeanne T 

“ l^t me see ; show me the wound” 

“ In two words, this is it : M. de Bussy does not like smiling 
^ on M. de Monsorcau, and he thinks of retiring.” 

“ And leaving Diana to him ?” 

“ Oh ! madame, St Luc does not tell you that I wish to 
die.” 
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Monsoreau was obliged to sit down, but he kept them in 
view. 

Count,” said he to Bussy, ‘‘ will you be amiable enough to 
escort Madame de Monsoreau this evening to my house at the 
Tournelles?” 

You cannot do that, monsieur,” said R6my. 

Why not?^^ 

‘‘ Because M. d’ Anjou would never forgive you if you helped 
to play him such a trick.” 

Bussy was about to cry, “ What do I care ?” but a glance 
from Rdmy stopped him. 

“ Remy is right,” said Monsoreau, ‘‘it would injure you ; to- 
morrow I will go myself.” 

“ You will lose your place.” 

" It is possible ; but I shall keep my wife.” 

The' next day they went to the old house ; Diana took her old 
room, with the bed of white and gold damask. A corridor only 
separated it from that of the count. Bussy tore his hair with 

rage. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

A VISIT TO THE HOUSE AT LES TOURNELLES. 

The duke became more and more in love with Diana, as she 
seemed always to escaj^ him, and with his love for her, his 
hatred of Monsoreau increased. On the other side he had 
not renounced his political hopes, but had recommenced his 
underhand machinations. The moment was favourable, for 
many wavering conspirators had been encouraged by the kind 
of triumph which the weakness of the king, and the cunning 
of Catherine, had given to the duke; however, he no longer 
confided his projects to Bussy, and showed him only a hypo- 
critical friendship. He was vaguely uneasy at seeing him at 
Monsoreau’s house, and envious of the confidence tl»t Mon- 
soreau, so suspicious of himself, placed in him. He was fright- 
ened also at the joy and happiness which shone in Diana’s face. 
He knew that flowers only bloom in the light of the sun, and 
women in that of love She was visibly happy, and this an- 
noyed him. Determined to use his power, both for love and 
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vengeatice, he thought it would be absurd to be stayed in this 
purpose by such ridiculous obstacles as the jealousy of a hus- 
band, and the repugnance of a wife. One day he ordered his 
equipages, Intending to visit Monsoreau. He was told that he 
had moved to his house in the Rue St. Antoine. 

Let us go there,” said he to Bussy, Soon the place was in 
commotion at the arrival of the twenty four handsome cilvaliers, 
each with two lackeys, who formed the prince’s suite. Both 
Bussy and the prince knew the house well ; they both went in, 
but while the prince entered the room, Bussy remained on the 
staircase. It resulted from this arrangement that the duke was 
received by Monsoreau alone, while Bussy was received by 
Diana, while Gerlriide kept watch. Monsoreau, always p.ale, 

grew livid at sight of the prince. 

“ Monseigneur, here ! really it is too much honour for my 
poor house !” cried he, with a visible irony. 

The prince smiled. ** Wherever a suffering friend goes, I 
follow him,” replied he. ** How are you ?” 

Oh, much better ; I can already walk about, and in a week 
I shall be quite well.’* 

“Was it your doctor who prescribed for you the air ol 
the Bastille?” asked the prince, with the most innocent air 
possible. 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

Did you not like the Rue deft Petits- Pfercft ?*’ 

“No, monseigneur; I had too much company there — they 

made too much noise.” 

“ But you have no garden here.*^ 

“ I did not like the garden.” 

The prince bit his lips. “ Do you know, comte,” said he, 
“ that many people are asking the king for your place?” 

“ On what pretext, monseigneur ?” 

“They say you are dead.” 

“ Monseigneur, you can answer for it that lam not” 

“ I answer for nothing ; you bury yourself as though you were 
dead” 

It was Monsoreau's turn to bite his lips. 

“ Well, then, I must lose my place,” said he. 

“ Really 

“ Yes ; there are things I prefer to it” 

“ Y^ou are very disinterested” 

“ It is my character, monseigneur.” 
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** Then of course you will not mind the king’s knowing your 
character ?” 

“ Who will tell him ?” 

Diable ! if he asks me about you, I must repeat our con* 
versation.” 

Ma foi I monseigneur, if all they say in Paris were reported 
to the king, his two ears would not be enough to listen with.” 

What do they say at Paris, monsieur ?” asked the prince 
sharply. 

Monsoreau tried to calm himself. “ How should a poor in- 
valid, as I am, know ?” said he. “ If the king is angry at seeing 
his work badly done, he is wrong.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Because, doubtless, my accident proceeds, to some extent, 
irom him.” 

Explain yourself” 

‘ M. de St. Luc, who wounded me, is a dear friend of the 
King^s. It was the king who taught him the thrust by which he 
’ wounded me, and it might have been the king who prompted 
him.” 

“ You are right ; but still the king is the king.” 

“Until he is so no longer.” 

The duke trembled. “ Is not Madame de Monsoreau here ?” 
said he. 

“ Monseigneur, she is ill, or she would have come to present 

her respects to you.’’ 

“ III ! poor woman ! it must be grief at seeing you suffer.” 

‘‘ Yes, and the fatigue of moving.” 

“ Let us hope it will be a short indispositioa You have so 
skilful a doctor.” 

“ Yc.s, that dear Remy ” 

- “Why, he is Bussy’s doctor.” 

“ He has lent him to me.” 

“ You are, then, great friends ?” 

“ He is my best, I might say my only, friend” 

“ Adieu, comte !” 

As the duke raised the tapestry, he fancied he saw the skirt 
of a dress disappear into the next room, and immediately Bussy 
appeared at his post in the middle of the corridor. Suspicion 
grew stronger with the duke. 

“ We are going,” said he to Bussy, who ran downstairs without 
replying \ while the duke, left alone, tried to penetrate the cor- 
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ridor where he had seen the silk dress vanish. But, turning, he 
saw that Monsoreau had followed, and was standing at the door. 
“Your highness mistakes your way,” said he. 

“ True,” said the duke, “ thank you.” And he went down 
with rage in his heart When he returned home, Aurilly glided 
into his room* 

“Well,” said the duke, “I am baffled by the husband !” 

“ And, perhaps, also by the lover, monseigneur.” 

“ Wha^do you say ?” 

“The truth.” 

“ Speak, then.” 

“ I hope your highness will pardon me — it was in your service.” 

** I pardon you in advance. Go on.” 

“ After your highness had gone upstairs, I watched under a 

shed in the courtyard." 

“ Ah ! Wliat did you see ?” 

“ I saw a woman's dress ; I saw this woman lean forward, 
and then I heard the sound of a long and tender kiss." 

“ But who was the man ?” 
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I cannot recognise arms.” 

No, but you might gloves.” 

Indeed, it seemed to rnc ' 

That you recognised them ?” 
It was only a guess.” 


Never mind.” 

Well, monscigneur, they 


looked like the gloves of M. de 


Bussy.*’ 

“ Buff, embroidered with gold, were they not f 


“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

“Ah ’ Bussy ! yes, it was Bussy. Oh, I was blind and yet 
not blind ; but I could not believe in so much audacity.* 

“ But your highness must not believe it too lightly ; might 

there not have been a man hidden in her room ? 

“ Yes, doubtless, but Bussy, who was in the corridor, would 


have seen him.” 


“ That is true.” 

“ And then the gloves ” 

“ Yes, and besides the kiss, I heard 

“What?” . 

“ Three words, ‘ Till to-morrow evening. 


“ Oh ! mon Dieu !" 

“ So that, if you like, we can make sure." 
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Aurilly, we will go.” 

Your highness knows I am at your orders.” 

‘‘ Ah I Bussy, a traitor I Bussy, the honest man — Bussy, who 
does not wish me to be King of France and the di^Jce, smiling 
with an infernal joy, dismissed Aurilly. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

THE WATCHERS. 

The duke kept Bussy near him all day, so as not to lose sight 
of his movements. Bussy did not care, so that he had his 

evenings free. At ten o’clock he wrapped himself in his cloak, 
and with a rope ladder under his arm went towards the Bastille. 
The duke, who did not know that he had a ladder, and could 
not believe in any one walking alone at night through the 
streets of Paris, thought Bussy would certainly call at his hotel 
for a horse and a servant, and lost ten minutes in preparations. 
During those ten minutes, Bussy, active and in love, had already 
gone three-fourths of the distance. He was lucky, as brave 

people generally are, and met with no accident by the way, and 

on arriving saw a light in the windows. It was the signal 
agreed on between him and Oiana. He threw his ladder up to 
the balcony, it had six hooks to it, and was sure to fasten itself 

somewhere. At the noise, Diana put out her light and opened 
the window to fasten the ladder. The thing was done in a 
moment Diana looked all around ; the street seemed deserted. 
Then she signed to Bussy to mount, and he was up in five 
seconds. The moment was happily chosen, for while he got 
in^at the window, M. de Monsofeau, after having listened 
patiently for a quarter of an hour at his wife’s door, descended 
the stairs painfully, leaning on the arm of a confidemial valet, 
and it so happen^ that he opened the street-door just as the 
ladder was drawn up, and the window closed He looked 
around, but the streets were deserted 

** You have been badly informed,” said he to the servant. 

** No, monsieur, I have just left the H6tel d’Anjot^ and they 
told me that the duke had ordered two horses for this evening. 
But perhaps it was not to come here.” 

” Where else should he go ?” said Monsoreau, with a sombre 
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air. He, like all jealous persons, thought the whole world had 
nothing to do but to torment him. 

Perhaps I should have done better to stay in her room,*' 
murmured^ he. “ But they probably have signals for corre- 
sponding ] she would have warned him of my presence, and I 
should have learned nothing. It is better to watch outside. 
Come, conduct me to the hiding-place, whence you say one can 
see everything.” 

“ Come, monsieur.'* 

About twenty-five steps from the door was an enormous heap 
of stones belonging to demolished houses, and serving for forti- 
fications to the children of the neighbourhood when they jjlayed 
at battles. In the midst was a sj^ace, winch could (.ontain I WO 

people. The valet spread a cloak, on which Monsoreau sat 
down, while hi.s servant sat at his feel; with a loaded musket 
placed beside him. Plana had prudently drawn her thick 
curtains, so that scarcely a ray of light showed through, to betray 
that there was life in this gloomy house. 

They had been watching about ten minutes, when two horses 
appeared at the end of llic street The valet |X)inted to them. 

** r see,’* said Monsoreau. 

The two men got off their horses, and lied them up at tlie 
corner of the Hotel des Toumelles. 

** Monseigneur,** said Aurilly, “ I believe we have arrived too 
late j he must have gone straight from your hotel, and must 

have entered.” 

“Perhaps so; but if we did not see him go in, we can see 

him come out*' 

** Yes, but when ?” 

“ When we please.” 

“ Would it be too curious to ask how you mean to manage 

“Nothing is more easy ; we have but to knock at the door, 
and ask after M. de Monsoreau. Our lover will be frightened 
at the noise, and as you enter the house he will come out at the 
window, and I, who am hidden outside, shall sec him.” 

“ And Monsoreau ?” 

“ What can he say ? I am his friend, and wag unea.sy about 
him, as he looked so ill yesterday ; nothing can be more 
simple.” 

“ It is very ingenious, monseigneur.” 

“ Do you hear vfhsLt they say ?” asked Monsenreau of his 

valetL 
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"No, monsieur, but we soon shall, for they ate comins 

nearer.” ° 

« Monseigneur,” said Aurilly, “here is a heap of stones, 
which seems made on purpose for us.” 

“ Yes, but wait a moment, perhaps we can see through the 

opening of the curtain.” And they stood for some minutes 
trying to find a place to peep through. Meanwhile, Monso- 

musk^?^ boiling with impatience, and his hand approached the 

“Oh ! shall I suffer this?” murmured he, “shall I devour 
this attront also ? No, my patience is worn out Mordieu ! 

that 1 can neither sleep, nor wake, nor even suffer quietly, be- 
cause a shameful caprice has lodged in the idle brain of this 

miserable pnnce. No, I am not a complaisant valet ; I am the 
Comte de Monsoreau, and if he comes near, on my word, I will 
blow his brains out. Light the match, Rend” 

. moment, just as the prince was about to seek his 

hidinpplace, leaving his companion to knock at the door. 
Aurilly touched his arm. ’ 

“Well, monsieur, what is it asked the prince. 

“ Come away, monseigneur, come 
Why so ?’' 

“ Do you not see something shining there to the left ?” 

I I see a spark among that heap of stones.” 

*' It is the match of a musket, or arquebusc.” 

“ Ah ! who the devil can be in ambush there ?” 

“ Some friend or servant of Bussy’s. Let us go and make a 
dcHour, and return another way. The servant will give the 
alarm, and we shall see Bussy come out of the window.” 

are right ; come and they went to their horses 
“ Ihey are going,” said the valet. 

'Yes. Did you recognise them ?” 

“They seemed to me to be the prince and Aurilly.” 

“ Just so. But I shall soon be more sure still ” 

'• What wiU monsieur do r 
“Come.” 

Meanwhile, the duke and Aurilly turned into the Rue Sl 
C atherme, intending to return by the boulevard of the Bas- 
tiUe. 

Monsoreauwent in, and ordered his litter. 

^t the duke Iwd foreseen happened. At the nois© that 
Monsoreau mad^ Bussy took the alarm, the light was extin- 
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guished, the ladder fixed, and Bussy, to his great regret, was 
Obliged to fly, like Romeo, but without having, like him, seen 
the sun rise and heard the lark sing. Just as he touched the 
ground, and Diana had thrown him the ladder, the duke and 
Aurilly arrived at the comer of the Bastille. They saw a 

shadow suspended from Diana’s window, but this shadow dis- 
appeared almost instantaneously at the corner of the Rue St. 
Paul. 

“ MonSeur,” said the valet to Monsoreau, “ we shall wake ui) 

the household.” 

“ What do I care?" cried Monsoreau, furiously. " I am m.TSter 
here, 1 believe, and I have at least the right to do what M. 
d’Anjou wished to do.” 

The litter was got ready, and, drawn by two stout horses, it was 
soon at the Hotel d’Anjou. 

The duke and Aurilly had so recently come in that their 
horses were not unsaddled. Monsoreau, who had the entr^'c, 
appeared on the threshold just as the duke, after having thrown 
his haf on a chair, was holding out his boots to a valet to pull 
off. A servant, preceding him by some steps, announced M. tie 
Monsoreau. A thunderbolt breaking his windows, coukl not 

have astonished the prince more. 

“ M. dc Monsoreau !” cried he, with an uneasiness he could 

not hide. 

** Myself, monseigneur,” replied he, trying to repress his 

emotion, but the effort he made over himself was so violent 

that his legs failed him, and he fell on to a chair which stood 

near. 

But you will kill yourself, my dear friend,'' said the duke ; 
“ you are so pale, you look as though you were going to 
faint." 

‘‘ Oh, no \ what I have to say to your highness is of too much 
importance; I may faint afterwards.” 

“ Speak, then, my dear comte.’^ 

“ Not before your people, I suppose.” 

The duke dismissed every one. 

“ Your highness has just come in T said Monsoreaa 
“ As you see, comte." 

“ It is very imprudent of your highness to go by night in the 
streets.” 

WTio told you I had been in the streets T 
dust on your clothes 
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“ M. 4a Mon^oreau, have you another employment besides 
that of chief huntsman 

Yes, that of spy, monseigneur ; all the world follow that 
calling now, more or less, and I, like the rest” 

And what does this profession bring you, monsieur 

Knowledge.^' 

It is curious.’’ 

“ Very curious/* 

“ Well, tell me what you have to say.** 

“ I came for that.** 

You permit me to sit down ?** said the duke. 

No irony, monseigneur, towards an old and faithful servant, 
who comes at this hour and in this state to do you a service If 
I sat down, on my honour, it was because I could not stand.** 

“ A service 1 to do me a service ?** 

^Yes.** 

“ Speak, then.'* 

** Monseigneur, I come on the part of a great prince.** 

From the king ?*’ 

** Np ; M. le Due de Guise.*' 

** Ah I that is (luite a different thing. Approach, and speak 
low.” 


' CHAPTER LXXXI. 

HOW M. LE DUG D* ANJOU SIGNED, AND, AFTER HAVING SIGNED, 

SPOKE, 

There was a moment*s silence. Then the duke said : 

H Well, M. le Comte, what have you to say to me from the 
Due de Giiise ?* 

“ Much, monseigneur,” 

“ They have written to you ?** 

“ No ; the duke writes no more since that strange disappear- 
ance of Nicholas David, They have come to Pans.” 

MM. de Guise are at Paris ?** 

Yes, monseigneur.’* 

“ I have not seen them.** 

« They are too prudent to expose themselves or your high- 
n^ to any risL** 
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“ And I was not told T* 

* I tell you now/* 

What have they come for ?** 

“They come, monseigneur, to the rendezvous you gave 
them/' 

That I gave them f 

** Doubtless i on the day when your highness was arrested you 
received a letter from M. de Guise, and rei)lied to it verbally, 
through'me, that they were to come to Paris from the thirty* 
lirst of May to the second of June. It is now the thirty*first of 
May, and if your highness has forgotten them, they have not 
Torgotten you.” 

Francois grew pale. So many events had i)assed since, that 
he had forgotten the rendezvous. “ It is true/* said he, at 
length, “ but the relations which then existed between us exist 
no longer.” 

If that be so, monseigneur, you would do well to tell them, 
for I believe they think differently.” 

‘‘ How so ?” 

You, perhaps, think yourself free as regards them, but they 
feel bound to you," 

“ A snare, my dear comte, in which a man does not let him- 

self be taken twice.” 

“ And where was monseigneur taken in a snare ?” 

“ Where ? at the Louvre, mordieu.” 

“ Was it the fault of MM. dc Guise ?” 

“ I do not say so, but they never assisted me to escape.’’ 

“It would have been difficult ; they were flying them- 
selves.” 

“ It is true.” 

“ But when you were in Anjou, did they not charge roe to 
tell you that you could always count on them, at they on you, 
and that the day you inarched on Paris, they would do the 
same ?” 

“ It is true, but I did not march on Paris,” 

“ You are here.” 

“Yes ; but as my brother’s ally.” 

“ Monseimeur will permit me to observe that he is more than 
the ally of the Ouises.” 

"W'hat then?” 

“ Their accomplice.” 

The duke bit his lips. 
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“ And you say they charged you to announce their arrival to 
me r 

“ They did me that honour.” 

“ But they did not tell you the motive of their return ?” 

They told me all, knowing me to be the confidant of your 
highness.” 

“ Then they have projects. What are they ?” 

The same always,” 

“ And they think them practicable 

“They look upon them as certain.” 

“ And these projects have for an aim 

The duke stopped, not daring to finish. 

‘‘To make you King of France ; yes, monseigneur,” 

The duke felt the flush of joy mount to his face. 

“ But," said he, “ is the moment favourable ?" 

“ Your wisdom must decide.” 

My wisdom 

“ Yes, the facts cannot be contradicted. The nomination of 
the king as head of the League was only a comedy, quickly 
seen through and appreciated. Now the reaction has com- 
menced, and the entire state is rising against the tyranny of 
thp king and his creatures. Sermons are a call to arms, and 

churches are places where they curse the king, instead o( pray- 
ing to God, The army trembles with impatience ; the^ bour- 
geois league together ; our emissaries bring in nothing but 
signatures and new ‘adherents to the League. In a WOrd, the 

king’s reign touches on its close. Now, do you renounce your 
former projects ?” 

The duke did not reply. 

** Monseigneur knows that he may speak frankly to me.” 

“ I think,” said the duke, “ that considering my brother has 
no childrei^ that his health is uncertain, and that after him the 
crown will come naturally to me, there is no reason why I 
should compromise my name and my dignity, in a useless 
struggle, and try to take, with danger, what' will come to me 
in due course,” 

“ Your highness is in error ; your brother’s throne will only 
come to you if you take it MM. de Guise cannot be kings 
themselves, but they will only allow to reign a king of their own 
making, a king whom they substitute for the reigning" one. 
They count on your highness, but if you refuse, they^ seek 
another.” 
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“ And I was not told T* 

* I tell you now/* 

What have they come for ?** 
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May, and if your highness has forgotten them, they have not 
Torgotten you.” 

Francois grew pale. So many events had i)assed since, that 
he had forgotten the rendezvous. “ It is true/* said he, at 
length, “ but the relations which then existed between us exist 
no longer.” 

If that be so, monseigneur, you would do well to tell them, 
for I believe they think differently.” 

‘‘ How so ?” 

You, perhaps, think yourself free as regards them, but they 
feel bound to you," 

“ A snare, my dear comte, in which a man does not let him- 

self be taken twice.” 

“ And where was monseigneur taken in a snare ?” 

“ Where ? at the Louvre, mordieu.” 

“ Was it the fault of MM. dc Guise ?” 

“ I do not say so, but they never assisted me to escape.’’ 

“It would have been difficult ; they were flying them- 
selves.” 

“ It is true.” 

“ But when you were in Anjou, did they not charge roe to 
tell you that you could always count on them, at they on you, 
and that the day you inarched on Paris, they would do the 
same ?” 

“ It is true, but I did not march on Paris,” 

“ You are here.” 

“Yes ; but as my brother’s ally.” 

“ Monseimeur will permit me to observe that he is more than 
the ally of the Ouises.” 

"W'hat then?” 

“ Their accomplice.” 

The duke bit his lips. 
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They w|U be the s^rpe ’* 

Who were there when your highness was crowned.” 

*‘They will dare to lay hands on the Lord’s anointed?” 

Oh I to shave him, only. 

They will never dare to do that to a king/' 

“ He will not be a king then,” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Have you never heard of a holy man who preaches sermons 
and is going to perform miracles ?” 

“ Brother Gorenflot ?*' 

“ Just so.” 

“ The one who wished to preach the League with his arque* 
buse on his shoulder ?” 

“ The same.” 

Well ! they will conduct the king into his cell ; once there, 
he will be asked to sign his abdication, then, when he has 
signed, Madame de Montpensier will enter, scissors in hand 
She wears them now, hanging to her side \ they are charming 
scissors, made of gold, and admirably chased, to do him honour. 
You understand the rest. We announce to the people that the 
king, experiencing a holy repentance for his sins, has announced 
his intention of never more leaving the convent. If there are 

any who doubt, M. de Guise, holds the army, M. le Cardinal 
the Church, and M. de Mayenne the bourgeois ; and with these 
three powers you can make the people believe what you like.” 

“ But they will accuse me of violence,” said the duke. 

‘'You need not be there.” 

“ They will look on me as a usurper.” 

“ Monseigneur forgets the abdication.” 

** The king will refuse.” 

“ It seems that Brother Gorenflot is not only clever, but 
strong,” 

“ Tire plan is then settled 

“ Quite.” 

“ And they do not fear that I shall denounce it T 
“No, monseigneur; for in that case, they have another, not 
less sure,” 

“ Ah !” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And this one ?” 

“ \ dQ nnt know; they thought me too much your friend to 
trust me with it” 
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“ Well, I yield, count What must I do ?" 

“Approve.” - 

“ I do.” 

* Words are not chough." 

“ What then ?” 

“Writing." 

“ It is a folly to siiirpose I will ever consent to that " 

And why not ?” 

If tffe conspiracy fail ” 

“ It is just in case it should, that they ask for your signature.” 

Then they wish to shelter themselves behind my name ?” 
“Just so,’* 

“ 'Then 1 refuse.” 

“You cannot” 

“ I cannot refuse T 
“No,” 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“ To refuse is to betray,** 

“ Let them think as they like ; at all events I will choose my 
own danger,” 

“Monseigneur, you choose badly.” 

“ I will risk it,” cried Francois, endeavouring to keep firm. 

“ For your own interest I advise you not to do so.” 

“ But I shall compromise myself by signing." 

“ In refusing, you assassinate yourself.” 

Francois shuddered. 

“They would dare?'* said he. 

“ They would dare anything, monseigneur. The conspirators 
have gone so far, that they must succeed at any cost’* 

The duke, with his usual indecision, felt terribly perplexed. 

“ I will sign,’* said he, at last. 

“When?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“No, monseigneur ; if you sign, it must be at once.” 

“ But M. de Guise must draw up the agreement.** 

“It is already drawn — here it is;’* and Monsoreau drtw a 
paper from his pocket : it was a full adhesion to the ^heme. 

duke read it through, growing more and more pale as he 
did so. 

“ Here is the pen, monseigneur,” 

‘Then I must sign?** 

“ If you wish to do so ; no one forces you.^ 
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“Yes, they do, since they menace me with assassinatioa” 

“ I do not menace you, monseigneur — I only warn you.” 

“ Give me the pen.” 

And, snatching it eagerly, he signed the paper. Monsoreau 
watched him with an eye full of hatred and hope, and no sooner 
had the duke finished than, exclaiming “ Ah 1” he seized the 
paper, buttoned it into his doublet, and wrapped his cloak 
over it. 

Fran 9 ois looked at him with astonishment, for a flasli of fero- 
cious joy played over his face. 

“ And now, monseigneur, be prudent,” said he. 

“ How so ?” 

“ Do not run about the streets with Aurilly, as you did just 
now.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean that, this evening, you pursued with your love a 
woman whom her husband adores, and whom he is jealous of, 
enough to kill any one who approaches her without permissioa” 

“ Is it of you and your wife that you are speaking?” 

“ Yes, monseigneur. I have married Diana de Meridor ; she 
is mine, and no one shall have her while I live — nobeven a 
prince j I swear it by my name and on this poniard !” and he 

touched with his poniard the breast of the prince, who started 

b^ck. 

“ Monsieur, you menace me !’' cried Francois, pale with rage. 

“ No, monseigneur ; once more, I say, I only warn you 

“Of what ^ 

“ That no one shall make love to my wife.” 

“ And I warn you that you are too late, and that some one 
makes love to her already.” 

Monsoreau uttered a terrible cry. Is it you cried he. 

“ You are mad, count 1 ” 

“ No, f am not ; prove your words.” 

“ Who was hidden this evening, t\Yenty steps from your door 
with a musket P’* 

Cl j » 

“ Well, comte, during that time there was a man with your 
wife.” 

“ You saw him go in ?” 

** I saw him come out” 

** By the doorP* 

** No, by the window.” 
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“ Did you recognise him ?*' 

“ Yes/* 

“ Name him, monseigneur, or I do not answer for myself” 
The duke half smiled 

“ M. le Comte,” said he, “ on my faith as a prince, on my 

soul, within a week I will tell you his name/^ 

“ You swear it?** 

^ I swear it** 

Wefl, monseigneur, you have a week ; but ** said he, 

touching the paper in his breast 
“ Come back in eight days.*’ 

“ Good ! in eight days ^ shall have regained all my strength, 
ready for vengeance.” 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 

A PROMENADE AT THE TOURNELLRS. 

In course of time the Angevin gentlemen had returned to Paris, 

although not with much confidence. They knew too well the 
king, his brother, and mother, to hope that all would terminate 
in a family embrace. They returned, therefore, timidly, apd 
glided into the town armed to the teeth, ready to fire on the 
least suspicion, and drew their swords fifty limes before the 

H6tel d'Anjou on harmless bourgeois, who were guilty of no 
crime but of looking at them. They jjrescntccl themselves at 
the IjOuvre, magnificently dressed in silk, velvet, and embroidery. 
Henri HI. would not receive them ; they waited vainly in the 
gallery. It was MM. Quelus, Maugiron, Schomberg, and 
D’Epemon who came to announce this news to them, with 
great politeness, and expressing all the regrets in the world. 

Ah, gentlemen,” said Antragues, “ the news is sad, but, 
egming from your mouths, it loses half its bitterness.” 

Gentlemen,** said Schomberg, ‘‘you are the flower ofgr^ 
and courtesy. Would it please you to change the reception 
which you have missed into a little promenade ?** 

“ Ah ! gentlemen, we were about to propose it’* 

“ Where shall we go ?” said Quelus, 

“ I know a charming place near the Bastille,** said Sdiorabcrg, 
** We follow you, go on.” 
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Tlien the eight gentlemen ‘^^ent out, arm in arm* talkihg gaily 

on different subjects, until Qfielus said, “ Here is a solitary 
place, with a good footing.” 

“ Ma foi, yes,” 

“ Well ! we thought that you would one day accompany us 
here to meet M. de Bussy, who has invited us all here.” 

It is true,” said Bussy. 

Do you accept ?*’ said Maugiron. 

“ Certainly ; we rejoice at such an honour.” 

“ That is well,” said Schomberg ; shall we each choose an 
opponent ?” 

“ No,” said Bussy, “ that is not fair ; let us trust to chance, 
and the first one that is free can join the others.” , 

“ Let us draw lots then,” said Quelus. 

‘‘ One moment,” said Bussy, “ first let us settle the rules of 
the game.” 

“ They are simple ; we will fight till death ensues !” 

“ Yes, but how ?” 

“ With sword and dagger.” 

“ On foot r 

** Oh, yes ! on horseback one’s movements are not so free.” 

“ Then, on foot.” 

<‘What day?’ 

“ The soonest possible.” 

** No,” said D’Epernon, “ I have a thousand things to settle 
and a will to make j I would rather wait five Or six days.” 

be it” 

“Then draw lots.” 

“ One moment ! divide the ground into four compartments, 

each for a pair.” 

“ Wellsaid.” 

“ I prppose for number one, the long square between the 
chestnuts ; it is a fine place” 

“ Agreed.” • 

“ But the sun? one would be turned to the east” 

“ No,” said Bussy, “ that is not fair and he proposed a new 
position, which was agreed to. 

Schomberg and Ribeirac came first They were the first 
pair ; Quelus and Antragues the second ; then Livarot and Mau- 
giron the third. D’Epemon, who saw himself left to BuSsy, 
very pale, 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Bussy, ** until the day of the com 
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bat, let us be friends. 

Biissy ?” 


CHICOT SLEEPS. *3^ 

Will you accept a dinner at the H6lel 


All agreed, and* returned with Bussy to his hotel, where a 
sumptuous banquet united them till morning. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

IN WHICH CHICOT SLEEPS. 

The movements of the young men had been remarked by the 
king and Chicot. The king walked up and down, waiting im- 
patiently for his friends to return ; but CIik ot followed them at 
a distance, and saw enough to be satisfied of their intentions. 
When he returned to the house he found the king, walking up 
and down, muttering. 

“Ah! my dear friend ! do you know what has become of 
them ?’* cried Henri 

“ Whom ? your minions ?'* 

“Alas ! yes, my poor frienda** 

“ They must lie very low by this lime/' 

“ Have they been killed ?” cried Henri ; "arc they dead 

“ Dead, I fear ” 

“ And you laugh, wretch 
“ Oh ! my son, dead drunk.” 

“ Oh ! Chicot, how you terrified me. But why do you 

calumniate these gentlemen ?” 

“ On the contrary, I praise tliem." 

“ Be serious, I beg ; do you know that they went out with the 
Angevins ?’* 

“Of course, I know it/* 

“ What was the result 

“What 1 tell you ; that they are dead drunk,” 

“ But Bussy J” 

“ He is intoxicating them ; he is a dangerous man.** 
“Chicot, for pity*s sake ” 

“ Yes ; Bussy has given a dinner to your friends ; how do 
you like that ?** 

“ Impossible ! They are sworn enemies.** 

“ Have you good legs 
“ What do you mew P* 
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** Will you go to the river 

I would go to the end of the world to see such a thing.'' 
Well I go only to the Hotel Bussy." 

“ Will you accompany me 
“ Thank you, I have just come from there.” 

‘‘But ” 

“ Oh 1 no ; I, who have seen, do not need to be convinced. 
Go, my son, go. You disquiet yourself about your friends ; you 
first pity them as if they were dead, and when you heSr they are 

not dead, you are uneasy still ” 

^ “ You are intolerable, M. Chicot” 

“Would you have preferred that they should each have had 
leven or eight wounds by a rapier 

“ I should like to be able to depend on my friends.” 

Oh ! ventre de biche, depend upon me ; I am here, my^on, 
only feed me. I want pheasant and truffles.” 

Henri and his only friend went to bed early, the king still 
sighing. 

The next day, at the petite lcv(5c of the king, MM. Quelus, 
Schomberg, Maugiron, and D’Epernon presented themselves. 
C^hicot still slept, 'I'hc king jumped from his bed in a fury, and 

tearing off the [rerfumed mask from his face, cried, “ Go out 

from here." 

The young men looked at each other in wonder. 

“ But, sire, we wished to say to your majesty — — ” 

“ That you are no longer drunk, I suppose.” 

Chicot opened his eyes. 

Your majesty is in error,” said Quelus, gravely. 

“And yet I have not drunk the wine of Anjou.” 

“ Oh ! I understand,” said Quelus, smiling. 

“ What ?” 

“If -your majesty will remain alone with us, we wiM tell 
you.” 

“ I hate drunkards and traitors.” 

“ Sire," cried three of the gentlemen. 

“ Patience, gentlemen,” said Quelus, “ his majesty has 
slept badly, and had unpleasant dreams. A few wprds will 
set all right” 

“ Spe& then, but be brief.” 

“ It is possible, sire, but difficult" 

“ Yes ; one turns long round certain accusations.” 

“ No, sire, we go straight to it,” replied Quelus, looking again 
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at Chicot and the usher, as though to reiterate his request that’ 
they might be left alone. The king signed to the usher to 
leave the room, but Chicot said, " Never mind me, I sleep Hke 
a top,” and closing his eyes again, he began to snore with all his 
strength. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

W H K R E C H I C O r WAKES. 

"vouR majesty,” said Quclus, “knows only half the business, 
and that the least interesting l\a!f. Assuredly, wc have all,^ 
dined, with M. dc l^ussy, and to the honour of Jiis rook, be it 
said, dined well. There was, above all, a certain wine from 
Austria or Hungary, which really apjxjared to me marvellous. 
But during the repast, or rather after it, we had the most 

serious and interesting conversation concerning your majesty’s 
aUairs.” 

“You make the exordium very long.” 

“ How talkative you are, Valois I” cried ChicoL 

t‘Oh! oh 1 M. (iasron,” said Henri, “if you do not sleep, 

you must leave the room.” 

Pardicu, it is you who keej) me from sleeping, your tongue 

clacks so fast.^' 

Quelus, seeing it was impossil)le to speak seriously, shrugged 
his shoulders, and rose in anger. 

‘‘ We were speaking of grave matters,’' said he. 

‘^Grave matters 

** Yes,” said D’Epernon, ‘‘ if the lives of eight brave genlltr 
men are w^orlh the trouble of your majesty’s attention." 

“ What d^pes it mean, my son ?” said Henri, placing his hand 

on Quelus's shoulder. 

“ Well, sire, the result of our conversation was, that royalty 
is menaced — weakened, that is to say, that all the world is con- 
spiring against you. Sire, you a great king, but you have no 
horizon before you ; the nobility have raised so many btrrien 
before your eyes, that you can see nothing, if it be not the still 
higher barriers that the people have raised. When, sire, in battle 
one battalion places itself like a menacing wall before another. 
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what happens? Cowards look behind thein, and seeing aft 

open space, they fly; the brave lower their heads and rush on.” 

“ Well, then forward !” cried the king, “ mordieu ! am I not 

the first gentleman in my kingdom? Were they not great battles 
that I fought in my youth ? Forward, then, gentlemen, and I 

will take the lead ; it is my custom in the ihM^e.” 

“ Oh ! yes, sire,” cried the young men, with one voice. 

“ And,” said Quelus, “ against these ramparts whicl\are clos- 
ing round your majesty, four men will march, sure to be ap- 
plauded by you, and glorified by posterity.” 

‘‘What do you mean, Quelus?” cried the king, with (?yes in 
which joy was tempered by solicitude ; “ who are these four 
men ?’* 

“ I, and these other gentlemen,” replied Quelus, with pride ; 
“ we devote ourselves, sire.” 

“To what?” 

“To your safety.” 

“ Against whom ?” 

“ Against your enemies.” 

“ Private enmities of young men ?” 

“Oh 1 sire, that is the expression of vulgar prejudice j* speak 

like a king, sire, not like a boutgeois. Do not profess to be- 
lieve that Maugiron detests Antragues, that Schomberg dislikes 

Livarot, that D’Epernon is jealous of Bussy, and that I hate 
Ribeirac. Oh ! no. They are all young, and agreeable, and 

might love each other like brothers : it is not, therefore, a 
rivalry between man and man, which places the swords In our 

hands ; it is the quarrel of France with Anjou, the dispute as 
to the rights of the populace against the prerogatives of the 
king. We present ourselves as champions of royalty in those 
lis^s, where we shall be mei by the champions of the League, 
and we came to say, ‘ Bless us, sire, smile on those who are 
going to die for you,’ Yout blessing will, perhaps, give us the 
victory, your smile will make us die happy.” 

Henri, overcome with emotion, opened his arms to Quelus 
and the others. He united them in his heart ; and it was not 
spectacle without interest, a picture Without expression, but 
a scene in which manly courage was aUied to softer emotions, 
sanctified by devotion. Chicot look on, and his face, ordinarily 
imSiS^nt or sarcastic, was not the least noble and eloquent of 
the six* 

“ Ah !” tried the king, “ I am proud to-day, not of being 
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K|ng of france, but of being your friend ; at the same time, as 
I know my own interests best, I will not accept a sacrifice, of 

which the result will deliver me up, if you fall, into the hands 
of my enemies, France is enough to make war on Anjou ; I 
know my brother, the Guises, and the League, and have often 

conquered more dangerous foes." 

" But, sire, soldiers do not reason thus, they never take ill 
luck into their calculations.'* 

Pardbn me, Maugiron ; a soldier may act blindly, but the 
captain reflects.” 

‘‘Reflect, then, sire, and let us act, who are only soldiers,’* 
said Schomberg : ‘‘ besides, I know no ill luck ; lam always 
successful” 

“ Friend, friend,” said the king, sadly, “ 1 wish I could say 

as much. It is true, you are but twenty.” 

“Sire,” said Quelus, “on what day shall we meet MM. 
Bussy, Livarot, Antragues and Riberiac 

“Never; I forbid it absolutely.” 

“ Sire, excuse us, the rendezvous was arranged before the 
dinner, words were said which cannot be retracted.” 

“ Excuse me, monsieur,” said Henri, “ the king ab.solvcs from 

oaths and promises by saying, ‘ I will, or 1 will not/ for the 
king is all-powerful. Tell these gentlemen, therefore, that 1 ^ 
have menaced you with all my anger if you come to blows ; 
and that you may not doubt it yourselves, I swear to exile 

you, if ** 

“ Stop ! sire ; do not swev ; because, if for such a cause we 

have merited your anger, and this anger shows itself by exiling 
us, we will go into exile with joy, because, being no longer on 
your majesty’s territories, we can then keeji our promises, and 
meet our adversaries.” 

“ If these gentlemen approach you within range of an arque^ 
buse, I will throw them all into the Bastille.” 

“ Sire, if you do so we will all go barefooted, and with cords 
round our necks, to M. Teslu, the governor, and pray to be in- 
carcerate with them.” ‘ 

“ I will have them beheaded, then ; I am king, I hope.” 

“ We will cut our throats at the foot of their scaffold.” 

Henri kept silent for a long time; then, raising hb eyes, 
said, “ God will aurely bless a cause defended by mch noble 
hearts.” 

“ Yes, they are noble hearta,” said Chicot, rising ; da what 
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my son.” 

“ Oh ! mon Dieu ! mon Dieu !” murmured Henri 

“ Sire, we pray you,” cried all the four gentlemen, bending 
their knees. 

^ “ Well ! so be it I^et us trust that God will give us the 

victory. But let us prepare for the conflict in a Christian 

manner. If I had time, I would send all your swords to Rome, 
that the Pope might bless them. But we have the ^rine oi 

St. Genevieve, which contains most precious relics : let us fast, 

and do penance, and keep holy the great day of the F6te Dieu, 

and then the next day 

Ah 1 sire, thanks 3 that is in eight days !** cried the young 

men. 

And they seized the hands of the king, who embraced them 

all once more, and, going into his oratory, melted into tears. 

** Our cartel is ready,’' said Quelus, ** we have but to add the 

day and hour. Write, Maugiron, the day after the F^te Dieu. 
Here is a table.” 

“ It is done,” said Maugiron, now who will carry the 
letter 

I will, if you please,” said Chicot, approaching, “but I wish 
to give you a piece of advice. His majesty speaks of fasts and 

macerations. 'rhat is all very well after the combat, but before, 
I prefer good nourishment, generous wine, and eight hours* 

sleep every night” 

“Bravo, Chicot !” 

‘‘ Adieu, my little lions,” replied the Gascon, “ I go to the 
Hotel Bussy.” He went three steps and returned, and said, 
“ Apropos, do not quit the king during the F6te Dieu 3 do not 

go^to the country, any of you, but stay by the Louvra Now, I 
will do your commission.” 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

THE FfiXE DIEU. 

During these eight .days events were preparing themselves, as a 
tempest gathers in the heavens during the calm days of summer. 
Monsoreau had an attack of fever for twenty*four hours, then 
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no one, he became more than ever convinced of the hypoaisy 

of the Due d’Anjou, and of his bad intentions with regard to 
Diana. 

Bussy did not discontinue his visits by day, but, warned by 

R^my of this constant watchfulness, came no more at night to 

the window. 

Chicot divided his time between the king, whom he watched 
like a chfld, and his friend Gorenflot, whom lie had persuaded 

to return to his convent. He passed hours with him in his cell, 

always bringing with him large bottles in his pocket, and the 
report began to be spread that Gorenflot had nearly |xrrsua<lcd 
him to turn monk. 

As for the king, he gave constant lessons in fencing to his 

friends, teaching them new thrusts, and, above all, exercising 

D’Epernon, to whom fate had given so skilful an adversary, that 
he was visibly preoccupied by it 

Any one walking in the streets of Paris at certain liours, 
might have met the strange monks, of whom our first chapters 
furnished some description, ana who resembled troopers more 
than monks. Then, to complete the picture, we must add that 

the Hotel de Guise had become at once mysterious and turbulent, 
the most peopled within and the most deserted without that can 
be imagined ; that meetings were held every night in the great 
hall, and with all the blinds and windows hcnnctically closed, 

and that these meetings were preceded by dinners, to which 

none but men were invited, and which were presided over by 

Madame de Montpensier. Of all these meetings, however, im- 
portant though they were, the ix)lice susiK;ctcd nothing. On 
the morning of the great day, the leather was superb, and the 

flowers which filled the streets sent their perfumes through the 
air. Chicot, who for the last fortnight, had slept in the king’s 
room, woke liim early ; no one had yet enk-red the royal 
chamber. 

‘‘ Oh, Chicot f cried the king, “ you have woke me from one 
of the sweetest dreams I ever had in my life.” 

“ What was it, my son?” 

“I dreamed that Quelus had run Antrague* through the 
body, and was swimming in the blood of his adversary. Let 
us go and pray that my dream may be realised. Call, Chicot, 
call” 

“ What do you want r 
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“ My hair-cloth and my seoiuge'* 

« Would you not prefer a good breakfiwt 
"Pagan, would you go to hear mass on the Fite Died with 
a full stomach ?” 

"Even so.” 

"Call, Chicot.” 

“ Patience; it is scarcely eight o’clock, and you will have 
plenty of time to scourge yourself Let us talk first Con- 
verse with your friend; you will not repent it, Valoft, on the 
faith of a Chicot" i-v 

" Well, talk ; but be quick.” 

" How shall we divide our day, my son ?” 

“ Into three parts.” 

" In honour ^ the Trinity ; very well, let me hear these three 
parts.” 

" First, mass at St Germain I’Auxerrois.” 

"Well?” 

" Return to the Louvre, for a collation.” , 

" Very good." 

" Then, a procession of penitents through the streets, atQpping 
at the principal convents of Paris, beginning at the Jacobins and 
finishing at St Genevieve, where I have promised the prior to 
stay till to-morrow in the cell of a saint, who will pray for th| 
success of our arms." 

« I know him." 

' "The saint?" 

" Yes, perfectly." , 

" % much the better ; you shall accompany mi^ and we wil) 
pray together.” 

■ " Yes ; make youmelf easy." , 

"Then dress yourself, and come." 

"Waitalittla" 

"What for?". 

" I have more to ask.” 

"Be quick, then, for time passes.” 

" V^at is ^e court to do ?” “ 

"Follow me." 

And your broUier ?” 
wWiU aceomMny mes" 

"yourgtuutdr 

Fn^ the at the Louvi^and die Sariw » 



m& fgm mst/. 

“That will now I know all" 
“ThealiBWeaU?* 

“Yes.” r 


Hi 


Henri struck on his gong. 

•‘The ceremony will be magnificent,” said Chicot 
“ God will accept our homage, I hope.” 

‘‘But tell'm^ Henri, before any one coma in, have you 
nothing else to say to me ¥' 

“ No, f have given you all the detaila” 

" Have you settled to sleep at St Genevifeve ?" 

“Doubtless.” 

“ Well, my son, I do not like that part of the protramme.” 
“How so?” ^ 


“ When we have dined I will tell you another plan that has 
occurred to me." 


“ Well, I consent” 

“ Whether you consent or not, it vnll be all the same thitK.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Hush I here are your valets.” 

As he spoke, the ushers opened the door, and the barber, 
perfumer, and valet of the king entered, and commenced to 
execute upon his majesty one of those toilets which we have 
described elsewhere. When the king was drassing, the Due 
di’ Anjou was announced. He was accompanied by M. de Mon> 
soreau, D’E^rnon, and Aurilly. Henri, at the sight of Mon- 
soreau, still pale and looking more frightful than ever, could 
repress a movement of surprise. 

“ You have been wounded, comte, have you not t" iai4^ 

“Yes, sire." 

“ At the chase, they told me." 

“Yes, sire." 

But you are better now?" 

“ I am well" 


“Sire," said fhe-duke, “would It please you that, after our* 
devo^ons, M. de Monsoreau should go and prepare a duue fbt'- 
us in the woods of CompilgM ?" i 

“ But do not kno# thiU tp-mtwrow-*^— •" . '' 

He was going to say, 9 Four of your friends am to 
of minej* but he stopped, fiar he remembered tl»t, it. 
seoet . 

“ I know said duke j ** — ‘ — 

inform ; 
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I meant that, as I am to pass the night at the Abbey of St 
Genevifeve, I should perhaps not be ready for to-morrow ; but 
let the count go ; if it be not to-morrow, it shall be the day 
after/^ 

You hear?’' said the duke to Monsoreau, 

‘‘ Yes, monseigneur.’’ 

At this moment Quelus and Schomberg entered The king 
received them with open arms. 

Monsoreau said softly to the duke, ‘‘You exile ftie, mon- 
seigneur.” 

“ Is it not your duty to prepare the chase for the king ?” 

“ I understand — this is the last of the eight days fixed by 
your highness, and you prefer sending me to Compifegne to 
keeping your promise,” 

“ No, on the contrary ; I keep my promise.” 

“ Explain yourself” 

“ your departure will be publicly known.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well, do not go, but hide near your house ; then, believing 
you gone, the man you wish to know will come ; the rest con- 
cerns yourself : I engage for no more.” 

“ Ah ! if that be so— — ” 

“ You have my word.” 

“ I have better than that, I have your signature.” 

“ Oh, yes, mordieu ! I know that.” 

- Aurilly touched D’Epernon’s arm and said, “ It is done ; 
Bussy will not fight to-morrow.” 

“Not fight !” 

“ I answer for it.” 

“Who will prevent it ?” 

“Never mind that” 

“ If it be so, my dear sorcerer, there are one thousand crowns 
for you.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the king, who had finished his toilet, “ to 
St Germain I'Auxerrois.” 

“And from there to St GeneviJjve?” asked the duke 

“ Certainly,” replied Henri, passing into the gallery where all 
his court were waiting for him 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


WHICH WILL ELUCIDATE THE PREVIOUS CUAin’ER. 


The evening before, M. de Monsoreau had returned to his 
home from the Hotel Guise, and had found Bussy there, 
'rhen, in liis friendshij> for this brave gentleman, he had taken 
him aside, and said : 

“ Will you permit me to give you a [>iecc of advice 
“ Pray do.” 

“ If I were you, I should leave Paris to-morrow.” 

“ I ! and why so ?” 

“ All that I can tell you is, that your absence may save you 
from great embarrassment.” 

How so ?” 

“ Are you ignorant of what is to lake place tO'inorrow 
“ Completely. ” 

‘‘ On your honour ?” 

‘‘On my word as a gentleman.” 

“ M. d’Anjou has confided nothing to you ?” 

“Nothing; M, d’Anjou confides nothing to me beyond what 

all the world knows.” 

“ Well ! I, who am not the Due d’Anjou, who love my friends 
for their own sakes, and not for mine, I will tell you, my dear 
count, that he is preparing for grave events to-morrow, and that 
the parties of Guise and Anjou meditate a stroke which may end 

in the fall of the king.” _ 

Bussy looked at M. de Monsoreau with suspicion, hut his 
whole manner expre.sscd so much sincerity that it w^as im|>ossil)le 


to doubt him. . 

“ Count ” replied he, “my sword belongs to the Due d Anjoa 
'I’he king, against whom I have done nothing, hales me, and 
has never let slip an occasion of doing or saying something 
wounding to me ; and to-morrow 1 tell you-but you alone, re- 
member^I am about to risk iny life to humiliate Henn de 
Valois in the person of his favourites.” 

“Then you are resolved to risk all the consequences of your 

adherence to the duke ?” 


“ Yes.’^ 

“ You know where it may lead you 


?" 
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know where I will stop; whatever complaints I have 
against the king, I will never lif||a hand against him ; but I will 
let others do what they like, and I will follow M. d’ Anjou to 
protect him in case of need.” 

*‘My dear comte,” said Monsoreau, ‘‘the Due d’ Anjou is 
perfidious and a traitor ; a coward, capable, from jealousy or 
fear, of sacrificing his most faithful servant — his most devoted 
friend ; abandon him, take a friend^s counsel, pass the day in 
your little house at Vincennes, go where you like, exdept to the 
procession of the Fete Dieii.” 

“ But why do you follow the duke yourself?” 

“ P'or reasons which concern my honour. I have need of 
him for a little while longer,” 

“ Well 1 that is like me ; for things which concern my hon( 7 ur 
I must follow the duke.” 

The Comte de Monsoreau pressed his hand, and they parted. 

The next morning Monsoreau announced to his wife his ap- 
proaching departure for Compifegne, and gave all the necessary 
orders. Diana heard the news with joy. She knew from her 
husband of the duel which was arranged between Bussy and 
D’Epernon, but had no fear for the result, and looked forward 
to it with pride. Bussy had presented himself in the morning 
to the Due d’ Anjou, who, seeing him so frank, loyal, and de- 
voted, felt some remorse ; but two things combated this return 
<)f good feeling— firstly, the great empire Bussy had over him, as 
^very powerful mind has over a weak one, and which annoyed 
him ; and, secondly, the love of Bussy for Diana, which awoke 
all the tortures of jealousy in his heart. Monsoreau, it was true, 
inspired him with equal dislike and fear, but . he thought, 
“ Either Bussy will accompany me and aid my triumph, and 
then if I triumph, I do not care for Monsoreau, or Bussy will 
abandon me, and then I owe him nothing, and I will abandon 
him in return.^^ 

When they were in the church, the duke saw R^my enter, and 
going up to his master, slide a note into his hand 

It is from her,” thought he ; she sends him word that her 
husband is leaving Paris.” 

Bussy put the note into his hat, opened, and read it; and the 
prince saw his face radiant with joy and love. 

The duke looked round ; if Monsoreau had been there^ per- 
haps he would not have had patience to wait till the evening 
to denounce Bussy. 
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The mass over, they returned to the Ix)uvre, where a 
collation waited for the king in his room, and for his gentle- 
men in the gallery. On entering the louvre, Hussy approached 
the duke. 

“ Pardon, monseigneur/’ said he, but can I say two words 
to you ?” 

“ Are you in a hurry ?'* 

“Very much so." 

“ Will ft not do during the procession ? wc shall walk side by 
side." 

“ Monseigneur must excuse me but what I wished to ask is, 
that I need not accompany you.” 

^MVhyso?" 

“ Monseigneur, to morrow is a great day, and I would wish to 
retire to-day to iny little house at ViiKennes." 

‘‘Then you do not join the j)ro(cssion with the king and 
court ?" 

‘^No, monseigneur, if you will excuse me.” 

“Will you not rejoin me at bt. (ienevievc 

“ Monseigneur, I wish to have the whole day to myself." 

“ Hut if anything should occur when 1 have need of my 
friends 

“ As monseigneur would only want me to draw my sword 
against my king, it is a double reason for excusing myself/’ re* 
plied Hussy; “my sword is engaged against M. d’Epernon." 

Monsoreau had told the duke the night before that he might 
reckon on Bussy ; this change, therefore, must have been oc- 
casioned by Diana s note. 

“ Then," said the duke, “ you abandon your chief and 

master?” - , . • , r j 

“ Monseigneur, he who is about to risk nis Ine in a moody 

duel, as ours will be, has but one master, and it is to Him rny 
last devotions will be paid." 

You know that I am playing for a throne, and you leave 

Monseigneur, I have worked enough for you ; I wjll work 
again to-morrow, do not ask me for more than my life» 

“ It is well !" said the duke, in a hollow voice, “you are free ; 

go, M. de Bussy " . . , 

Bussy, without caring for the pnnee’s evident anp, ran 
dofm the staircase of the Lx)uvre, and went rapidly to hi$ own 
house. 
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The duke called Aurilly, “Well! he has condemned him- 
self/^ said he. 

“ Does he not follow you 

“No.” 

“ He goes to the rendezvous ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ J'hen it is for this evening?’^ 

“ It is.” 

“ Is M. de Monsoreau warned ?” 

“ Of the rendezvous— yes ; but not yet of the man.” 

“ 'riicn you have decided to sacrifice the count ?” 

“ I have determined to revenge myself; I fear now but one 
thing.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“That Monsoreau will trust to his strength, and that Bussy 
will escape him.” 

“ Reassure yourself, monseigneur.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Is M. de Bussy irrevocably condemned ?” 

“Yes, mordieu ! A man who dictates to me— who takes 
away from me her whom I was seeking foi— who is a sort of 
lion, of whom I am less the master than the keeixir— yes, 
Aurilly, he is condemned without mercy.” 

“ Well, then, he easy, for if he escape Monsoreau, he will not 
escape from another.” 

“ And who is that ?” 

“ Docs youi highness order me to name him ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ It is M. d’Kpcrnon.” 

“D'E{>ernon ! who was to fight him to-morrow?” 

“Yes, inonseigneur.” 

■ “ How is that ?” 

Aurilly was about to reply, when the duke was summoned ; 
for the king was at table, and had sent for his brother. 

“ You shall tell me during the procession,” said the duke. 

We will now tell our readers what had passed between Aurilly 
and ITEpernon. They had long known each other, for Aurilly 
had taught D’Epemon to play on the lute, and, as he was fond 
of music, they were ohen together. He called ui>on Aurilly to 
tell him of his approaching duel, which disquieted him not a 
little. Bravery was never one of D'E|>emon‘s prominent qualities, 
and he looked on a duel with Bussy as certain death When 
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Aurilly heard it, he told D’Epernon that Bussy practised fencing 
every morning \vith an artist, lately arrived, who was said to have 
borrowed from all nations their best points, until he had be- 
come perfect. Duiing this recital, D'Kpernon grew livid with 
terror. 

“ Ah ! I am doomed,” said he. ^ 

‘‘ Well ?” 

“ But it is absurd to go out with a man who is sure to kill 
me.” • 

“ You should have thought of that before making the cn^ 
gagement.” 

“ Pe.ste ! I will break the engagement.” 

“ He is a fool who gists up his life willingly at twenty five. 
But, now I think of it ” 

“Well.” 

“ M. de Bussy is sure to kill me.” 

“ I do not doubt it.” 

“ Then it will not be a duel, but an a.ssassi nation.” 

“ I’erhaps so.” 

“ And if it be, it is lawful to prevent an assassination by 

“ By ?” 

“'A murder.” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“ What prevents me, since he wishes to kill me, from killing 
him first ?” 

“ Oh, mon Dicu ! nothing ; I thought of that myself.” 

“ It is only natural” 

“ Very natural.” 

“ Only, instead of killing him with my own hands, I will leave 
It to others.” 

“ That is to say, you will hire assassins?” 

Ma foi ! yes, like M. de Guise for St. Megrim.” 

‘ It will cost you dear,” 

“ I will give three thousand crowns.” 

“ You will only get six men for that, when they know who 
they have to deal with.” 

“ Are not six enough ?” "" 

“M. de Bussy would kill four before they touched him. Do 
you rememl>cr the fight in the Rue St. Antoine ?” 

“ I will give six thousand ; if I do the thing, I will lake care 
he does not escape.” 

“ Have vou your men ?” 
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“Oh, there are plenty of unoccupied men — soldiers of 
fortune.'’ ^ 

“ Very well ; but take care/' 

“Of what?” 

“ If they fail they will denounce you.” 

“ I have the king to protect me.” 

“ That will not hinder M. de Bussy from killing you.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ Should you like an auxiliary ?” 

“ I should like anything which would aid me to get rid of 
him.” 

“Well, a certain enemy of your enemy is jealous,” 

“ And he is now laying a snare for him ?” 

“ Ah !” 

“Well ?” 

“ But he wants money ; with your six thousand crowns he 
wiW take care of your affair as well as his own. You do not 
wish the honour of the thing to be yours, I suppose ?” 

“ Mon Dicu ! no ; I only ask to remain in obscurity.” 

“ Send your men, and he will use them.” 

“ But I must know who it is.” 

“ I will show you in the morning.” 

“Where?” 

“ At t!ie Louvre.” 

“ Then he is noble ?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Aurilly, you shall have the six thousand crowns.” 

“ Then it is settled ?” 

“Irrevocably.” 

At the Louvre, then ?” 

“ Yes, at the Louvre.” 

We have seen in the preceding chapter how Aurilly said to 
[)’Epcrhon, “ Be easy, Bussy will not fight to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER LXXXVIL 

THE PROCESSION. 

Vs soon as the collation was over, the king had entered his 
com with Chicot, to put on his penitent’s robe and had come 
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Lti instant after, with bare feet, a cord round his waist, and 
lood over his face ; the courtiers had made the same toilet 
weather was magnificent, and the pavements were strewn 
flowers ; an immense crowd lined the roads to the four 
2s where the king was to stop. The clergy of St. Germain 
the procession, and the Archbishop of Paris followed, 
dng the holy sacrament ; betw^een them walked young 
;, shaking censers, and young girls scattering roses. Then 
e the king, followed by his four friends, barefooted and 
ced like himself. 

he Due d^Anjou followed in his ordinary dress, arcomj)anied 
ns Angevins. Next came the principal ( oiirtici-s, and then 
bourgeois. It was one o’clock when they left the Louvre. 
Ion and the Trench guards were about to follow, but the 
; signed to them to remain. It was near six in the evening 
)re they arrived before the old abbey, where they saw the 
r and the monks drawn up on the threshold to wait for his 
esty. The Due d’Anjou, a little before, had f/leaded great 
jue, and had asked leave to retire to his hotel, which haej 
n granted to him. His gentlemen had retired with him, 
f to proclaim that they followed the duke and not the king, 
ides which, they did not w'ish to fatigue themselves befon 
morrow. At the door of the abbey the king dismissed his 
r favourites, that they also might take some rejxise. Tlie 
vbishop also, w ho had eaten nothing since morning, w^asdrop- 
g wlih fatigue, so the king took pity on him and on the 
er priests and dismissed them all. 'I hen, turning to the prior, 
eph Foulon, “ Here I am, my father,” said he ; “ I come, 
aer as I am, to seek repose in your solitude.” 

The prior bowed, and the royal penitent mounted the steps 
the abbey, striking his breast at each step, and the door was 
Tiedialely closed behind him. 

“ We will first,” said the prior, ‘‘ conduct your majesty into 
; crypt, which we have ornamented in our best manner to do 
nour to the King of heaven and earth.’' 

No sooner had the king passed through the sombre arcade, 
ed with monks, and turned the corner which led to the chapel, 
ui twenty hoods were thrown into the air, and eyes were seen 
illiant with joy and triumph. Certainly, they were not monkish 
peaceful faces displayed, but bristling moustaches and em- 
owned skins, many scarred by wounds, and by the side of 
e proudest of all, who displayed the most celebrated scar, 

*4 
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stood a woman covered with a frock, and looking triumphant 
and happy. This woman, shaking a pair of golden scissors 
which hung by her side, cried : 

‘‘ Ah ! my brothers, at last we have the Valois !’* 

“ Ma foi, sister, I believe so.'^ 

“ Not yet,” murmured the cardinal. 

How so ?” 

“ Shall wc have enough bourgeois guards to make head 
against Crillon and his guards ?’’ • 

“ Wc have better than bourgeois guards; and, believe me, 
there will not be a musket-shot exchanged.” 

How so ?” said the duchess, “ I should have liked a little 
disturbance.” 

“ Well, sister, you will be deprived of il. When the king is 
taken he will cry out, but no one will answer ; then, by persua- 
sion or by violence, but without showing ourselves, we shall 
make him sign his abdication. The news will soon spread 
through the city, and dispose in our favour both the bourgeois 
and the troops.” 

Ihe plan is good, and cannot fail,” said the duchess. 

It is rather brutal,” said the Due de Guise ; besides which, 
the king will refuse to sign the abdication. He is brave, and 
will rather die.” 

‘‘ ].et him die, then.” 

“ Not so,” replied the duke, firmly. I will mount the 
throne of a i)rinre who abdicates and is despised, but not of 
an assassinated man wlio is j^itied. Besides, in your plans you 
forget M. le Due d Anjou, who will claim the crown.” 

Let him claim, mordicu !” said Mayenne ; “ he shall be com- 
prised in his brother’s a('t of abdication. He is in connection 
with the Huguenots, and is unworthy to reign.” 

Are you sure of that ?” 

“ Pardicu ! did ho not cscajoe from the Louvre by the aid of 
the King of Navarre?” 

« Well ?” 

‘‘Ihen another clause in favour of our house shall follow^; 
this clause shall make you lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
from which to the throne is only a step.” 

** Yes, yes,” said the cardinal, “all that is settled; but it is 
])robable that the I'rench guards, to make sure that the abdica- 
tion is a genuine one, and above all, a voluntary one, will insist 
upon seeing the king, and will force the gates of the abbey if 
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they are not admitted. Crillon does not understand joking, and 
he is just the man to say to the king, ‘ Sire, your life is in dam 
ger ; but, before everything, let us save our honour,’^' 

‘‘ The general has taken his precautions. If it be necessary 
to sustain a siege, we have here eighty gcntlen en, and I have 
distributed arms to a hundred monks. \Ve could hold out for 
a month against the army ; besides, in case of danger, we have 
the Gave to fly to with our prey.'' 

“ What is the Due d'Anjou doing ?” 

In the hour of danger he has tailed, as usual. He has gone 
home, no doubt, waiting for news of us, ihiough Jlussy or Mon- 
soreau." 

“ Mon Dieu ! he shcmld have been here ; not at home.” 

“You arc \Nrong, brother,” said the cardinal; “ the people 
and the nobles would have seen in it a snare to entrap the 
family. As you said just now, we must, above all things, avoid 
playing the i^art of usurper. We must inherit. Hy leaving the 
Due d’Anjou free, and the queen-mother independent, no one 
will have anything to accuse us of If we ac ted otherwise, wc 
should ha\e against us Bu.ssy, and a hundred other dangerous 
swords.” 

“ Bah ! Bu.ssy is going to fight against the king’s minions.” 

“ Pardieu ! he will kill them, and then he will join us,” said 
the Due de Guise ; ‘‘ he is a superior man, and one whom I 
much esteem, and I will make him general of the army in Italy, 
where war is sure to break out.” 

“And I,” said the duchess, “if I become a widow, will marry 
him.” 

“ Who is near the king?” asked the duke. 

“The prior and Brother Gorenflot,” 

“ Is he in the cell ?” 

“ Oh, no ! he will look first at the crypt and the relics.” 

At this moment a bell sounded. 

“The king is returning,” said the Due de Guise; “let us 
become monks again,” And immediately the hoods covered 
ardent eyes and s[)eaking scars, and twxmly or thirty monks, 
conducted by the three brothers, went towards the crypt. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 

CHICOT THE FIRST. 

The king visited the crypt, kissed the relics— often striking his 
breast, and murmuring the most doleful psalms. At last the 
prior said, ‘‘ Sire, will it please you now to depose yocir earthly 
crown at the feet of the eternal king 

“ J.et us go !'^ said the king. 

^ They arrived at the cell, on the threshold of which stood 
Corenflot, his eyes brilliant as carbuncles. 

Henri entered. Hie portus salutis murmured he. 

“ Ves,” replied Foulon. 

“ Leave us !” said Gorenflot, with a majestic gesture ; and 
immediately the door shut, and they were left alone. 

Here you arc, then, Herod ! pagan ! Nebuchadnezzar !” 
cried Gorenflot, suddenly. 

“ Is it to me you speak, my brother T cried the king, in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, to you. Can one accuse you of anything so bad, that 
it is not true ?” 

“ My brother !” 

Bah ! you have no brother here. I have long been medi- 
tating a discourse, and now you shall have it. I divide it into 
three heads. First, you are a tyrant ; second, you are a satyr ; 
third, you are dethroned.” 

“ Dethroned !” 

“ Neither more or less. This abbey is not like Poland, and 
you cannot fly.” 

“ Ah ! a snare !” 

“Oh, Valois, leain that a king is but a man.” 

“ You are violent, my brother.” 

“ Pardieu ! do you think we imprison you to flatter you?” 

“You abuse your religious calling.” 

“ 'Fhere is no religion.” 

“ Oh, you are a saint, and say such things !” 

“ I have said it.” 

“ You st)eak dreadfully, my brother.” 

“ Come, no preaching ; are you ready ?” 

“To do what?” 
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“ To resign your crown ; I am charged to demand it of you " 

“You arc committing a mortal sin/’ 

“ Oh ! I have right of absolution, and I absolve myself in 
advance. Come, renounce, Ikothcr Valois/’ 

Renounce N\hal ?” 

“ 1’he throne of France.” 

“ Rather death 

“ Oh ! then you sliall die ! Here is the t)rior returnintr. 
iJecide 

“ I have my guards — my friends; they will defend me.'’ 

‘‘Yes, but you will be killed fir.st/’ 

“ Leave me at least a little lime for reflection.” 

“ Not an instant 

“ Your zeal carries you away, brother,” said the prior, opening 
the door ; and saying to the king, “ Your recjuest is granted,” 
he shut it again. 

Henri fell into a profound reverie. “ I accept the sacrifice,” 
he .said, after the lapse of ten minutes 

“ It is done — he accepts cried (joronflot. 

d'hc king heard a murmur of joy and .surprise. 

“ Read him the act,” said a voice, and a monk passed a pajKr 
to Gorenflot. 

Gorenflot read it to the king, who listened whth his head 
buried in his hands. 

“ If I refuse to sign ?” cried he, shedding tears 

“ It will be doubly your ruin,” said the Due do Gui.se, from 
under his hood, “ J.ook on yourself as dead to the world, and 
do not force your subjects to shed the blood of a man who has 
been their king.” 

“ I will not be forced” 

“ I feared so,” said the duke to his sister. 'Hien, turning to 
his brother, “ IxJt every one arm and prej)arc,” .said he. 

“ For what ?” cried the king, in a miserable tone. 

“ For anything.” 

The kings despair redoubled. 

“ Corbleu !” cried Gorenflot, “ I hated you before, Valois, but 
now’ I despise you ! Sign, or you shall perish by my hand !” 

Have patience/’ said the king ; “ let me pray to my divine 
Master for resignation.” 

“ He wnshes to reflect again,” said Gorenflot. 

“ Give him till midnight,” said the cardinal. 

“Thanks, charitable Christian !” cried the king. 
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‘‘ His brain is weak/* said the duke ; “ we serve France by 
dethroning him.** 

“ I shall have great pleasuie in clipping him !** said the 
Juchess. 

Suddenly a noise was heard outside, and soon they distin- 
guished blows struck on the door of the abbey, and Mayenne 
went to see what it was. “ My brothers,** said he, “ there is a 
troop of armed men outside/* 

They have come to seek him,*’ said the duchess. 

“ The more reason that he should sign quickly.” 

“ Sign, Valois, sign !’* roared Gorenilot. 

“ You gave me till midnight,** said the king, piteously. 

‘^Ah ! you hoped to be rescued.** 

He shall die if he does not sign !’* cried the duchess. 

Gorenilot offered him the pen. The noise outside redoubled. 

‘‘ A new troop !** cried a monk ; “ they are surrounding the 
abbey !** 

‘‘ The Swiss,” cried Foulon, are advancing on the right !” 

“ Well, we will defend ourselves; with such a hostage in our 
hands, we need not surrender.” 

“ He has signed !” cried Gorenfiot, tearing the paper froiij 
Henri, who buried his face in his hands. 

“ 'Fhen you are king !” cried the cardinal to the duke ; “take 
the precious paper.” 

'rhe king overturned the little lamp which alone lighted the 
scene, but the duke already held the parchment. 

What shall we do ?” said a monk. “ Here is Crillon, with 
his guards, threatening to break in the doors !” 

“ In the king s name !” cried the powerful voice of Oillon. 

“ There is no king !” cried (iorenfiot through the window. 

Who says that?” cried Crillon. 

“Ill !” 

break in the doors, Monsieur Crillon !** said, from outside, 
a voice which made the hair of all the monks, real and pretended, 
stand on end 

“ Yes, sire,” replied Crillon, giving a tremendous blow with a 
hatchet on the door. 

** What do you want ?** said the prior, going to the window. 

** Ah ! it is you, M. Foulon,” replied the j>ame voice, “ I want 
my jester, who is in one of your cells. I want Chicot, I am 
ennuye at the Louvre.’* 

“ And I have been much amused, my son,” said Chicot, 
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throwing off his hood, and pushing his way through the crowd 
of monks, who recoiled, with a cry of terror 

At this moment the Due de Guise, advancing to a lamp, 
read the signature obtained with so much labour. It was 
“Chicot 1.” 

“ Chicot cried he ; “ thousand devils 
“ Let us fly I" said tlic cardinal, “ we are lost” 

“Ah!” cried Chicot, turning to Corenflot, who was nearly 
tainting,* and he began to strike him with the cord he had 
round his waist. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

INI KKtS'I AND CACn AK 

As the king six)kc and the conspnators listened, they j)assed 
from astonishment to terror. (Jlncot 1. relimpushed Ins idle of 
apparent terror, threw bat k hi^ hood, crossed his arms, and, 
while (jorenflot fled at his utmost sj)ecd, sustained, firm and 
smiling, the first shot k. It was a terrible moment, tor tlie gen- 
tlemen, furious at the mystification of wlut h they had been the 
dui>es, advanced inenat ingly on the (htston. Pul this un- 
armed man, liis iireasl ( overed only by his arms— lliis laughing 
face, stopjxid them still more than the remonstinnfe of the 
cardinal, who said to them that ('hit ot’s dealli f ould serve nt^ 
end, but, on the contrary, would be Icinbly a\enged by the 
king, W'ho was the jester’s actoinj^litc in this scene of terrible 
buffoonery. 

The result w’as, that daggers and rapiers were low’ered before 
Chicot, who continued to laugh in their faces. 

How^cver, the king’s menaces and Cnllon’s blow'o became 
more vehement, and it was evident that the door could not h)ng 
resist such an attack. 'I'hus, after a moment s deliberation, the 
Due de Guise gave the order for retreat This order made 
Chicot smile, for, during his nights w'ith Gorenflot, he had ex- 
amined the cave and found out the door, of which he had 
informed the king, who had placed there Porquenot, lieutenant 
of the Swiss guards. It was then evident that the leaguers, 
one after another, were about to throw themselves into the trap. 
The cardinal made off first, followed by about twenty gentle- 
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men. Then Chicot saw the duke pass with about the same 
number, and afterwards Mayenne. When Chicot saw him go 
he laughed outright. Ten minutes passed, during which he 
listened earnestly, thinking to hear the noise of the leaguers 
sent back into the cave, but to his astonishment, the sound 
continued to go further and further off. His laugh began to 
change into oaths, 'rime passed, and the leaguers did not re- 
turn ; had they seen that the door was guarded and found 
another way out ? Chicot was about to rush from die cell, 
when all at once the door was obstructed by a mass which fell 
as his feet, and began to tear its hair. 

Ah ! wretch that I am !” cried the monk. ‘‘Oh ! my good 
M Chicot, pardon me, pardon me 

Ho\v did Corenllot, who went first, return now alone? was 
the (lucstion that presented itself to Chicot's mind. 

Oh ' my good M. Chicot he continued to cry, “pardon 
your unworthy friend, who repents at your knees ” 

“ But how is it you have not fled with the others ?” 

“Because the Lord in His anger lias struck me with obesity, 
and I could not ]kiss where the others did. Oh ! unlucky 
stomach ! Oh ! miserable paunch I” cried the monk, striking 
with liis two hands the jiart he apostrophised. “Ah 1 why am 
not T thin like you, M (diicol ?'* 

Chicot understood nothing of Ifhe lamentations of the monk. 

“ But the others are flying, then?’^ cried he, in a voice of 
thunder 

“ Pardieu ! wliat should they do ? Wait to be hung ? Oh ! 
unlucky paunch !" 

“ Silence, and answer me.’’ 

“ Interrogate me, M. Chicot ; you have the right. 

“ How arc the others escaping ?” 

“ As fast as they can.” 

“ So I imagine ; but where 

“ By the hole.” 

“ Mordieu 1 what hole ?” 

“The hole in the cemetery cellar.” 

“ Is that what you call the cave ?*’ 

“ Oh ! no ; the door of that was guarded outside. The 
great cardinal, just as he was about to oj^en it, heard a Swiss 
say, ‘ Mich dwistel,’ which means, ‘ I am thirsty.’” 

“ Ventre de biche ! so then they took another way?” 

“ Yes, dear M. Chicot, they are getting out through the cellar.” 
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How does that run ?'* 

“ From the crj’pt to the Porte St. Jaajucs.'’ 

“You lie; I should have seen them repass before this cell " 

“No, dear M. Chicot; they thought they iiad not lime loi 
that, so they are creej)ing out through the air-hole.” 

“ What hole ?“ 

“ One which looks into the garden, and serves to light the 
cellar.’' 

‘CSo that you ’* 

I was too big, and could not pass, and they drew me back 
l)y my legs, because I intercepted the way for the others.” 

“'I’hen he who is bigger than you 
He ’ \\ ho ?” 

“Oh ! Holy Virgin, I jiromise you a dozen wax candles, if 
he also cannot |)ass.” 

“ M. Cdiicol ’’’ 

“ Oct up.” 

'I'hc monk raised himself from the ground as tjuickly as lie 
could. 

“ Now lead me to the hole.” 

“Where you \sish.” 

“ Go on, then, wretc h.” 

Gorcnflot went on as fast as he was able, while ('hicot in- 
dulged himself by giving him a few blows with the cord, 'i'hey 
traversed the corridor, and descended into the garden. 

“ Here ! this way,” said Gorcnflot. 

“ Hold your tongue, and go on.” 

“ There it is,” and exhausted by his efforts, the monk sank 
on the grass, w*hilc Chicot, hearing groans, advanced, an<l saw' 
something protruding through the hole. By the side of this 
something lay a frock and a sword. It was evident that tlie 
individual in the hole had taken off successively all tl>e loose 
clothing which increased his size ; and yet, like (iorenflot, he 
was making useless efforts to get through. 

“ Mordieu ! ventreblcu ! sangdicu 1” cried a stifled voice. “ ] 
would rather pass through the midst of tlie guards. Do not 
pull so hard, rny friends ; I shall come through gradually ; 1 
feel that I advance, not quickly, it is true, but 1 do advance.” 

“ Ventre de biche !” murmured Chicot, “ it is M. de Mayennc. 
Holy Virgin, you have gained your candles.” 

And he iTKide a noise with his feet like .some one running 

(ast 
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“ They are coming,” cried several voices from inside. 

“ Ah !” cried Chicot, as if out of breath, “ it is you, miserable 
monk !” 

“ Say nothing, monseigneur !'* murmured the voices, “ he 
takes you for Gorenflot.” 

“ Ah ! it is you, heavy mass — pondus immobile ; it is you, 
indigesta moles 1” 

And at each aj^ostrophe, Chicot, arrived at last at his desired 
vengeance, let fall the cord with all the weight of his* arm on 
fhe body before him. 

‘^Silence!” whispered the voices again; “he takes you for 
GorenfloL” 

Mayenne only uttered groans, and made immense efforts to 
get through. 

“ Ah ! cons[)irator !” cried Chicot again ; “ ah ! unworthy 
monk, this is for your drunkenness, tins for idleness, this for 
anger, this for greediness, and this for all the vices you have.” 

“ M. Chicot, have pity,” whispered Gorenflot. 

“ And here, traitor, this is for your treason,” continued 
Chicot. 

“ Ah ! why did it not please God to substitute for your vulgar 
carca.se the high and mighty shoulders of the Due de Mayenne, 
to whom I owe a volley of blows, the interest of which has been 
accumulating for seven years !” 

“ Chicot !” cried the duke. 

“ Yes, Chicot, unworthy servant of the king, who wishes he 
had the hundred arms of Briareus for this occasioa” And he 
redoubled his blows with such violence, that the sufferer, making 
a tremendous effort, pushed himself through, and fell torn and 
bleeding into the arms of his friends. Chicot’s last blow fell 
into empty space. He turned, and saw that the true Gorenflot 
h.ad fainted with terror. 


CHAPTER XC. 

WH.VT WAS PASSING NEAR THE PASTILLE W'HILE CHICOT WAS 
PAYING HIS HFirr TO M. DE MAYENNE. 

It was eleven at night, and the Due d'Anjou was waiting im- 
j>atiently at home for a messenger from the Due de Guise. He 
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ed restlessly up and down, looking every minute at the 
All at once he heard a hoibc in the courtyard, and 
jng it was the messenger, he ran to the window, hut it was 
lom leading up and down a horse which was waiting fur its 
er, who almost immediately came out. It was l^ussy, who, 
iptain of the duke’s guards, came to give the password for 
light. The duke, seeing this handsome and brave young 
of whom he had never had reason to complain, exix^rienced 
istr.nt’s remorse, hut on his hice he read so much joy, hope, 
happiness, that all his jealousy naurned. However, Ihissy, 
'ant that the duke was watching him, jumped into his 
le and rode off to his owm hotel, where he gave liis horse 
e groom. "J'here he saw^ Remy. 

! you, Remy ?” 

Myself, monsieur.” 

Not yet in bed ?” 

[ have just come in. Indeed, since I have no longer a 
nt, it seems to me that the da)s have forty-eight hours.” 
\re you ennuye ?” 

[ fear so.” 

Then Gertrude is abandoned ?” 

ITTfectly.” 
if'ou grew' tired ?” 

^)f being beaten. ''J'hat w'as how Iier low* showed itself.” 
\nd does your heart not speak for her to-night T 
U'hy to-night 

because I would have taken you with me.” 

To the Bastille ?” 

^'es.” 

Vou are going there ?” 

And Monsoreau ?” 

Is at Compiegne, preparing a chase for the king ” 

Arc )'ou sure, monsieur ?” 

The order was given ]>uhlicly this morning."' 

Ah’ well; Jourdain, my sword.” 

Vou have changed your mind ?” 

[ will accompany you to the door, for tw’o reasons.’’ 

^Vhat are they ?” 

Firstly, lest you should meet any enemies.” 
jssy smiled. 

Oh I mon Dieu, I know' you fear no one, and that R6my the 
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doctor is but <i poor companion ; still, two men are not so likely 
to be attacked as one. Secondly, because I have a great deal 
of good advice to give you.’’ 

“ Come, my dear R(^my, come. We will speak of her ; and 
next to the pleasure of seeing the woman you love, I know none 
greater than talking of her.’* 

Hussy then took the arm of the young doctor, and they set off. 
Remy on the way tried hard to induce Bussy to return early, 
insisting that he would be more fit for his duel on the morrow. 

Hussy smiled. “ Fear nothing,” said he. 

“ Ah ! my dear master, to-morrow you ought to fight like 
Hercules against Antaeus— like Theseus against the Minotaur — 
like Bayard- -like something Homeric, gigantic impossible; I 
wish jjeoplc to speak of it in future times as the combat, par 
excellence, and in which you had not even received a scratch.” 

‘‘ He easy, my dear Remy, you shall see wonders. This morn- 
ing 1 put swords in the hands of four fencers, who during eight 
minutes could not touch me once, while I tore their doublets 
to pieces ” 

So conversing, they arrived in the Rue St, Antoine. 

“ Adieu ! here we are,” said Hussy. 

“ Shall I wait for you ?” 

“Why ?” 

“To make sure that you will return before two o’clock, and 
have at least five or six boms’ sleep before your duel.” 

‘‘ If I give you my word ?” 

“ Oh ! that will be enough ; Hussy’s word is never doubted,” 

“ You have it then.” 

“Then, adieu, monsieur.” 

“Adieu, Remy.” 

Remy watched, and saw Hussy enter, not this time by the 
window, but boldly through the door, which Oerlrude 0[)encd 
for him. 'fhen Rdmy turned to go liome ; but he had only 
gone a few steps, when he saw coming towards him five armed 
men, wrapped in cloaks. When they arrived about ten yards 
from him, they said good-night to each other, and four went off 
in different directions, while the fifth remained stationary. 

“ M. de St. Luc !” said Rdmy. 

“ Rt'my !” 

“ Rt^my, in person. Is it an indiscretion to ask what your 
lordship does at this hour so far from the Louvre ?** 

“ Ma foi 1 I am examining, by the king’s order, the physiognomy 
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of the city. He said to me, ^ St. Liir, walk about the streets of 
Paris, and if you hear any one say I have abdicated, contradirt 
him,’^' 

“ And have you heard it ?” 

‘'Nowhere; and as it is just midnight, and 1 linve met no 
one but M. de Monsoreau, I liave dismissed my friends, and 
am about to return.” 

“ M. de Monsoreau !” 

' Yesy’ 

“ You met him ?’* 

“ With a troop of armed men; ten or twelve at least.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ Why so ?” 

“ He ought to be at (’ompiegne.” 

“ He ought to be, but lie is not.” 

“ Rut the king’s order ?” 

“ Bah ! who obeys the king ?” 

“ Did he know you ?” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ You were but five ?” 

“My four frierds and 1.” 

“ And he did r.ot attack you ?” 

“ On the contrary, he avoided me, which astonished me, as 
on seeing him, I e\i>e('tcd a terrible battle.” 

“ Where was he going ?” 

“ To the Kue de la Tixandcric.” 

“ Ah ! mon Dicu !" 

“What?” 

“ M. de St Iaic, a great misfortune is about to happen.” 

“ To whom ?’’ 

“1'o M. de Bussy.” 

“Bussy ’ speak, Remy ; I am his friend, you know.” 

“ Oh I M. de l^ussy thought him at Comiriegne.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ And, profiting by his absence, Is with Madame de Monso- 
reau.” 

“ Ah !” 

“ Do you not see ? he has had suspicions, and has feigned to 
det^art, that he might appear uncx|)ectedly.” 

“Ah ! it is the Due d’Anjou’s doing, I believe. Have you 
good lungs, R^my ?” 

“Corbleu ! like a blacksmith’s bellows” 
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Well ! let us run. You know the house 

do on then.” And the young men set off like hunted deer 
** Is he much in advance of us ?” said Remy. 

About a quarter of an hour.” 

“ If we do but arrive in time !” 


CHAPTER XCI. 

THE ASSASSINATION. 

BiJssv, himself without dis<iuietude or hesitation, had been re- 
ceived by Diana without fear, for she believed herself sure of 
the absence of M. de Monsoreau. Never had this beautiful 
Avoman been more beautiful, nor Pussy more happy. She was 
moved, however, by fears for the morrow’s comljat, now so 
near, and she reijeated to him, again and again, the anxiety she 
felt about it, and questioned him as to the arrangements he had 
made for (light. 'Fo con([uer was not all ; there was after- 
wards the king’s anger to avoid, for it was not probable that he 
would ever pardon the death or defeat of his favourites. 

“And then,” said .she, ^‘are you not acknowledged to be the 
bravest man in h ranc'c ? AVhy make it a point of honour to 
augment your glory? You are already superior to other men, 
and you do not wish to please any other woman but me, Louis. 
Therefore, guard your life, or rather — for I think there is not a 
man in France capable of killing you, l>o\iis— I should say, take 
care of wounds, for you may be wounded. Indeed, it was 
through a wound received in fighting with these same men, that 
I first made your acquaintance.” 

Make yourself easy,” .said Pussy, smiling ; I will take care 
of my fiice — I shall not be disfigured.” 

“ Oh, take care of yourself altogether. Think of the grief you 
would experience if you saw me brought home wounded and 
bleeding, and that I should feel the same grief on seeing your 
blood. Pe prudent, my too courageous hero — that is all I ask. 
Act like the Roman of whom you read to me the other day : let 
your friends fight, aid the one who needs it most, but if three 
men— if two men attack you, fly ; you can turn, like Horatius, 
and kill them one after another.” 
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“Yes, my dear Diana." 

“Oh, you reply without hearing me, Louis ; you look at me, 
and do not listen.” 

“ Hut I sec you, and you are beautiful.’’ 

“Do not think, of my beauty just now' Mon Dicu ! it is 
your life I am speaking of. St.iy, I will tell you something that 
will make you more prudent---! shall have the courage to witness 
this duel.” 

“ You*’” 

“ I shall l)c there,” 

“ Iinj)ossil)le, 1 )iana !” 

“ No ; listen. I liere is, in the room next to this, a window 
looking into a little court, but wuh a side view of the I’oiir- 
nelles.” 

“Yes, I remember- the window from whir h I threw crumbs 
to the birds the othei day.'’ 

“ From there I can have a view of the ground ; therefore, 
above all things, take care to stand so that I can see you ; you 
will know that I am there, but do not look at me, lest your 
enemy should profit by it.” 

“And kill me, while I had my eyes fixed upf>n you. If I 
had tocho(>se my death, Diana, that is the one I should prefer.” 

“ Yes ; but now you arc not to die, but live,” 

“And I will live; therefore iranijuillisc yourself, Diana. 
Besides, I am w'ell seconded you do not know iny friends ; 
Antragucs uses his sword as well as I do, Kibeirac is so steady 
on the ground that his eyes and his arms alone .seem to be alive, 
and Livarot is as active as a tiger. Believe me, Diana, 1 wash 
there were more danger, for there would be more honour.” 

“ \Vell, I believe you, and I smile and hope ; but listen, and 
promise to obey me.” 

“ Yes, if )ou do not tell me to leave.” 

“ It is just what I am about to do. I apjieal to your reason.” 

“'Then you should n(;t have made me rnarj.” 

“ No nonsense, but obedience-- that is tfie waay to prove )oui 
love.” 

“Order, then.” 

“ Dear friend, you w’ant a long sleep ; go home.” 

“ Not already.” 

“ Yes, I am going to j^ray for you.” 

“ Pray now, them” 

As he spoke, a pane of the window flew' into pieces, then the 
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window itself, and three armed men api^eared on the balcony 
while a fourth was climbing over. This one had his face covered 
with a mask, and held in his right hand a sword, and in his left 
a pistol. 

Bussy remained paralysed for a moment by the dreadful cry 
uttered by Diana at this sight. The masked man made a sign, 
and the three others advanced. Bussy put Diana back, and 
drew his swoid. 

Come, my brave fellows said a sepulchral voice from 
under the mask; “he is already half-dead with fear.” 

“ You are wrong,” said Bussy; “ I never feel fear.” 

Diana drew near him. 

“ Go back, Diana,” said he. But she threw herself on his 
neck. “ You will get me killed,” said he ; and she drew back. 

“ Ah !” said the masked man, “ it is M. de Bussy, and I 
would not believe it, fool that I was ! Really, what a good and 
excellent friend ! He learns that the husband is absent, and has 
left his wife alone, and fears she may be afraid, so he comes to 
keep her company, although on the eve of a duel I repeat, he 
is a good and excellent friend !” 

“ Ah 1 it is you, M, de Monsoreau 1” said Bussy ; “ throw olT 
your mask.” 

“ I will,” said he, doing so. 

Diana uttered another cry ; the comte was as pale as a corpse, 
but he smiled like a demon. 

“ Ixt us finish, monsieur,” said Bussy ; “ it was very well for 
Homer’s heroes, who wore demigods, to talk before they fought ; 
but I am a man — attack me, or let me pass.” 

Monsoreau replied by a laugh which made Diana shudder, 
but raised iiussy’s anger. 

“ Let me pass !” cried he. 

“ Oh, oh ! ’’ 

** Then, draw and have done ; I wish to go home and live 
far off.” 

During this time two other men mounted into the balcony. 

“ Two and four make six,” said Bussy, “ where are the 
others 

“Waiting at the door.” 

Diana fell on her knees, and in spite of her efforts Bussy 
heard her sobs. 

“ My dear conUe,” said he, “ you know I am a man of 
honour.” 
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“ Ves, you are, and ma^lame is a faithful wife.’' 

(Tood, monsieur; you are scveie, but, perhaps, it is de- 
seivcd ; only as I have a prior engagement wuh four gentlemen, 

I beg to be allowed to retire to night, and I pledge my word, 
you shall find me again, Nshen and where you will.'* 

Mon.sorcau shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I s^^car to )ou, momieiirf' said Ihissy, “ lliat when 1 ha\'e 
satisfieel MM (Juclus, S( ]u)mberg% I )'l{penM)n, and Mnugiron, 

I shall J)e at yoiii st isKe If they kill me, your vcMigiMiu e 
\m 11 l)e satisfied, and if not ” 

]\forisoieau turned to his men. “ (bi, my hiave fellow,," 
said lie. 

“Oh ^aui liussy, “ 1 was wiong ; it is not a duel, but an 

assassination " 

“Yes" 

“We were eaOi deceived willi regaid to llie other ; but 
remember, inonsieui, that the Due d’Anjou will aw nge* im’.'* 

“ It was he* who sent me.” 

1 )iana groaned. 

Instanlaneously Hussy overturned the j>iic Dieu, drew a 
table tow'ards him, and threw' a (hair ovtr all, scj llia't in a 
second he had formi d a kind ot lampail bt tween himself and 
Ins enemies, 'Ibis movement had been so rapid, that the ball 
fired at him from the ar(|uebuse C)nly stnic k the ])rie‘Dieu. 
Diana sobbed aloud. Hussy glanced at her, anci then at his assail 
ants, c'rying, “Come on, but take caie, fcjr my swoid is sharj)." 

'J'he men advanced, and one tric.d to sei/e the pne-Dieu, but 
befoie he reached it, IkissyS sword jaerred his arm. d he man 
littered a cry, and fell bark. 

]]ussy then heard rapid steps in the cc^rndt^r, and thought he 
was surrounded. He Hew to the docjr to lock it, but before he 
could reach it, it was opened, and two men rushed in. 

“.\h I dear master I” cried a well-known voice, “arc we in 

time ?'’ 

“ Rcmy ' * 

“ And T ? ” c ried a sc-ronc] voice, “ it seems ihcjy are attempt 
mg }on here 

“ Si IaJ<“ cried Hussy, joyfully “ Ah ' M. cle M<msoreau 
I think now* you will dtj well to let us j)as5, for if you do not, 
we will pass over you.” 

“ Three more men,” cried McmsoreaiL And they saw three 
new assailants appear on the balcony 

25 
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^‘Thcy are an army/' cried St. Luc. 

“ Oh ! God protect him !” cried Diana. 

Wretch !" cried Monsoreau, and he advanced to strike her. 
Hussy saw the movement. Agile as a tiger, he bounded on 
him, and touched him in the throat ; but the distance was too 
great, it was only a scratch. Five or six men rushed on Bussy, 
but one fell beneath the sword of St. Luc. 

“ Kemy !" cried Bussy, “ carry away Diana." 

Monsoreau uttered a yell and snatched a pistol from one of 
the men. 

Rcmy hesitated. “ But you ?" said he. 

“ Away ! away ! 1 confide her to you." 

“ (Jome, madame," said Rerny. 

Never ! 1 will never leave him." 

Rdmy seized her in his arms. 

“ Bussy, help me ! Bussy 1" cried Diana. For any one who 
separated her from Bussy, seemed an enemy to her. 

“ Go/’ cried Bussy, “ I will rejoin you." 

At this moment Monsoreau fired, and Bussy saw Rdmy totter, 
and then fall, dragging Diana with him. Bu.ssy uttered a cry, 
and turned. 

It is nothing, master," said Remy. “ It was I who received 
the ball. She is safe." 

As Bussy turned, three men threw themselves on him ; St. 
Luc rushed forward, and one of them fell. The two others 
drew back. 

“ St, I me," cried Bussy, “by her you love, save Diana." 

“ But you ?" 

“ 1 am a man." 

St Luc rui^hed to Diana, seized her in his arms, and disap- 
peared through the dooi. 

“ 1 lore, my men, from the staircase,” shouted Monsoreau. 

Ah ! coward !” cried Bussy. 

Monsoreau retreated behind his men. Bussy gave a back 
stroke and a thrust ; with the first he cleft oi>en a head, and 
with the second pierced a breast 

“ That clears !” cried he. 

Fly, master !" cried Remy. 

“ Diana must save herself first,” murmured he. 

“Take care/’ cried Remy again, as four men rushed in 
through the door from the stairo^e, Bussy saw himself be- 
tween two troops, but liis only cry was, “Ah’ Diana !" 
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Then, without losing a second, he rushed on the fo'-r men ; 
and taken by surprise, two tell, one dead, one ^\oundcd. 

1 hen, ns Monsorenu advanced, he retreated again l)chirul his 
rampart. 

“Push the bolls, and tuin the key,’ tried Monsorcaii, “we 
have bun now." Ihnnig tins tune, by a great eftoTt, Ki'miy 
had dragged himself before Pussy, and added his body to the 
rampart. 

1 here? was an instant's ])an^e. Piussy lo(;ked aunind him. 
Seven men lay stielt bed on the gionnd, but nine reiUiiitu'd, 
And seeing tfiesc nine swoids, :ind lusuiiig Monsorenu en 
rouragmg llu-m, this biave man, who liad iK\tr kiuiwn fear, 
saw ])lainly before him the image of <icath, bet koning him 
with Its gloomy smile. 

“I may kill ti\c mure," thought he, “but the other four will 
kill me. 1 have strength for ten minutes’ more tomiiat, in 
that ten minutes let me do. what man never dul before." 

And rushing forward, be gave three thrusts, and three times he 
])ierced the leather of a shoulder-belt, or the buff of a ?f, and 
three times a stream of lilood followed. 

Duiing this time he had parried twenty blow's with his left aim, 
anti his cloak, which he liatl wrnpt>ed round it, wms hacked (<> 
|)iercs. 

'rhe men changed their tadis, seeing two of llicir number 
fall and one retire, they renoum cti the sword, and some tried 
to strike with the butt entls of their muskets, while others fired at 
him with pistols. }Ie avoitlcd the balls b) jumjang trtjm side to 
side, or by stooping ; for he seemed not only to sec, hear, and art, 
but to divine every movement of bis enemies, and a[)i)caied more 
than a man, or only man her ausc he was mortal. '1 hen he ihtmght 
that to kill Monsoreau woul<] be the best way to end the com* 
bat, and sought him with his eyes among his n.'^sailants, but he 
stood in the background, loading tlie pistols for his men. 
Ilow’cvcr, Bussy rushed forward, and found him'^clf face to 
face with liirn. He, who held a loaded pistol, fired, and the 
ball, striking Pussy’s sword, broke it off 'ix inches from the 
handle. 

“ Disarmed *" cried Monsorcau. ^ 

Bussy drew^ back, picking u[> his broken blade, and in an in- 
stant It was fastened to the handle with a handkerchief; and 
the battle recommenced, presenting the extraordinary spectacle 
of a man almost without arms, but also almost without wound.s. 
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Iceepin;^ six enemies at bay, and with ten corpses at his feet for 
a ramparL When the fight began again, Monsoreau com 
menced to draw away the bodies, lest Bussy should snatch a 
sword from one of them. Bussy was surrounded ; the blade 
of his sword bent and shook in his hand, and fatigue began to 
render his aim licavy, when suddenly, one of the bodies raising 
itself, pushed a rapier into his hand. It was Remy's last act 
of devotion. Bussy uttered a cry of joy, and threw away his 
broken sword : at the same moment Monsoreau fired ut Remy, 
and the ball enteied his brain. 'Fhis time he fell to rise no 
more. 

Bussy uttered a cry. His strength seemed to return to him, 
and he whirled round his sword in a circle, cutting through a 
wrist at his riglit-hand, and laying open a cheek at his left. Ex- 
hausted by the effort, he let his right arm fall for a moment 
while with his left he tried to undraw the bolts behind him. 
During this second, he received a ball in his thigh, and two 
swords touched his side. But he had unfastened the bolt, and 
turned the key. Sublime with rage, he rushed on Monsoreau, 
and wounded him in the breast 

“Ah !’' cried Bussy, “ I begin to think I shall escape.’’ 

'The four men rushed on him, hut they could not touch him, 
and were rcinilscd with blows. Monsoreau approached him 
twice more, and twice more wa.s wounded. But three men 
sei/.ed hold of the handle of his sword, and tore it from him. 
He seized a stool of carved wv)od, and struck three blows with 
it, and knocked down two men , iiut it broke on the shoulder 
of the third, who sent his dagger into Bussy’s breast. 

Bussy seized him by the wrist, forced the dagger from him, 
and stabbed him to the heart The last man jum|Xid out of 
the window, Bussy made two steps to follow him, but Mon- 
soreaii, raising himself from the floor, where he was lying, 
wounded him in the leg witli liis dagger. The young man 
seized a sword which lay near, and plunged it so vigorously into 
his breast, that he pinneil him to the floor. 

“ Ah 1” cried Bussy, “ I do not know if I shall live, but at 
least 1 shall have ^cen you die ’ ’ 

Biissy dragged himself to the l orndor. his wounds bleeding 
tearfully He threw a last glance l>ehind hum The moon was 
shining brilliantly, and its light [>enetrated this room inundated 
with blood, and illuminated the walls pierced by balls, and 
hacked by blows, and lighted up the pale faces of the dead, 
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which even then seemed to preseive the fierce look of iissies- 
sins. 

litissy, nt the ,si-hl of this field of battle. hy liiin with 

slam, nearly dying as Ik* was, expenerued a Ictlnyg (a piiiU*. As 
he had intended, he had khme wliat no man had done before 
him. There now icmamed to him only to tly 

But all was not over fv)r the unJoitunaic voung man- On 
arriving on the staircase, he saw arms shine m the (amrtyaid ; 
s<-)me ont fired, and the hall picn ed his slioiililer. 'I'lu* < oart 
being guarded, he tliought ol the little window, where 1 )iana 
had said slie waaild sit to see the combat, and as (juu Lly as he 
coul(i he dr.igged hiinselt ihtie, and hukid the (loor behind 
him; then he moniued the window with greiu diilKuliy, and 
measured the di^lam c with his e\es, vs^uKUTing it lie could 
jaiu[> to the otlu r suJe. 

‘•()h, I shall ne\er Inve the slrengtli riu d he 

But at that monieiil he heard steps < oining up the stair 
case, It was the srt (ukJ troop in<»untme lie <(►)](*< ie<i mH lus 
strength, .ind made a spring, but his slipped, ami he li'll 

on the non spikes, wliif h (augl.l his clothes, and lie hung siis 

j>ended. 

He thouglU of his only fneiwl 

“ St. lau ( ried he, “hel]> ’ St. laic 

“.'Ml, It IS you, M. dc Bussy/' answeiid n voue from behind 
Some trees. 

Bussv shuddered, for it was not the voire of St, I,nc. 

“St Tuc (lied he again, “('ome to me ' l>i,ina is safe ’ 1 
have killed Monsoreau 

“Ah ! Me^n.soreau is killed ?'' .said the satm. voire. 

“Yes.” 'fhen Busjy s.us two men < om« out frtan bcliind 
tlie trees 

“ (ieinlcmen/ cried lie, “in heaven's name, hdf; an unfor- 
tunate nobleman, wim may still esr at e if you aid him,” 

“ W'hat do you say, nronscigneur .-"’saKl one. 

“ ImpruckarL said the other. 

“ Monseigncur/’ cried Buss}, who heard the conversation, 
“deliver me, ami I wdl jjardon )ou for betraying me.” 

“ Do you hear said the duke. 

“ \Miat do you order 

“ 'fhat you deliver him from his sufferings,” said he, with a 
kind of laugh. 

Bussy turned his head to look at the man who laughed at 
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Iceepin;^ six enemies at bay, and with ten corpses at his feet for 
a ramparL When the fight began again, Monsoreau com 
menced to draw away the bodies, lest Bussy should snatch a 
sword from one of them. Bussy was surrounded ; the blade 
of his sword bent and shook in his hand, and fatigue began to 
render his aim licavy, when suddenly, one of the bodies raising 
itself, pushed a rapier into his hand. It was Remy's last act 
of devotion. Bussy uttered a cry of joy, and threw away his 
broken sword : at the same moment Monsoreau fired ut Remy, 
and the ball enteied his brain. 'Fhis time he fell to rise no 
more. 

Bussy uttered a cry. His strength seemed to return to him, 
and he whirled round his sword in a circle, cutting through a 
wrist at his riglit-hand, and laying open a cheek at his left. Ex- 
hausted by the effort, he let his right arm fall for a moment 
while with his left he tried to undraw the bolts behind him. 
During this second, he received a ball in his thigh, and two 
swords touched his side. But he had unfastened the bolt, and 
turned the key. Sublime with rage, he rushed on Monsoreau, 
and wounded him in the breast 

“Ah !’' cried Bussy, “ I begin to think I shall escape.’’ 

'The four men rushed on him, hut they could not touch him, 
and were rcinilscd with blows. Monsoreau approached him 
twice more, and twice more wa.s wounded. But three men 
sei/.ed hold of the handle of his sword, and tore it from him. 
He seized a stool of carved wv)od, and struck three blows with 
it, and knocked down two men , iiut it broke on the shoulder 
of the third, who sent his dagger into Bussy’s breast. 

Bussy seized him by the wrist, forced the dagger from him, 
and stabbed him to the heart The last man jum|Xid out of 
the window, Bussy made two steps to follow him, but Mon- 
soreaii, raising himself from the floor, where he was lying, 
wounded him in the leg witli liis dagger. The young man 
seized a sword which lay near, and plunged it so vigorously into 
his breast, that he pinneil him to the floor. 

“ Ah 1” cried Bussy, “ I do not know if I shall live, but at 
least 1 shall have ^cen you die ’ ’ 

Biissy dragged himself to the l orndor. his wounds bleeding 
tearfully He threw a last glance l>ehind hum The moon was 
shining brilliantly, and its light [>enetrated this room inundated 
with blood, and illuminated the walls pierced by balls, and 
hacked by blows, and lighted up the pale faces of the dead, 
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raise Gorenflot, who, be^inninc: to recover himself, nied, “ Mon- 
sieur Chicot !” 

“You are not dcad» then ?” 

“ My good M. Chicot, you will not give me up to iny 
enemies?’' 

“ W’retch !’* 

Gorcnilot began to howl and wimg bis bands. 

“ I, who have had so many good dinncis N\uh )ou,'’ continued 
('lorenbOt ; “I, who (bank so well, that \n\] alwa\s called me 
the king of the sjxmges ; I, who lo\ed so iiuk b the ('ajM)ns you 
used to order at the Come d’AbondaiK e, that I never left any- 
thing but the bones.*' 

diiis climax api)eaie‘d suhUinc to Chicot, and determined him 
to clemency. 

“Here they are ’ Mon Dicu," died Corenllnt, vainly trying 
to rise, “here they come, I am lost ^ Oh ! good M. ('Iik'oI, 
help me and finding he could not rise, h‘ ihiew himself with 
hib Hce to the giomui 

“ Get uir,*' said (.’hie ot. 

“ Do you i>ardoii me ?’* 

We shall see '* 

You have l)catcn me so much ” 

Chicot laughed , the ])oor monk fancied he had r<*ccivcd the 
blows given to Ma)cnnc. 

“You laugh, M. Chicot.’* 

“ I do, animal ’’ 

Then I shall live ?” 

“ Perhajjs.” 

“You would not laugh if your (/orenflot w^as aDout to 
die.’ 

“ It does not dcfx:nd upon me, but on the king , he alone 
has the ])ower of life and d<‘ath.” 

At this moment lights a])peartd, and a crowd of embroidered 
dresses and swords shining in tin. light <>f the tf^rc hes. 

‘C\h ! Chicot! my dear Ghicol, how glad I ain to see you,” 
cried the king 

“ You hear, good M. Chicot,” whis[)ered Gorenflot, “ ibis 
great prinre is glad to sec you.” 

“ Well ?” 

** Well ! in his happiness he would not refuse you a favour ; 
ask for my ]>ardon.” 

“What ! from Herod ?” 
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“ Oh ! silence, dear M. Chicot** 

Well ! sire, how many have you caught ?” said Chicot, 
advancing. 

“ Confiteor,” said Corenflot 

Not one,” said Crillon, ‘‘the traitors must have found some 
opening unknown to us.” 

“It is probable.” 

“ But you saw them ?” said the king. 

“All.” 

“ You recognised them, no doubt 

“ No, sire.” 

“ Not recognised them ?” 

“ That is to say, I recognised only one.” 

“ Who was that ?” 

“ M. de Mayen no.” 

“ M. de Mayenne, to whom you owed ” 

“Yes, sire ; we are quits.” 

“ Ah ! tell me about that, Chicot” 

“Afterwards, my son ; now let us think of the present.” 

“ Confiteor,” repeated Corenflot 

“ Ah ! you have made a prisoner,” said Oillon, laying his 
large hand on the monk’s shoulder. 

Chicot was silent for a minute, leaving Goienflot a i)rey to 
all the anguish of such profound terror that he nearly fainted 
again. 

At last Chicot said, “ Sire, look well at this monk.” 

“ 'I'he preacher Corenflot,” cried Henri. 

“Confiteor, confiteor,” repeated he. 

“ Himself,” said Chicot 

“ He who ” 

“ Just so,” inteirupted Chicot 

“ Ah, ah 1” 

Corenflot shook with terror, for he heard the sounds of swords 

clashing. 

“ Wait,” said Chicot, “the king must know all.” And, taking 
him aside, “ My son,” said he, “ thank God for having per- 
mitted this holy man to be born thirty-five years ago, for it is he 
who has saved us all.” 

“ How so ?” 


“ It was be who recounted to me the whole 
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“ About a week ago ; so that if ever your majesty’s eneiuics 
catch him he will he a dead man.” 

(iorenllot heard i)nly the last words, a dead man /’ and he 
covered his face with his hands. 

“Worthy man,” said the king, casting a henevolenl look on 
the mass of flesh before liiin, “ wc will cover liiin wdth t)ur ))ro* 
tettion.” 

(Iorenllot perceived the nature of the look, and began to feel 
relieved.* 

“ You will do well, iny king,” said ChicciL 
“ What must w'e do with him ?” 

“ 1 think that as long as he lemains in Taiis he w'ill he in 

danger,” 

‘‘If 1 gave him giiauK.” 

(Iorenllot heard this ].ioposition of Henri’s, “ WeiP” 
ihought lie, “ 1 sliall get off wiili impiisonmenl ; 1 jiiefer that 
to beating, if they onl) Iced me well. ' 

“Oil' no, that is needless,” said fdiicot, “if )ou wall allow^ 
me to take Imn with me.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Home.” 

“Well > lake him, and then return to the lamvre.” 

“(let up, rcweiend father,” said (Ami)U 
“ He mucks me,” mm mured (iorenfli*!. 

“(let ii]», iirute, ’ whisj)ered Chicot, giving him a sly kick. 
“Ah * 1 liave clcscrvcd ii,” < ried < iorenllot 
“ What docs he say?” asked llie king. 

“Sire, ho is thinking over all his latigmsand his loilures, 
and w'hen I jiromised him your piolei lion, he said, ‘Oh! 1 
h.ave well mcnlcd tluat.’” 

“ Poor devil said the king, “ take goc^d < are of him.” 

“Oh ^ be easy, sire, he will waint for nc/thing with me.” 

“Oh! M. diicot, dear M. Cliicot,” cried (iorcnflot, “where 
am I to be* t;iken to ?” 

“ You will know soon. Meanwhile, monster of iniquity, 
thank his majesty.” 

“ What for ?” 

“d hank him, I tell you.” 

“Sire/’ stammered (iorcnrtoi, “since your gracious ma- 
jesty ” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Henri, “ I know all you did tor me, in 
your journey from l.yons, on the evening of the League, and 
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again to-day. Be easy, you shall be recompensed according to 
your merits.^' 

Gorenflot sighed. 

“ Where is Panurge ?” said Chicot. 

In the stable, poor beast.” 

‘‘Well ! go and fetch him, and return to me.” 

“Yes, M. Chicot.” 

And the monk wont away as fast as he could, much astonished 
not to be followed by guards. 

“ Now, my son,” said Chicot, “ keep twenty men for your own 
escort, and send ten with M. Crillon to the Hotel d’Anjou and 
let them bring your brother here.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ That he may not escape a second time.” 

“ Did my brother ” 

“ Have you repented following my advice to-day ?” 

“ No, par la mordieu.” 

“ Then do what I tell you.” 

Henri gave the order to Crillon, wno set off at once. 

“ And you ?” said Henri. 

“Oh 1 I am waiting for my saint.” 

“ And you will rejoin me at the Louvre ?” 

“In an hour ; go, my son.” 

Henri went ; and Chicot, proceeding to the stables, met Go- 
renflot coming out on his ass. The poor devil had not an idea 
of endeavouring to escape from the fate that he thought awaited 
him. 

“Come, come,” said Chicot, “we are waited for.” 

Gf)renflot made no resistance, but he shed many tears. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 

WHERE CHICOT GUESSES WHY lyBPERNON HAD BLOOD ON HIS 
fEET AND NONE IN HIS CHEEKS. 

The king, returning to the Louvre, found his friends peacefully 
asleep, except D’Epernon, whose bed was empty. 

“ Not come in yet ; how imprudent,” murmured the king to 
Chicot, who had also returned, and was standing with them by 
their beds. “ The fool \ having to fight to-morrow with a man 
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like Bussy, and to take no more care than this. Let them seek 
M. d'Epernon/' said he, going out of the room, and speaking 
to an usher. 

“ M. d’Ei>ernon is just coming in, sire,” replied the man. 

Indeed, D’Epernon came softly along, thinking to glide un* 
perceived to his room. 

On seeing the king he looked confused. 

‘*Ah! here you aie at last,” said lionri; “come lierc and 
look at your friends, 'i'hey are wise ’ they understand the inv 
portance of the duel tomorrow ; but you, instead of praying 
and sleeping like them, have been running about the streets. 
Corbleu; how pale you arc! AVhat will you look like to» 
morrow ?” 

D'Epernon was indeed jiale, but at the king's remark he 
coloured. 

‘‘Now' go to bed,” continued Henri, “and sleep if you 
can.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Much time you will have. You arc to fight at daybreak ; 
and at this time of year the sun rises at four. It Ls now tw^o; 
you have but two hours to sleoj).” 

“Tw'o hours well employed go a long w^ay.” 

“ You wall sleep, then ?” 

“Well, sire 1” 

“I do not believe it.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Because you are agitated; you tliink of to morrow.” 

“ I will sleep, sire, if your majesty wall only let me.” 

“ That is just/' .said Chicot 

Indeed l)’E])ernon undressed and got into bed, with a r^Im 
and satisfied look, that seemed, both to the king and Chicot to 
augur w'ell. 

“ He is as brave as a C.xsar,” said the king. 

“ So brave that I do not understand it,” said Chicot 

“See, he sleeps already.” 

Chicot approached the bed to look. 

“ Oh 1” said he. 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Jx)ok,” and he pointed to D’Epernon’s boots. 

“ Blood !” 

“ He has been w'alking in blood” 

“ Can he be wounded T said the king, anxiously. 
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“ Bah \ he would have told us ; and, besides, unless he had 
been wounded like Achilles in the heel ” 

“ See, tlie sleeve of his doublet is also spotted. What can 
have happened to him ?’* 

“ Perhaps he has killed some one to keep his hand in.'' 

“ It is singular. Well, to-morrow, at least 

^‘To-day, you mean.'' 

“Well! to-day I shall be tranquil.” 

“ Why so ?” 

Because those cursed Angevins will be killed'' 

“ You think so, Henri ?’' 

“ I am sure of it ; my friends are brave." 

“ I never heard that the Angevins were cowards." 

“No, doubtless; but my friends are so strong; look at 
Schomberg’s arm ; what muscle !" 

“ Ah ! if you saw Antragucs’s I Is that all that ) eassmes you ?” 

“No ; come, and I will show you something.’' 

“ Where ?” 

“ In my room." 

“And this something makes you confident of victory ?" 

“Yes." 

“ Come, dien.” 

“ Wait, and let me take leave of them. Adieu, my good 
friends," murmured the king, as he stooped and imprinted a 
light kiss on each of their foreheads. 

Chicot was not superstitious, but as he looked on, his imagi- 
nation pictured a living man making his adieux to the dead 

“ it is singular," thought he. “ I never felt so before— poor 
fellows." 

As soon as the king quitted the room, D’Epernon 0{)e^'ed 
his eyes ; and, jumping out of oed, began to efface, as wcl! as 
he could, the spots of blood on his clothes, d'hen he went to 
bed again. 

As tor Henri, he conducted Chicot to his room, and opened 
a long ebony coffer lined with white satin. « 

“ Look 1" said he. 

“ Swords !" 

“ Yes 1 but blessed swords, my dear friend." 

“ Blessed ! by whom ?” 

“ By our holy father the pope, who granted me this favour. 
To send this box to Rome and back, cost me twenty horses and 
four men.” 
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“Are they sharp?” 

“ Doubtless ; but their great merit is that they are bles5eil.” 
Yes, I know that ; })ut still I should like to be sure they 
are sharp/’ 

“ Pagan T 

“ Let us talk of something cLc.” 

“ Well, be <]ui(k/ 

“ You WvOnt to sleep ?” 

“N*o, to pray.” 

“ In that case wc will t.alk. Have you sent foi M. d’ Anjou ?” 
“Yes, he is wailing below.” 

“What are you going to do with him ?” 

“'riirowhim into the liastillc.” 

“That IS very wise . luily choose a dungeon that is deep anO 
safe- -such, for example, as those which were occuj»ied by tlic 
Constable de St. Paul, or Anuagnac.^ 

“ Oh 1 be easy/' 

“ I know where they sell good black velvet, my son.” 

“ Chicot 1 he is my brother.” 

“ Ah ! true ; the family mourning is violet. Siiall you .speak 

to him ?” ... 

“ Yes, certain))' , if only to show him that his plots aic dis- 

covered.” 

“ Hum !” 

“ Do you disapprove ?” 

“ In your place I should cut short the conversation, and 
double the imprisonment.” 

“ J.ct them bring here the Due d’Anjou,” said the king. 

A minute after the duke cnteied, very ];ale and disarmed. 
Cnllon followed him. 

“ Where did you fmd him ?‘ asked the king. 

“Sire his highness was not at borne, but I took possession 
of his hotel in the king’s name, and so(m after he returned, and 
wx arrested him without resistance.” 

“That is fortunate.” Then, turning to the ])rinc:e, he said, 
“Where were you, monsieur ?” 

Wherever I was, sire, lie suic it was on your business./’ 

“ I doubt It.” 

Lran^ois bowed. 

“ Come, tell me where you were while your accomplices were 

being arrested/’ 

“ My accomplices 1 ” 
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“ Yes ; your accomplices/* 

“ Sire, your majesty is making some mistake.” 

Oh ! this time you shall not escape me ; your measure of 
crime is full.” 

Sire, be moderate ; there is certainly some one who slanders 
me to you.” 

Wretch ! you shall die of hunger in a cell of the Bas- 
tille !” 

I bow to your orders, whatever they may be.” 

** Hypocrite 1 But where were you ?” 

Sire, I was serving your majesty, and working for the glory 
and tranciuillity of your reign.” 

Really I your audacity is great” 

“ Bah\” said Chicot, “tell us about it, my prince ; it must be 
curious,” 

“ Sire, I would tell your majesty, had you treated me as a 
brother, but as you have treated me as a criminal, I will let the 
event speak for itself.” 

Then, bowing profoundly to the king, he turned to Crillon 
and the other officers, and said, ‘‘ Now, which of you gentle- 
men will conduct the first prince of the blood to the Bas- 
tille ?” 

Chicot had been reflecting, and a thought struck him. 

“ Ah !” murmured he, “ I believe I guess now why M. 
d’Kpernon had so much blood on his feet and so little in his 
cheeks.” 


CHAPTER XCIV. 

THE MORNING OF THE COMBAT. 

The king did not sleep all night, and very early in the morning 
he set off, accompanied by Chicot, to examine the ground where 
the combat was to take place. 

“ Quelus will be exposed to the sun,” said he ; “he will have 
it at his right, just in his only eye ; whereas Maugiron, who 
has good eyes, will be in the shade. That is badly managed. 
As for Schomberg, his place is good ; but Quelus, my poor 
Quelus !” 

“ Do not torment yourself so, my king, it is useless.” 
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And D’Epemon ; I am really unjust not to think of him ; 
he, who is to fight Bussy. Look at his place, Chicot, he who 
will have to give way constantly, for Bussy is like a tiger, ho 
has a tree on his right and a ditch on his left.” 

** Bah !” said Chicot, I am not concerned about t)’Epor- 
non.’* 

‘‘You are wrong; he will be killed/* 

“ Not he ; be sure he has taken precautions.” 

“How so ?” 

“ He will not fight/' 

“ Did you not hear what he said before going to bed ?” 

“ 'I'hat is just why 1 think he will not fight.” 

“ Incredulous and distrustful !" 

“ I know my Gascon, Henri ; but if you will take my advice, 
you will return to the Louvre.” 

“ Do you think I can stay there during the combat 

“ I do not wish you not to love your friends, but I do wish 
you not to leave M. d’Anjou alone at the Louvre.” 

“ Is not Crillon there?” 

“ Crillon is only a buffalo — a rhinoceros— a wild boar ; while 
your brother is the serpent, whose strength lies in his cunning.” 

“You are right;. I should have sent him to the Bastille,” 

When Chicot and the king entered, the young men weri’ 
being dressed by their valets. 

“ Good-morning, gentlemen,” said he; “I findyou all in good 
spirits, I hope ?” 

“ Yes, sire,” said Quclus. 

“ You look gloomy, Maugiron.” 

“ Sire, I am superstitious, and I had bad dreams last night, so 
I am drinking a little wine to keej) up my spirits.” 

“ My friend, remember that dreams are the impressions of 
the previous day, and have no influence on the morrow.” 

“Yes, sire,” said D’E[>ernon, also had bad dreams last 
night ; but, in spite of that, my hand ij» steady and fit for action. 

“Yes,” said Chicot, “you dreamed blood on your 

boots ; that is not a bad dream, for it signifies that you will be 
a conqueror, like Alexander or Caisar.” 

“ My friends,” said Henri, “ remember you fight only for 
honour ; the past night has scaled me firmly on my throne, 
therefore do not think of me ; and, above all things, no false 
bravery; you wish to kill your enemies, not to die your- 
selves” 
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The gentlemen were now ready, and it only remained to take 
leave of their master. 

“ Do you go on horseback T asked he. 

“ No, sire, on foot.’' 

They each kissed his hand, and D’Epernon said, “Sire, bless 
my sword.” 

“Not so, D’Epernon ; give np your sword — I have a better 
one for each of you. Chicot, bring them here.” 

“ No, sire, send your captain of the guards ; I am but a Pagan, 
and they might lose their virtue by coming througli mv hands.” 

“ What are these swords, sire?” said Schomberg. 

“ Italian swords, my son, forged at Milan.” 

“d'hanks, sire.” 

“Now go, it is time,” said the king, who could hardly control 
his emotion. 

“ Sire,” said Quelus, “ .shall we not have your majesty’s pre- 
sence to encourage us ?” 

“ No, that would not be right ; you will be supposed to fight 
without any one being cognizant of it, and without my sanction. 
I^t it appear to be the result of a private (luarrel.” 

When they were gone, the king threw himself down in tears. 

“ Now,” said Cliicot, “ I will go to see this duel, for I have 
an idea that something curious will happen with regard to 
D’Kpcrnon.” And he went o(T. 

Henri shut himself up in his own room, first saying to Crillon, 
who knew what was to take place, “If we .ire comiuerors, Crillon, 
come and tell me ; if not, strike three blows on the door.” 


CHAPTER XCV. 

THK FRIENDS OF PUSSY. 

The friends of the Due d’ Anjou had passed as good and tranquil 
a night as those of the king, although their master had not taken 
the same care of them. After a good supper, they had all re- 
tired to sleep at Antragues s house, which was nearest to the field 
of battle. Antragues, before sup|>er, had gone to take leave of 
a little milliner whom he adored, Ribeirac had written to his 
mother, and Livarot had made his will They were up early in 
the morning, and dressed themselves in red breeches and socks, 
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that their enemies might not see their blocxl. and they had 
doublets of gray silk. 'I'heywore shoes without heels, and their 
pages carried their swords, that their aims might not be fatigued. 

The w^eather was splendid, for love, war, or walking; and 
the sun gilded the roofs, on which the night dew’ was sparkling. 
The streets were dry, and the aii delightful. 

Before leaving the house, the young men had sent to the 
Hotel d'Anjou to inquire for Bussy, and had received a reply 
that hofchad gone out the evening before and had not yet re- 
turned. 

“ Oh !’^ said Antragucs, “ 1 know where he is ; the king 
ordered a grand chase at Comjiiegne, and M. de Monsoreau 
w\as to set off yesterday. It is all light, gentlemen ; he is nearer 
the ground than w’e are, and may be tliere before us. W’e will 
call for him in passing." 

The sti eels w^ere empty as they went along, noonewxs to be 
seen except peasants coming from iMontreuil or Vincennes, with 
milk or vegetables. 

'Fhe young men w'ent on in silence until they rea< bed the 
Rue St Antoine. 

Then, w’ith a smile, they glanced at Monsoreau house. 

“ One could sc^ well from there, and I am suic ]X)or Diana 
will be more than once at the window,’' said Antiagiies. 

“ I think she must be there already,” said Kibeirac, “for the 
window is oj^en.” 

“'Frue, but what can be the meaning of that ladder be 
fore it 

“ It is odd." 

“We are not the only ones to w'ondcr," said Tivarot, “see 
tho.se |>ea-sants, who arc stopping then caits to look.” 

The young men arrived under the balcony. “ M de Monso 
reau," they cried, “ do you intend to be }>rescnt at our combat? 
if .so, be quick, for we wi.sh to airive first.” 

They w'aited, but no one answered. 

“ Did you put up that ladder ?" asked Antragucs of a man 
who w^as examining the ground. 

“God forbid !" replied he. 

‘‘ WTyso?” 

‘‘ Look up." 

“ Blood !" cried Ribeirac. 

“The door has been forced,” said Antragucs; and seizing 
the ladder, he was on the balcony in a moment. 
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What is it T cried the others, seeing him turn pale. 

A terrible cry was his only answer. Livarot mounted behind 
him. Corpses ! death everywhere P cried he. And they both 
entered the room. It bore horrible traces of the terrible com- 
bat of the previous night. A river of blood flowed over the 
room ; and the curtains were hanging in strips from sword 
cuts. 

Oh ! poor R^my cried Antragues, suddenly. 

“ Dead r 

“ Yes.” 

“ But a regiment of troopers must have passed through the 
room,” cried Livarot Then, seeing the door of the corridor 
open, and traces of blood indicating that one or more of the conv 
batants had also passed through there, he followed it Mean- 
while, Antragues went into the adjoining room ; there also 
blood was everywhere, and this blood led to the window. He 
leaned out and looked into the little garden. The iron spikes 
still held the livid corpse of the unhappy Bussy. At this sight, 
it was not a cry, but a yell, that Antragues uttered. Livarot 
ran to see what it was, and Ribeirac followed. 

Look !” said Antragues, ‘‘ Bussy dead I Bussy assassinated 
and throv/n out of window.” 

They ran down. 

“ It is he,” cried Livarot 

** His wrist is cut.” 

He has two balls in his breast” 

** He is full of wounds.” 

“ Ah ! poor Bussy ! we will have vengeance !” 

Turning round they came against a second corpse. “ Mon- 
soreau !” cried Livarot 

“ What ! Monsoreau also.” 

“ Yes, pierced through and through.” 

“ Ah ! they have assassinated all our friends.” 

‘‘ And his wife ? Madame de Monsoreau 1” cried Antragues ; 
but no one answered. 

‘‘ Bussy, poor Bussy.” 

“ Yes, they wished to get rid of the most formidable of us 
all” 

“ It is cowardly I it is infamous !” 

“ We will tell the duke.” 

“No,” said Antragues, “ let us not charge any one with the 
care of our vengeance. Look, my friends, at the noble face 
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of the bravest of men; see his blood, that teaches that he never 
left his vengeance to any other j>ersom Bussy ! we will act 
like you, and we will avenge you/’ 

Then, drawing his sword, he dipix’d it in Bussy 's blood. 

** Bussy,” said he, “ I swear on your corpse, that this blocxi 
shall be washed off by the blood of your enemies.” 

“ Bussy,” cried the others, we swear to kill them or die.” 

“ No mercy,” said Antragucs. 

“But we shall l>e but three.” 

“I'rue, but we have assassinated no one, and ( »od will 
strengthen the innocent Adieu, Bussy 1” 

“ Adieu, Bussy !” repeated the others ; and they went out, 
pale but resolute, from that cursed house, around which a crowd 
had begun to collect. 

Arriving on the ground, they found their opt)onents wailing 
for them. 

“ (Jentlemen,” said Quclus, rising and bowing, “ we have had 
the iionour of waiting for you.” 

“ Excuse us,” said Antragucs, “but vie should have been here 
befoie you, but for one of our companions.” 

“M. dc Bussy,” said D’Ei^^ernon, “ I do not see him. Where 

is lie ?” ^ 

Wo ( an wait for him,” said Sdiomberg. 

“ He will not come.” 

All looked thunderstruck ; but D’Epernon exebimed : 

Ah ! the brave man par excellence -is he, then, afraid 

“ rhat cannot l>e,” ssad Quelus. 

“ You arc right, monsieur,” said Livarot. 

“ And why will he not come?” 

“ Because he is dead.” 

“ Dead !” cried they all, but D’E|>ernon turned rather pale. 

“ And dead because he has been assassinated,” said Antragucs. 
“ Did you not know it, gentlemen ?” 

“ No ; how should we ?” 

“ Besides, is it certain ?” 

Antragucs drew his sword “So certain that here is his 
blood,” said he. 

“ M. de Bussy assassinated 1” 

“ His blood cries for vengeance I do you not hear it, gentle* 
men ?”said Ribeirac. 

“ What do you mean 
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* Seek whom the crime profits/ the law says/* replied 
Ribeirac. 

“ Ah ! gentlemen, will you explain yourselves cried Mau- 
giroa 

“ That is just what we have come for.’^ 

Quick ! our swords arc in our hands !” said D'Epernon. 

Oh 1 you are in a great hurry, M. le Gascon ; you did not 
?row so loud when we were four against four 
“ Is it our fault, if you are only three • 

“Yes, it is your fault ; he is dead because you preferred him 
i>ang in his blood to standing here ; he is dead, with his wrist 
cut, that that wrist might no longer hold a sword ; he is dead, 
*hat you might not see the lightning of those eyes, which da/.zled 
you all. JOo you understand me ? am I clear T 

“ Enough, gentlemen !” said Quelus. “ Retire, M. d’Epernon ; 
we will fight three against three. These gentlemen shall see if 
w are men to i)rofit by a misfortune which we deplore as much 
as themselves. Come, gentlemen,” added the young man, throw- 
ing his hat behind him, and raising his left hand, while he whirled 
his sword with the right, “ God is our judge if we are assassins T’ 
^‘Ah! I hated you before,^’ cried Schomberg, “and now I 
execrate you 4 

“On your guard, gentlemen cried Antragues. 

“With doublets or without said Schomberg. 

“ Without doublets, without shirts ; our breasts bare, our 
hearts uncovered 

The young men threw olT their doublets and shirts. 

“ I have lost my dagger,’* said Quelus ; “ it must have fallen 
on the road,” 

“ Or else you left it at M. de Monsoreau’s, in the Place de la 
Pastille,” said Antragues. 

Quelus gave a cry of rage, and drew his sword 
“ Put he has no dagger, M. Antragues,” cried Chicot, who had 
just arrived 

“ So much the worse for him ; it is not my fault,” said 
Antragues, 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 

THK COMliAT. 

The place where this tenible combat was to take t>lace was 
sequestered and shaded by trees. It was generally frcijuented 
only by children, who came to i)lay there during the day, or by 
drunkards or robbers, who made a sleeping-place of it by night. 

Chicot, his heart j)alj)itating, although he was not ot a very 
tender nature, seated himself before the lackeys and pages, on a 
w'ooden balustrade. 

He did not love the Angcvins, and delc^stcd the minion.s, but 
they were all brave young men, and in tlRir veins flowed a 
generous blood, which he was probably destined to see flow 
before long. 

D’Ejxirnon made a last bravado, “ VVhat ! you are all a/raid 
of me ?” he cried. 

“ Hold your tongue,” said Aniragues. 

“^Coine away, bravest of the brave,” said Chuot, “ or else you 
will lose anothempair of shoes." 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean that there will soon be blood on the ground, and 
that you wall w’alk in it, as you did last night.” 

D’Kpernon be< amc deadly pale, an<l, mcjving away, he seated 
himself at some distance from ChKol. 

The combat began as five o’clock struck, and for a few minutes 
nothing was heard but the clashing of swords ; not a blow was 
struck. At last Schomberg touched Ribeirac in the shoulder, 
and the blood gushed out ; Schomberg tried to repeat the blow, 
but Ribeirac struck up his sword, and wounded him in the side. 

“ Now let us rest a few seconds, if you like,” said Ribeirac. 

Quclus, having no dagger, was .at a great disadvantage ; for he 
was obliged to parry with his left arm, and, as it was bare, on 
each occasion it cost him a wound. His hand was soon bleeding 
in several places, and Aniragues had also wounded him in the 
breast ; but at each w^ound he repeated, “ It is nothing.” 

Livarot and Maugiron were still unwounded. 

Ribeirac and Schomberg recommenced ; the former w'as 
pierced through the breast, and Schomberg was wounded in the 
neck. 
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Ribcirac was mortally wounded, and Schomberg rushed on him 
and gave him another ; but he, with his right hand, seized his 
opponent’s, and with his left plunged his dagger into his heart. 

Schomberg fell back, dragging Ribeirac with him. Livarot 
ran to aid Ribeirac to disengage himself from the grasp of his 
adversary, but was closely pursued by Maugiron, who cut open 
his head with a blow of his sword Livarot let his sword drop, 
and fell on his knees; then Maugiron hastened to give him 
another wound, and he fell altogether. 

Qiielus and Maugiron remained against Antragues. Quelus 
was bleeding, but from slight wounds. 

Antragues comprehended his danger ; he had not the least 
wound, but he began to feel tired, so he pushed aside Qnelus’ 
sword and jumped over a barrier ; but at the same moment, 
Maugiron attacked him behind ; Antragues turned, and Quelus 
profited by this movement to get under the barrier. 

“ He is lost !” thought Chicot. 

“Vive le roi !” cried D’Epernon. 

Silence, if you please, monsieur,” said Antragues. 

At this instant Livarot, of whom no one was thinking, rose on 
l\is knees, hideous from the blood with which he was covered, 
and plunged his dagger between the shoulders bf Maugiron, who 
fell, crying out, Mon Dieu 1 I am killed !” 

Livarot fell back again, fainting. 

“ M. de Quelus,” said Antragues, “you are a brave man; 
yield— I offer you your life.” 

“ And why yield ?” 

“ You are wounded, and I am not.” 

“ Vive le roi !” cried Quelus ; “ I have still my sword !” And 
he rushed on Antragues, who parried the thrust, and, seizing his 
arm, \^Tested his sword from him, saying, “ Now you have it no 
longer.” 

“ Oh, a sword 1” cried Quelus ; and, bounding like a tiger on 
Antragues, he threw his arms round him. 

Antragues struck him with his dagger again and again, but 
Quelus managed to seize his hands, and twisted round him like 
a serpent, with arms and legs. Antragues, nearly suffocated, 
reeled and fell, but on the unfortunate Quelus, He managed to 
disengage himself, for Quelus* powers were failing him, and, 
leaning on one arm, gave him a last blow. 

“ Vive le r ” said Quelus, and that was all The silence 

and terror of death reigned everyrs'here. 
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Antragues rose, covered with blood, but it was that of his 
enemy. 

D'Epernon made the sign of the cross, and fled as if he were 
pursued by demons. 

Chicot ran and raised Quelus, whose blood was }x>uring out 
from nineteen wounds. 

The movement roused him, and he opened his eyes. 

Antragues,” said he, “ on my honour, I am innocent of ihf^. 
death t)f Hussy. 

“ Oh ! I believe you, monsieur,’' cried Antragues, much moved. 

“ Fly !” murmured Quelus ; “the king will never forgive you." 

“I cannot abandon you thus, even to escape the scaffold.” 

“ Save yourself, young man," said Chicot ; “ do not tempt 
Providence twice in one day." 

Antragues approached Ribcirac, who still breathed. 

“Well?” asked he. 

“ We are victors, "said Antragues, in a low tone, not to offend 
Quelus. 

“ Thanks,” said Ribeirac ; “ now go.” 

And he fainted again. 

Antragues picked up his own sword, which he had dropped, 
then that of Quekis, which he presented to him. A tear shone 
in the eyes of the dying man. “ We might have been friends,” 
he murmured. 

“ Now fly,” said Chicot ; “ you are worthy of being saved ” 

“ And my companions 

“ I will take care of them, as of the king's friends.” 

Antragues wapped himself in a cloak which his sfjuire 
handed to him, so that no one might sec the blood with which 
he was covered, and, leaving the dead and wounded, he disap- 
j)eared through the Porte St Antoine. 


CHAPTER XeVIL 

THE END. 

The king, pale with anxiety, and shuddering at the slightest 
noise, employed himself in conjecturing, with the experience of 
a practised man, the time that it would take for the antagonists 
to meet and that the combat would last 
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Now,” he murmured first, “ they are crossing the Rue St. 
Antoine"— now they are entering the field — now they have begun.” 
And at these words, the poor king, trembling, began to pray 

Rising again in a few minutes, he cried : 

“ If Quelus only remembers the thrust I taught him ! As for 
Schomberg, he is so cool that he ought to kill Ribeirac ; Mau- 
giron, also, shoukl be more than a match for Livarot. But 
D’Epernon, he is lost ; fortunately he is the one of the four 
whom I love least. . But if Bussy, the terrible Bussy, after killing 
him, falls on the others ! Ah, my poor friends !” 

“ Sire r said Crillon, at the door. 

“ What ! already ?” 

“ Sire, I have no news but that the Due d’Anjou begs to sjjeak 
to your m.ajesty.” 

“ What for ?” 

“ He says that the moment has come for him to tel! you what 
service he rendered your majesty, and that what he lias to tell 
you will calm a part of your fears.” 

** Well, let him come." 

At, this moment they heard a voice crying, “ I must speak to 
the king at once !” 

The king recognised the voice, and openedi.lhe door. * 

“ Here, SL Luc !” cried he. “ What is it ? But, mon Dieu ! 
what is the matter ? Are they dead ?” 

Indeed, St. Luc, jialo, without hat or sword, and sjiottcd with 
blood, rushed into the king’s room. 

“ Sire 1" cried he, “ vengeance ! I ask for vengeance !" 

“ My poor St. Luc, what is it? You seem in despair." 

“ Sire, one of your subjects, the bravest, noblest, has been 
murdered this night— traitorously murdered !" 

“ Of whom do you speak ?” 

“ Sire, you do not love him, I know ; but he was faithful, 
and, if need were, would have shed all his blood for your 
majesty, else he would not have been my friend." 

“Ah !" said the king, who began to undeistand ; and some- 
thing like a gleam of joy passed over his face. 

“ Vengeance, sire, for M. de Bussy !" 

^‘M. de Bussy?" 

“Yes, M. de Bussy, whofn twenty assassins poniarded last 
night He killed fourteen of them." 

“M. de Bussy dead?’' 

“ Yea, sire." 
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“Then he does not fight this morning 

St Luc cast a reproachful glance on the king, who turned 
away his head, and, in doing so, saw Crillon still standing at 
the door. He signed to him to bring in the duke. 

^^No, sire, he will not fight/' said St. Luc ; ‘‘and that is why 
I ask, not for vengeance — I was wrong to call it so— but for 
justice. I love my king, and am, above all things, jealous of 
his honour, and I think that it is a deplorable’ service which 
they have rendered to your majesty by killing M. de Bussy.’' 

The Due d'Anjou had just entered, and St. l.uc’s words had 
enlightened the king as to the service his brother had boasted 
of having rendered him. 

“ Do you know what they will say ?" continued St Luc.. 
“ They will say, if your friends eon(|uer, that it is because they 
first murdered Bussy.” 

“ And who will dare to say that ?*' 

“ Pardieu 1 every one,” said Crillon. 

“No, monsieur, they shall not say that," replied the king, 
“ for you shall point out the assassin.” 

“ I will name him, sire, to clear your majesty from so heir.ou * 
an accusation,” said St Luc. 

“ W<?ll! do it.” • 

The Due d’Anjou stood quietly by. 

“ Sire,” continued St Luc, “ last night they laid a snare for 
Bussy, while he visited a woman who loved him ; the husband, 
warned by a traitor, came to his house with a irooj) of assassins , 
they were everywhere — in the sUeet-— in the courtyard, even 
in the garden.” 

In spite of his power over himself, the duke grew pale at 
these last words. 

“ Bussy fought like a lion, sire, but numbers overwhelmed 
him, and ” 

“And he was killed,” interrupted the king, “and justly; I 
will certainly not revenge an adulterer.” 

“ Sire, I have not finished my tale. I'he unhappy man, after 
having defended himself for more than half-an-hour in the 
room, after having triumphed over his enemies, escaped, bleed- 
ing, wounded, and mutilated : he only wanted some one to lend 
him a saving hand, which I would have done had I not been 
seized by his assassins, and bound, and gagged. Unfortunately, 
they forgot to take away my sight as well as my speech, for I 
saw two men approach the unlucky Bussy, who was hanging 
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on tlie iron railings. I heard him entreat them for help, for in 
these two men, he had the right to reckon on two friends. Well, 
sire, it is horrible to r elate — it was still more horrible to see 
and hear — one ordered him to be shot, and the other obeyed.” 

And you know the assassins ?” cried the king, moved in 
spite of himself. 

“ Yes,” said St. Luc, and turning to the i)rince, with an ex- 
pression of intense hatred, he cried, the assassin, sire, was 
the prince, his friend.” 

The duke stood perfectly quiet and answered, “Yes, M. de 
St. Luc is right ; it was I, and your majesty will appreciate my 
action, for M. de Bussy was my servant, it is true ; but this 
morning he was to fight against your majesty.” 

“ You lie, assassin !” cried St. Luc. “ Bussy, full of wounds, 
his hands cut to pieces, a ball through his shoulder, and hang- 
ing suspended on the iron trellis-work, might have inspired 
pity in his most cruel enemies ; they would have succoured 
him. But you, the murderer of Mole and of Coconnas, you 
killed Bussy, as you have killed, one after another, all your 
friends. You killed Bussy, not because he was the king^s 
enemy, but because he was the confidant of your secret^ic Ah ! 
Monsorcau knew well your reason for this efime,” 

“ Cordieu !” cried Crillon, “ why am I not king 7 * 

“ They insult me before you, brother, ” said the duke, pale 
with terror, 

‘‘ Leave us, Crillon,” said the king. 

The officer obeyed. 

“Justice, sire, justice !” cried St. Luc again. 

“ Sire,” said the duke, “ will you punish me for having served 
your majesty's friends this morning ?” 

“And I,” cried St. Luc, “I say that the cause which you 
espouse is accursed, and will be pursued by the anger of God. 
Sire, when your brother protects our friends, woe to them.” 
The king shuddered. 

Then they heard hasty steps and voices, followed by a deep 
silence ; and then, as if a voice from heaven came to confirm 
St Luc^s words, three blows were struck slowly and solemnly 
on the door by the vigorous arm of Crillon. 

Henri turned deadly pale 
“Conquered,” cried he ; “my poor friends 
“What did I tell you, sire?” cried St Luc. “See how 
murder succeeds.” 
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But the king saw nothing, heard nothing ; he buried his fare 
in his hands, and murmured, ‘‘Oh! my poor friends; wlio 
will tell me about them ?’* 

“ I, sire,^' said Chicot. 

“ Well 1" cried Henri. 

‘‘ Two arc dead, and the third is dying '' 

“ Which is llie third ?’* 

“ Quclus.’^ 

“ Wh'cre is he 

“At the Hotel Boissy.'^ 

The king said no more, but rushed from the room. 

St. Luc had taken Diana home to liis wife, and lliis had kept 
him from appearing sooner at the Louvre. leanne passed 
three days and nights watching her through the most frightful 
delirium. 

On the fourth day, Jeanne, oveicome by fatigue, went to 
take a little rest: two hours after, when she returned, Diana 
was gone. 

Quclus died at the Hotel lioissy, in the king’s arms, after 
lingering for thirty days. 

Hljifltf inconsolable. He raised three magnifu enl tomb.s 
for hisfricnds, on^hich their cftigies were sculptured, lifesizc, 
in marble. He had innumerable masses said for them, and 
prayed for their souls himself night and morning. 

For three months Chicot never left his master, and con- 
soled him as well as he could. In the month (T SeptembcT, 
Chicot received the- following letter, dated from the Tiiory of 
Beaume : 

“ Dear M. Chicot, 

“The air is soft in this place, and the vintage promises 
to be good this year. They say that the king, whose life 1 saved, 
still ^ieves much. Bring him to the priory, dear M Chicot ; 
we will give him wine of 1550, which I have discovered in my 
cellar, and w^hich i.s enough to make one forget the greatest 
griefs ; for I find in the Holy Writ these words, ‘ Good wine 
rejoices the heart of man.^ It is in Latin. I will show it you. 
Come, then, dear M. Chicot ; come, with the king, M. d’Eper- 
non, and M. de St Luc, and we will fatten them all 
“ The reverend prior, 

“ Dom Gorenflot, 

“ Your humble ser\'ant and friend 



¥^2 CHICOT, THE JESTER. 

'‘P.S.— Tell the king that I have not yet had time to pray 
for the souls of his friends ; but when the vintage is over, I shall 
not fail to do so.” 

“Amen,”said Chicot; “here are poor devils well recommended 
to H'iaven.” 


THE END. 











